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>» Art. I —The Life and Correspondence of Rev. William Sparrow, 

> OD.D., Late Professor of Systematic Divinity and Evidences in 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Virginia. By Rev. Cor- 
nelius Walker, D. D., Professor of Church History and Canon 
Law. Philadelphia: James Hammond. 1876. 


© It has been often remarked, that, outside the lids of the Bible, 
© there is no such thing as a perfectly honest or truthful biography 


> in the world. In most cases, indeed, there are good reasons why 
' the truth, and the whole truth, should not be faithfully told. A 
| tender regard for the memory of the dead, as well as for the feel- 
© ings of his family and friends, renders it eminently proper that 
| the foibles, or infirmities, of the good and the great should be 
© veiled, and softened down, if not wholly concealed from view. 
| We cannot too much admire, it is true, the marvellous honesty 
© with which the pen of inspiration makes known the faults of 
© Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, and other heroes of the sacred 


| Scriptures. But we should not conclude from hence, that even 


the Spirit of Infinite Wisdom has revealed all the faults, or trans- 
gressions, of the men whose lives it has been pleased to record for 
| the instruction and improvement of mankind, It is reasonable 
to believe, on the contrary, that only so much, and no more, of 
' their lives has been set before us in the Holy Scriptures, as will 
answer the great end for which they were written, and not one 
word merely to gratify an idle or prurient curiosity. All this 
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should be remembered, as it seems to us, by the author who un- 
dertakes to write the biography of a truly great and good man 
even should he be as pure and upright as the late Rev. William 
Sparrow, D. D. 

We are sure that neither Professor Walker, nor any other man 
who had been admitted to a like intimate acquaintance with Dr, 
Sparrow, could tell all he knows about his views, and feelings, 
and judgments in regard to men and things, without unnecessarily 
disturbing the most sacred relations of life. It is one of the 
gloomy sayings of Blaise Pascal, that if all men knew what all 
others said about them, there would not be three friends in the 
world. This is certainly not true in relation to Dr. Sparrow. 
For we have not the shadow of a doubt, that if he had known all 
that others had ever said about him, and others had known all that 
he had ever said about them, there would still have been scores 
upon scores of warm and devoted friendships between himself 
and his former associates and pupils. In fact, no man was ever 
more gentle, or generous in the estimate of the characters of others 
than was Dr.Sparrow. But yet such is the weakness and vanity 


of most men, that even his lenient judgments would, if known to: 


the subjects of them, have snapped many a social tie. Seldom 
or never, however, did he express an unfavorable opinion of any 
one, unless at the call of duty, or unless it was wrung from him 
by a keen sense of injustice. He would then, at times, pour his 
complaints into the ear of friendship, as a relief to his own 
wounded spirit. Would that he had done so more frequently ! 
Nay, if instead of secretly groaning under the wrongs done to 
him by others, he had frankly and boldly unbosomed himself to 
the authors of them, he would have been a happier, if not a better, 
man. Be this as it may, it is certain, that the delicate sense 
of justice with which he hataionl from everything like a wrong 
to others, even in thought as well as in word, and the meekness 
with which he endured. the wrongs inflicted upon him, endeared 
him to his friends, perhaps, more than did any other trait of his 
noble and beautiful character. We have never known any other 
man who was so universally beloved by his friends as Dr. Spar- 
row, or who so warmly reciprocated all their attachment. He 
experienced, as it was but right he should do, the blessedness of 
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the word :—‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again ’, 

This is especially true in regard to the volume before us. 
Professor Walker has been gentle and generous in his estimate 
of the character of Dr. Sparrow; and, at the same time, 
eminently just. He has not concealed, he has only veiled with 
loving hand, the infirmities of his friend ; an office which becomes 
him, especially, because, as we happen to know, he was one of 
Dr. Sparrow’s most highly valued and most warmly cherished 
friends. Besides, no one knows better than Professor Walker 
that the infirmities of his friend, such as they were, were misfor- 
tunes, rather than faults, having their ineradicable roots in the 
constitution of his body, not in his moral character. This, all 
things considered, was the noblest, and most beautiful, it has 
ever been our privilege to witness in any personal acquaintance. 

Professor Walker, knowing our intimacy of more than forty 
years with the subject of his Memoir, applied to us, as he did to 
many others, for our reminiscences of him. We declined a com- 
pliance with the request, on the ground, that we wished to reserve 
our reminiscences of Dr. Sparrow, for a review of his ‘ Life and 
Correspondence ’, after it should make its appearance from the 
press. This promise we now, according to the best of our poor 
ability, proceed to redeem. May the same spirit of gentleness, 
and justice, and wisdom which has guided the author of the 
Memoir before us, direct our minds and hearts in the perform- 
ance of so difficult and delicate a task! However imperfect it 
may be in other respects, it will be ‘a labor of love’. If, in any 
one instance, we may seem to offend against the most sacred rules of 
friendship, it will not be because we love our late lamented 
friend the less, but truth the more. In the discharge of this 
duty, we shall consider the character of Dr. Sparrow,— First, as 
a Preacher; secondly, as a Teacher; and, thirdly, as a Church- 
man. 

As a Preacher, Dr. Sparrow’s pulpit efforts were adapted to 
the few, not to the many. In saying this, we mean to pay our- 
selves the compliment of being one of the few, by whom his 
sermons were always enthusiastically enjoyed and admired. 
When we heard him in Ohio, as we did frequently for several 
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years, his logic appeared to be all feeling, and his feeling all 
logic. We have often heard Dr. Sparrow say that Bishop 
MclIlvaine’s pulpit eloquence was superior to any other he had 
ever listened to ; but it never roused all the faculties of our soul, 
and set them on fire with the vivid flashes of genius, as did his 
own. At Chillicothe, in Ohio, he preached the Convention 
sermon from the text, ‘ Be ye of a sound mind’, during the year 
1833 or 34. His delivery came up to our idea of the intense, 


burning vehemence of Demosthenes, more nearly than any other . 


we have ever witnessed. We have never witnessed anything 
approximating it from him after his removal to Virginia, 
His manner in Virginia, even when most animated, was but the 
faint glimmer of lightning to its most vivid and startling flashes, 
when compared with that of his earlier years in Ohio. The 
reader may suppose, perhaps, that this difference was owing to 
the change made in us, rather than in himself, by the lapse of 
time. ‘The same supposition has occurred to us ; but a moment’s 
reflection has sufficed to convince us that it is not true. Many 
others were affected by his sermons in Ohio as we were; no one 
was ever so affected by them in Virginia. All the ablest 
preachers of the Episcopal Church in Ohio declared, that his 
Chillicothe sermon was the most eloquent to which they had 
ever listened; and they had all listened to the stirring pulpit 
efforts of Bishop McIlvaine. Indeed, if the Bishop had been 
capable of the passion of envy, or jealousy, he would not have 
enjoyed, as he did, the effect produced by Dr. Sparrow’s Chilli- 
cothe sermon. He was even more enthusiastic in its praise than 
any other member of the Convention. On our return from the 
church, the Bishop said to us, (we distinctly remember every 
word) :—-‘ I have never before witnessed such a combination of 
taste and genius in my life. I was as much exhausted in 
listening to that sermon, as I ever was in preaching one’. This 
was saying a great deal; for the Bishop was usually very much 
exhausted after preaching one of his great sermons. 

But if this was the case with the Bishop, who merely listened 
to the discourse, what must have been the exhaustion of the man 
by whom it was preached? His frail body was utterly pros- 
trated. The lightning departed from his eye, the fire of excite- 
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ment from his soul, and his poor infirm body, every visible 
portion of which had just been ablaze with emotion, wilted down 
like an old rag. It required an effort to raise his hand to his 
aching head. It has long been our opinion, that if Dr. Sparrow 
had possessed a sound, vigorous physical frame, such as could 
have sustained the shocks of the intellectual battery of his brain, 
he would have been more celebrated as an orator than Grattan, 
Curran, or any other son of his own beloved Emerald Isle. But, 
.as it was, his ‘thorn in the flesh’ determined that, instead of 
being the greatest of modern orators, he should be the greatest of 
modern teachers. We have great reason — greater than words 
can express— to thank God that such was his destiny ; for we 
owe more to him as a teacher than to any other man, nay, than 
to all the other men together, whom it has been our good fortune 
to know. But more of this in its proper place. 

Dr. Sparrow nearly always wrote his sermons. If he could 
have been induced to preach extemporaneously, he would have 
been a much more useful minister of the Gospel. Or, more 
properly speaking, he possessed every qualification of a great ex- 
temporaneous preacher, except confidence in himself. Nothing 
could ever inspire him with such confidence. We knew his 
power as an extemporaneous speaker, from having heard his lec- 
tures at our Thursday evening meetings. On one occasion of the 
kind, when only some thirty of the students of the College and 
Seminary were present, we listened to a lecture from him on the 
flood, which riveted and fascinated our attention as completely as 
any discourse that ever fell upon our ears. The train of thought 
was so clear, the language was so chaste and perfect, the feeling 
was so intense, and the imagery was so beautiful, that, after the 
exercises of the evening were over, we repeated the whole dis- 
course, from beginning to end, to the astonishment of some of 
our fellow-students of the Theological Seminary. No discourse 
from any other man ever made so vivid and permanent an im- 
pression on our minds. We have heard from Bishop MclIlvaine, 
at times, spontaneous bursts of impassioned eloquence, which 
seemed to us equal to anything in Shakspeare. But we could 
never recall or reproduce them. They had disappeared with the 
effervescence of the feeling they produced, leaving in our mind 
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only the recollection of something very grand in conception, 
gorgeous in imagination, rich in language, and resistless in utter. 
ance. But they passed away like a mighty rushing wind, leaving 
scarcely a trace of light in the memory. Some of the great ora- 
tor’s short sentences, surcharged with the concentration of passion, 
it was easy to remember, nay, it was impossible to forget. But 
the thread of the discourse, if it had one, was either not seized at 
all, or else it was soon lost. Not so with respect to the extem- 
poraneous efforts of Dr. Sparrow. We retain even to this day, 
after the lapse of forty years, some of the more striking trains of 
the great Doctor’s burning thoughts. Yet, in spite of all this, 
he retained the dogged belief that he could not extemporize. All 
our arguments, and persuasions, and assurances could not shake 
this foregone conclusion, or conviction, of his mind. For all the 
effect they produced, they might as well have been directed 
against the blowing of the wind, or the heaving of the sea. He 
knew he could not extemporize ; and there was the end of all ar- 
gument and persuasion. We say he knew; but he knew no such 
thing. We speak of his ‘dogged belief’; but he had no such 
belief, or conviction. It was merely a constitutional, instinctive, 
or nervous feeling, against which it was idle to reason, or expos- 
tulate. Finding all our efforts in vain, we at last told him, in 
plain English, that all his self-justifying excuses amounted to 
just nothing at all, except that he could not, because he would 
not, exert his powers as an extemporaneous speaker in the pulpit. 
‘The truth is’, said we, ‘ you are too great a coward totry. You 
are like a boy, who, with a looking-glass in his hands, refuses to 
take a step forward, because, although he knows the solid floor is 
under his feet, he feels that he will fall upon the shadow of the 
ceiling reflected below’. He admitted, with a sigh, the justice of 
the remark ; and, from that time forward, we never troubled him 
more with our persuasions to exercise in the pulpit his great 
powers as an extemporaneous speaker. Truly great, indeed, they 
were, but they were held in bondage by the shadow of a fear. 
You may reason a child, as well as a great man, out of many 
things; but you cannot reason it out of the fear of ghosts. So, 
for the remainder of his life, we permitted our friend to rest on 
the subject of extemporaneous preaching. We are told that he 
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did, sometimes, preach extemporaneously in Virginia. If so, it 
must have been a miracle of divine grace, which enabled him, 
not only to entertain the idea, but actually to make the effort, to 
address a congregation without a written manuscript before him. 

We have no right to judge such a man. God alone is equal 
to so difficult a task ; for He alone knows what is in man, and 
‘remembereth our frame’. The frame of Dr. Sparrow was not 
like that of other men. It was peculiar — it was wonderful — 
and past the comprehension of our coarser natures. The in- 
tensity of his sufferings, as he walked up the aisle of a church, 
manuscript in hand, to preach his first sermon, would never have 
been suspected by any one, if he himself had not revealed the 
secret. The agony, which such a trial inflicted on his preter- 
naturally sensitive spirit, could not have been imagined, much 
Jess described, by any one but himself. Though he never gave 
way under this source of trial or trouble, yet it followed him to 
the grave, and ceased only with all the cther trials of this mortal 
life. 

Even the Thursday evening meetings, composed of his colleagues 
and students of the Theological Seminary, were a life-long bur- 
den to his spirit ; because it was his duty to preside at them. He 
looked forward, during the week, to each Thursday evening, with 
dread ; and as each one was passéd, without shipwreck or disasfer, 
the relief to his mind was as short-lived as it was great. For, 
in the course of a day or two at most, the next Thursday even- 
ing would loom up before him, with the same portentous gloom on 
its brow. But yet, in spite of all this, which was well known 
to his intimate friends, he never shirked his duties, but went 
through with them, like a true soldier of the cross, bearing its bur- 
den on hisown shoulders. Do you pitysucha man? Weadmire 
him more than words can express. If his trials and sufferings 
were different from those of other men, his humility and meek- 
ness were of a far more profound and beautiful type than theirs. 
If we have ever known a saint upon earth, without the least 
shadow of hypocrisy, the Rev. William Sparrow was one. 

It may be difficult, or even impossible, to reconcile, with 
his character for humility, the fact that he was notorious for 
preaching long sermons. After his removal to Virginia, the 
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complaint that his sermons were too long, became almost 
universal ; so that he usually preached to very small congrega- 
tions. We never heard such a complaint in Ohio; though his 
sermons were as long there, in the prime of his life, as they were 
afterward in Virginia. As often as we heard him, after his 
removal to Virginia, his sermons never appeared too long to us, 
On the contrary, we seldom, if ever, failed to rise from ‘the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul’, even more hungry than 
we sat down. But it was not so with the great majority. The 
reply of the Hon. John Baldwin, when asked if he did not 
admire ‘ the depth’ of Dr. Sparrow’s sermons, has been repeated 
handreds of times, because it falls in with the popular notion, 
‘Yes’, replied Mr. B., ‘ he can dive down deeper, and come up 
drier, than any man we have ever known’. We suspect, how- 
ever, that this was merely one of Mr. Baldwin’s many witticisms, 
which was not intended to express his real opinion. If, on the 
contrary, it was the real opinion or feeling of the man, and not 
merely the jeu d’esprit of the wag; then all we have to say is, 
that the fault was in the great lawyer, and not in the great 
divine. No one ever found the sermons of Dr. Sparrow too 
long, whose head was not too short; and if any one found them 
too dry, it was only because his own heart was too cold, or too 
dead. 

The fact cannot be disguised, however, that the sermons of 
Dr. Sparrow were too long for the great majority of hearers, 
Baxter used to say, that if an angel were to preach for an hour, 
the sermon would be too long, unless his hearers were also angels, 
The majority of Dr. Sparrow’s hearers were by no means angels; 
and yet, in addition to the long Episcopal service, his sermons 
usually exceeded an hour in duration. This proved intolerable 
to most of his hearers; and hence it was that he so often 
preached to empty benches. He had to preach to empty 
benches ; because he did not know how to preach to empty heads, 
It could not be said of his ministry of the Word, that ‘ the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them’; it was only preached to the 
intelligent, the cultivated, and the wise. But to them, it was 
preached with great power and beauty. If he had only given 
free and full scope to his great powers as an extemporaneous orator, 
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and poured forth, upon the masses, the floods of his great, warm, 
Irish heart, he would have accomplished wonders as a preacher 
of the Gospel. But then, in all probability, he would have been 
drawn aside from his more appropriate work as a teacher of 
theology. He would certainly, in a very short time, have 
broken down, and utterly prostrated, his very delicate and frail 
body, and given it as food for the grave. Instead of repining, 
therefore, let us adore the wisdom of God, by whom the great 
work of his life was appointed, and by whom he was so wonder- 
fully fitted for its performance. The world needs all its 
Sparrows as well as all its Moodys ; and nothing is more foolish 
than to complain that either is not adapted to the divinely ap- 
pointed sphere of the other. 

The saying of Dr. Paley, that ‘the great art of life consists in 
setting the habits aright’, is pronounced, by no less a judge than 
Sir James Mackintosh, ‘the most impressive sentence in the Eng- 
lish language’. It is the more impressive, because when the 
habits are once set, it is almost impossible to change them. Most 
emphatically is this true, in regard to the habit of preaching long 
sermons. ‘This habit, in the case of Dr. Sparrow, was unchange- 
able as a law of the Medes and Persians. Nor was he at all sin- 
gular in this respect. We have tried him, and we have tried 
other distinguished preachers, who have injured their usefulness, 
by the habit in question. But all with the same uniform result : 
we have only had our labor for our pains. The leviathan of habit 
has just turned all our puny blows aside, and laughed our feeble- 
ness to scorn. We have tried hints, innuendoes, suggestions, and 
every other conceivable mode of ‘a word to the wise’, in order 
to cure distinguished preachers of the distressing vice of long 
sermons. But in this one respect, at least, they were not wise. 
Our gentle hints, and so forth, were lighter than feathers. One 
of them, at last, brought us to downright, plain English, by a 
sermon two hours long, minus fifteen minutes. ‘ Dear Doctor’, 
we said to him, ‘your sermon this morning was too long. It 
would have made two splendid discourses ; but it made one in- 
tolerable one’. But he forgot, if he did not forgive, ‘the intol- 
erable’ part of our criticism. He seems to have been convinced, 
by the other part of it, that he had preached a doubly splendid 
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sermon ; and, consequently, the next time we heard him, his sep. 
mon was still longer, and lacked only ten minutes of two hours, 
We gave him up in despair. Let him alone, we said, ‘he ig 
joined to his idols’. 

After hearing Bishop X. preach an hour and three-quarters at 
a single stretch, we said to him next day, ‘ Well, Bishop, I did 
not go to hear you preach last evening. We heard you for an 
hour and forty-five minutes in the morning; and that was 
enough, even of a good thing, for one day.’ ‘Did you think my 
sermon too long?’ he inquired. ‘ Why, they told me it was too 
short.’ ‘They did, Bishop! and did you believe them? They 
told us’, we said, ‘it was entirely too long, and they certainly 
expected us to believe them.’ ‘Well’, said he, ‘at night I 
preached on/y an hour and five minutes, and they told me that 
was too short.’ ‘ Who in the world, Bishop, told you that your 
sermon of an hour and five minutes was too short?’ ‘ Brother 
Z. for one’, said he, ‘told me that he was delighted with the 
sermon, and was very sorry when I stopped.’ ‘ Are you sure he 
was sorry, because you stopped so soon?’ ‘Certainly’, he con- 
tinued, ‘that was the plain inference.’ Very well, the moment 
we laid eyes on Brother Z., we asked him, ‘ How did you like the 
Bishop’s sermon last Sunday evening?’ ‘It was an excellent 
sermon ’, said he, ‘ but it was entirely too long: he preached just 
one hour and forty minutes by my watch, and I thought he 
would never stop.’ We might, if necessary, recount many similar 
experiences, which have long since brought us to the conclusion, 
that two things are incurable,—a long-winded preacher and a 
broken-winded horse. 

There is no absolute, or fixed rule for the length of a sermon. 
As long as the preacher interests and edifies his audience, he may 
continue to hold forth, without violating any rule or canon of 
just criticism. But how can preachers apply this rule? Even 
the great Dr. Sparrow, with all his learning and genius, fre- 
quently failed to discover whether his hearers were interested, or 
only bored, by his sermons. A memorable instance of this oc- 
curred during one of his visits to the University of Virginia. It 
was communion Sunday ; and, in addition to the long service, he 
preached one hour and a quarter! We were delighted with his 
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Jearned and eloquent discussion of a great theological theme. If 
it had been addressed to theological students, or to learned divines, 
it might very well have been pronounced an admirable discourse, 
But, as it was, it flew high above the heads of his audience. Ac- 
cordingly, some listened, as in duty bound, some dosed, and all, 
or nearly all, were decidedly bored. We were greatly mortified 
by the various remarks of the congregation, and we determined 
to let him know, how much we were pleased, and how much the 
most of his hearers were not pleased. It was the only time he 
ever took fire at our criticisms; and it was beautiful to see his 
fine features kindle with emotion, as he defended himself against 
our strictures. The chief ground of our objection, which we 
urged in the mildest possible terms, was, that his ‘splendid dis- 
course flew above the heads of his hearers’; and that his ‘ richly 
laden missiles, therefore, produced no more real effect, than if 
they had been so many blank cartridges’. He repelled the criti- 
cism warmly. Finding it necessary to come down to particulars, 
we asked the Doctor, ‘ Why did you use the word otiose in your 
sermon?’ ‘Why’, he instantly replied, ‘because it is the only 
word in the language which exactly expressed my idea.’ ‘ Yes, 
my dear Doctor’, we rejoined, ‘like some other words in your 
sermon, it expressed your idea exactly to yourself, but to nobody 
else. One of the most learned Professors in this University, 
asked what you meant by the word oceoze’, (for that was the way 
in which he supposed it was written). Then the good Doctor 
sent a missile at us, which did not fly over our heads. ‘What!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘is it possible that the most learned Professor in 
the most learned University of the South, did not know the 
meaning of ofiose? Did he never hear the expression “ ofiwm 
ewm dignitate”? Did he never read Paley, who speaks of 
“Nothing more than an otiose assent” ?’ ‘Good!’ we replied 
to the triumphant taunt of the great Doctor, ‘ you have convicted 
us of ignorance. We ought to have thought of otiose; but we 
supposed it was spelled oceoze. We confess our stupidity. But 
what we complain of is, that you do not consider how ignorant 
we poor people are, and consequently preach to imaginary beings, 
not to your actual hearers. What did your hearers know about 
otiose, or otium cum dignitate, or about Paley’s Moral Philosophy ? 
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Your hearers might, no doubt, be convicted of their ignorance in 
regard to more than twenty words in your sermon. But tell me, 
is it the high office of the preacher to enlighten his hearers, or 
merely to convict them of ignorance, and then leave them con- 
founded? Can it be said that, under such a ministration of the 
Word, “the poor have the Gospel preached to them”?’ The © 
good Doctor looked very serious; and, feeling that we had re- 
covered from our severe fall, we changed the conversation to more 
agreeable, if not to more profitable, topics. 

We have related the above anecdote, for the benefit of our 
young Methodist preachers ; some of whom, we are sorry to say, 
are sadly given to the use of ‘tall English’. Not that we would 4 
have them io imagine, for a moment, that there was anything | 3 
like their passion for big words, or miserable pedantry, in the 


young preachers, the great lesson, that the language of the people, “ae 
and not of the schools, is the only one fit for the pulpit. The 
essay style, even the most polished and beautiful, is entirely out 
of place on the lips of one, who would preach as ‘a dying man to “ae 
dying men’. . a 

We must add, however, in justice to Dr. Sparrow, that nothing © 
like vanity or self-display ever suggested any portion of his. 
sermons. If, at times, he preached above the heads of his ~ 
audience, it was only because he thought too much of his subject, “3a 
and too little of his hearers. He did not think of himself at all. “i 
In all the exercises of his mind, there was, indeed, as perfect an 
abnegation of self, as we have ever seen in mortal man. This 
was, after all, the chief beauty, and the wonderful charm of his 
pulpit efforts. We have often seen him, especially in the earlier 
part of his career, and in the lecture-room, ‘rapt with the rage 
of his own ravished thought’; but never, in a single instance, do 
we remember to have witnessed the cloven foot of self obtruding 
itself upon the notice of his hearers. In this respect, at least, he 
was a model for all preachers of the Gospel. Would that it 
were universally imitated! If his sermons were sometimes too 
long, as well as too high, this arose, not from self-consciousness, 
but from self-forgetfulness. In such instances, he thought only of 
his subject, and, in following his own ideal in the discussion of it, 
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he left his audience to take care of themselves. This, as it 
appears to us, was the chief defect of some of his sermons. They 
were great theological essays, rather than direct, earnest, and 
pungent appeals to the hearts and consciences, the hopes and the 
fears, of the conerete, living, breathing flesh and blood before 
him. 

In nine cases out of ten, perhaps, the minister who preaches 
as long sermons as he did, is governed by vanity as much as by 
any other motive. We know one preacher, in particular, whose 
sermons answer to the definition of a mathematical line — ‘ length 
without either breadth or thickness’. But the friend who, for the 
benefit of his congregation, ventures to hint that his sermons are 
a little too long, is put down, at once, in the category of his 
enemies. Everybody has heard, how the Archbishop of Toledo 
used to read his sermons to Gil Blas, and begged him to give 
warning of the first sign of superannuation therein, in order that 
he might quit the pulpit in time to save himself from disgrace ; 
and how, as soon as Gil Blas complied with his request, he led 
him to the door, sent him forth into the streets, homeless and 
friendless, to shift for himself, wishing him ‘all the good luck in 
the world, with a little more taste’, The Archbishop has not 
died ; he still lives in a thousand successors. The preacher to 
whom we have referred, has dismissed some of his best friends, 
and broken with them for life, because they ventured to suggest, 
that his sermons are a little too long. Infinite is the distance 
between the vanity of such a Christian minister, if Christian he 
may be called, and the profound humility of the Rev. William 
Sparrow. 

In the admirable address of Professor Walker, which extends 
from page 366 to page 388 of the volume before us,-the char- 
acter of Dr. Sparrow, as a teacher, is very fully and ably dis- 
cussed. We wish we could lay the whole of this address before 
our readers; for, although it exhibits the model of the teacher, 
the picture is not at all exaggerated or overdrawn. After an 
animated description of the great Doctor among his pupils, 
Professor Walker exclaims, ‘ He was a teacher! Teaching was - 
his work’. ‘Truly, teaching was the peculiar, and appropriate 
work, for which he was designed and so admirably fitted by 
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nature, as well as by grace. Happy was the man; for he not q 
only ‘found his work’, but he also did it incomparably better © 
than any other teacher whom we have ever known. - 

But what is it to be ‘a teacher’? and what do we mean by f 
‘teaching’? To give instruction, or to impart knowledge, isthe — 
only idea most people have of teaching. But this is not ‘ work’, 7 
Such teaching, if teaching it may be called, may be performed 
by a book, no less than by a man. Dr. Sparrow’s work was far 
other and nobler than this; and no one, whoever sat under histeach- 7 
ing, could entertain so low and mean an idea of the teacher, 
Hence, in his address to the pupils of Dr. Sparrow, Professor 
Walker truly says :—‘ Need I describe to those who so well haye 
known, that rare power of impartation, that aptness not only to 
teach but to quicken thought in the recipient, to set men to 
thinking, and investigating, so as to enable them to reach conclu- 
sions really their own, and, therefore, of permanent value! 
Whatever may be said of William Sparrow in other respects, 
this was peculiarly his gift, preéminently his power. It was not 
merely that he was endowed by nature with the regal preroga- 
tive of a superb intellect, an imagination adequate to all the de- 
mands of that intellect for illustrative and embodying power to 
vivify its conceptions to others, an emotional structure promptly 
and thoroughly responsive. With all this, there was something 
more, the power of living communication, of stimulating thought, 
of quickening intellectual activity’. No one can, from his own 
personal experience, bear a more decided testimony to the truth of 
all this, than the present writer. If it errs at all, it is an error 
of defect, not of excess; it falls below, it does not go beyond, the 
merit of our great theological teacher. 

In the high and true sense of the word, no man can educate 
another ; he can only help him to educate himself. Or, in other 
words, every man who is truly educated, is self-educated. It 
was for this reason, that Socrates refused to assume the name or 
title of ‘ teacher’, preferring to call himself, more modestly, ‘a 
midwife’, whose office it is, not to put the offspring of his own 
mind into the minds of others, but to enable them to conceive, 
nourish, mature, and bring forth their own thoughts. William 
Sparrow did not profess to do any such work; but he did it. 
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| We can truly say, that he did more for us, in this respect, than 


did all the other men with whom we have ever come into contact. 
He was the true midwife of the mind; and we owe to him, 
under God, a debt of gratitude which no words can express. 

We have always regarded it, as one of the most blessed events 


© of our life, that a kind providence placed us under the influence 


of such a teacher. He was at once the father, the mother, and 


| the midwife of our intellectual being. He found us in a state of 
© despondency, bordering on blank despair, as to our capacity to 


produce anything worthy of notice ; and he left us with the con- 


» fidence, and the courage, which have enabled us to accomplish all 


the laborious work of the brain, (be it small or great,) that we 
have achieved in life. What our life would have been, if we had 
not come under his wonderful influence, it is impossible to con- 
geive or to conjecture. But, as we have often thought, it might 
very well have been a total shipwreck and failure. He was 
certainly the greatest of all our human benefactors. It is the 
object of this paper, however, neither to eulogize him, nor to re- 
view his ‘ Life and Correspondence’, but to describe, in as terse 
and truthful terms as possible, the spirit, and the methods, by 
which he so greatly influenced our destiny for good, as well as 


the destiny of others. We have no doubt that many of his 
. pupils, if they should condescend to read after a despised Metho- 


dist, will recognize the truthfulness and accuracy of the des- 
cription. At all events, it is our one object to place before the 
readers of THE SouTHERN REVIEW a life-like portrait of a 
‘model teacher’. 

It was not Dr. Sparrow’s great learning, nor his great intellect, 
which made him so great a teacher, or educator of young men. 
He possessed, it is true, as Professor Walker says, ‘ the regal pre- 
rogative of a superb intellect’; but it was not this, which con- 
stituted the secret of his influence and power. With astill more 
superb intellect, he might have been a failure as a theological 
teacher, or as a teacher in any other department of knowledge. 
Nor was it his great learning, which gave him such marvellous 
skill in moulding the minds of his pupils. Indeed, his learning 
was, in some respects, very greatly exaggerated, by the too partial 
judgment of his friends. We are not surprised at the opinion of 
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Dr. McElroy, that ‘he was specially able, even at that early age, 
[at twenty-seven or eight,] in the mental and moral philosophies, 
He had thoroughly mastered every able book on those subjects which 
had at that time been published ; and my impression was, that he 
was fully able to write, on either, a better book than any on the 
subject extant’. This is a mistake. Dr. McElroy was not one 
of the pupils of Dr. Sparrow ; and besides, if he had been, his 
own attainments ‘in the mental and moral philosophies’, did not 
qualify him to judge of the attainments of others. In fact, at 
the time specified, and even two years later, Dr. Sparrow’s 
knowledge of ‘the mental and moral philosophies’, was neither 
very extensive nor systematic. Our impression was, at first, the 
same as that of Dr. McElroy; for, in the enthusiasm of our 
youthful imagination, we had ascribed to our beloved teacher, not 
only ali the virtues under heaven, but also all the- knowledge, 
We shall never forget our surprise, when, as late as the twenty- 
ninth or thirtieth year of his age, we discovered that he had not 
read, much less mastered, either of the two very greatest works 
on moral philosophy, which have ever been written, namely, the 
‘Ethics of Aristotle’ and the ‘Sermons of Bishop Butler’. He 
was, no doubt, even at the early age specified, more deeply versed 
‘in the mental and moral philosophies’, than most other 
preachers, or doctors of divinity; but that is not saying much 
for him. We here repeat and record, therefore, for the encour- 
agement of other teachers of the philosophies in question, that 
Dr. Sparrow’s knowledge of works on the subject was neither 
extensive nor systematic. Indeed, if, considering the manifold 
infirmities and frailties of his body, as well as the all-absorbing 
labors of his daily life, from his youth up, in teaching and govy- 
erning those younger than himself, he had possessed the know- 
ledge imputed to him, he would have been too great a prodigy 
for history, and would have to be relegated to the regions of 
romance. It was something far better than intellect, or know- 
ledge, which enabled him to shape the character, and to control 
the destiny, of his pupils, with a marvellous skill peculiar to 
himself. We can testify to this with confidence; for we have 
experienced, and do know, the thing whereof we affirm. 

It was his profound sympathy with his pupils, and his intense 
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desire to benefit them, which constituted the secret of his influ- 
ence over them, as well as suggested the best means of drawing 
out, and perfecting, their respective capabilities and talents. 
This sympathy, of course, like that of Jesus, had its roots in love. 
Though it beat in a frail, languid body, which seemed hardly 
able to bear up under the burden of its own weakness, his great, 
warm, Irish heart glowed with a love, as tender as woman’s, for 
all things, whether animate or inanimate. In speaking of 
Kenyon College, where we first met him, he once said :—‘ I have 
stood by it through all its struggles, from the time it was com- 
menced at Worthington till now, when Bexly Hall is being built. 
In this place my best years of labor have been spent, and here 
my children have been born. Mr. S., I love the very stones upon 
the road’. If this sentiment had been uttered by any other man, 
we might have suspected it of extravagance; but falling, as it 
did, from the lips of Dr. Sparrow, as free from guile as an infant’s, 
we have no doubt of its perfect truthfulness and sincerity. But 
if he loved ‘the very stones upon the road’, how must he have 
loved the pupils, by whom he was so greatly revered and so tenderly 
beloved! His love for his pupils was shown, not by words or 
professions, but by every act of his life. It beamed forth on all 
occasions, and under all circumstances. ‘The charm of his 
manner, so dignified and yet so gentle, was irresistible ; and the 
memory of it is, at this moment, as bright as its presence was 
forty years ago. There was not the least approach toa vulgar 
familiarity on the one hand, nor to a pompous stiffness on the 
other, in anything he ever said or did: all was easy, natural, 
dignified, gentle, sweet, majestic. He was, at one and the same 
time, the most elevated and the most genial man in his bearing, 
whom it has ever been our happiness to know. 

We were never so happy as in his presence. We should have 
been oppressed by our very great veneration for him, if he had 
not inspired us with ‘the perfect love which casteth out fear’. 
As it was, our perfect freedom and ease in his presence, opened 
the way for that action and reaction of mind upon mind, by 
which we were gradually delivered from ‘the slough of despond’, 
and our feet planted in the ‘land of Beulah’. He helped us to 
become an active, cheerful worker, instead of making us, as 
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perhaps he might have done, a despondent drone. The several 
steps or means, by which Dr. Sparrow helped to bring about 
such a result, will illustrate his character, as a teacher, better 
than any number of generalities. 

In the first place, then, he always encouraged his pupils to 
examine, compare, study, reason, and think for themselves. Pro- 
fessor Walker dwells on this point with great and deserved 
emphasis. But what always struck us, with peculiar force, this 
encouragement was given, not in words only, but in the whole 
tone, manner, and spirit of his dealing with his pupils. Any 
teacher can exhort others to think for themselves, and even pro- 
nounce high-sounding eulogies on the right of private judgment ; 
but who can be patient with a weak brother, when he presumes 
to exercise this right at the expense of some favorite notion of 
his own? In this respect, as in all others, Dr. Sparrow practised 
what he preached. His example was even more beautiful than 
his precept. 

We had accepted a situation in Kenyon College, which was 
tendered to us by Bishop McIlvaine, with a view to aid a younger 
brother in the completion of studies which, with wonderful 
success, he had pursued at home, and alone. We wrote to him to 
join us at Kenyon ; but the letter never reached him. A day 
or two before it would have done so, he died, ‘ pointing up to 
heaven, and saying, the great glory of dying is, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt’. So did this youth of seventeen, who was 
regarded as a prodigy of intellect by all who knew him, pass 
away from all the pomps and vanities, all the trials and difficulties 
of earth. The blow seemed to extinguish in us the very light of 
life. But it led in the end to our entrance into the Theological 
Seminary, connected with Kenyon College under the Presidency 
of Bishop McIlvaine, and to our becoming a candidate for orders 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church.. This threw us into close 
and intimate association with Dr. Sparrow, who was then Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Divinity in the Seminary. Thus, by one 
afflictive dispensation of Providence, was changed the whole 
color and complexion of our mortal life, and also, perhaps, our 
destiny for eternity. It is certain, that no greater boon, nor one 
more perfectly adapted to our then state of mind, than just such 
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a friend and teacher as Dr. Sparrow, could have been vouchsafed 
to us. 

We have already spoken of the manner in which he was 
accustomed to encourage, and to help, the students to think for 
themselves. He never made his pupils feel his superiority, ex- 
cept in open, free, and fair discussion with them, which he 
welcomed as one of the best means for the development of their 
intellectual powers. He could enter into such discussions with 
them, with the unaffected simplicity of a little child, or of a great 
man, and on perfectly equal terms. But more than this — un- 
speakably more—if one of his pupils happened to be in the 
right, as was sometimes the case, the great Doctor was no sooner 
made to see, than he acknowledged, his error. We remember 
two instances of this, which deserve to be recorded, not only on 
account of the light they throw on the character of Doctor 
Sparrow, but also on account of the great importance of the 
principles involved in the discussion. 

The first occurred in the recitations of our class on Butler’s 
Analogy. The discussion related to the following passage of the 
Analogy :—‘ There is a very strong presumption against common 
speculative truths, and the most ordinary facts, before the proof of 
them ; which yet is overcome by almost any proof. There is a 
presumption of millions to one against the story of Cesar, or of 
any otherman. For suppose a number of facts so and so circum- 
stanced, of which one had no kind of proof, should happen to 
come into one’s thoughts; every one would, without any possible 
doubt, conclude them to be false. And the like may be said 
of a single common fact’. [Part u. chap. ii.] Now, this 
passage occurs in the discussion of the ‘Presumption against a 
Revelation considered as Miraculous’; and, if true, sets forth a 
principle of the utmost importance. But is it true, that there 
may be ‘ the presumption of millions to one’ against any pro- 
position, or story, or fact, ‘which yet is overcome by almost any 
proof’? Is it not true, on the contrary, that just in proportion 
as anything is improbable, the proof must be strong in order to 
establish it? 

This is the question, which was debated between Dr. Sparrow 
and one of his pupils, Mr. X. The question on the above 
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passage happened to be addressed to Mr. X., who answered that 
‘the passage seemed to him erroneous’. So great was the 
Doctor’s veneration for Bishop Butler, that he could not conceal 
his surprise at such an answer; and no wonder, for no thinker 
was ever better entitled to our profoundest veneration, than is the 


illustrious author of the Analogy. The good Doctor raised his - 


hand, his eyes dilated, and surprise sat on every lineament of his 
face, as he said, ‘ Why, Mr. X., it is a very dangerous thing to 
dissent from Butler’. ‘True’, replied Mr. X., ‘but we are sur- 
rounded by dangers on all sides. There is danger in dissenting 
from Butler, and there is danger in agreeing with him. Nay, if 
we agree with him implicitly, without due examination, we shall 
certainly fail to do our duty. For, in that case, even if he 
teaches the truth, it will not be ours. If we were to adopt his 
opinions, they will not be our opinions at all, but only a reflection 
of his. Hence, we must examine his opinions, even his, and 
realize the truth of them for ourselves, if we would make them 
our own. On no other condition can they be made a possession 
for us forever. But suppose that, in the close and conscientious 
examination of them, they should appear to be false, what then? 
Shall we not sayso? The fact seems to be, that here, in the 
darkness of the world, we are surrounded by dangers on all sides; 
and that it is our duty to make the best use of our faculties we 
can, and then follow the truth as it appears to us’. The great 
Doctor, instead of rebuking the apparent boldness and presump- 
tion of his pupil, was evidently pleased with his remarks ; and 
asked his reasons for thinking Butler was in error. This led to 
a debate, which lasted till the hour of recitation was at an end, 
It resulted in a drawn battle. 

But, when our next recitation on Butler was over, the Doctor 
requested Mr. X. to remain in the class-room. He did so; and 
the Doctor, who had evidently been thinking over the subject of 
discussion in the meantime, requested him to repeat his former 
arguments. This was no sooner done, than the Doctor said, 
‘You are right, Sir, you are right’; and, accordingly, he taught 
every subsequent class in the Seminary, that the passage in ques- 
tion is erroneous. But it was too much, it seems, even for him, 
to proclaim the victory of his pupil, by informing his classes from 
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whom he had received that important correction of Bishop Butler. 
He left that for Mr. X. to do. 

We cannot, for the want of room, reproduce at present the 
analysis, and the arguments, by which Mr. X. detected, and ex- 
posed, the error of Bishop Butler, to the satisfaction of Dr. Spar- 
row. We shall barely remark, in passing, that if the principle of 
said passage be true, it is evidently a canon of credulity, and not a 
rule to govern our rational belief. For, if we may believe the most 
improbable facts,— facts against which there is ‘a presumption of 
millions to one’,— upon almost any the slightest proof of them ; 
then may we just swallow half the absurdities and superstitinian 
of the world. But, in fact, the rule of evidence, or law of belief, 
laid down by the great Bishop, i is not true. With all his won- 
derful caution and acuteness, he deceived himself in this case, as 
well as in some others, by false analogies. 

The second instance occurred during one of the recitations of 
our class in Systematic Divinity. The Doctor asked Mr. X., 
how he understood the precept, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself’. He replied, ‘I understand it to mean, that we should 
love our neighbor exactly in the same degree as ourselves’. ‘Why, 
Mr. X.’, said the Doctor, with one of his most pleasant smiles, 
‘T knew a gentleman in Ireland, who entertained the same opinion 
you do; but he was crazy’. This raised the laugh on his pupil ; 
though nothing was further from his intention. He had merely 
recalled, on the impulse of the moment, one of his reminiscences 
of Ireland, without thinking of its effect on Mr. X., or the class, 
Mr. X. replied, ‘ Very well, Doctor, I knew of a man in Eng- 
land, who held the same opinion also; and he was not crazy’. 
‘Who was that?’ said Dr. S. ‘It was Bishop Butler’, replied 
Mr. X.. The Doctor was silent ; but it was beautiful to see how 
he blushed up to the eyes, as he proceeded to propound other 
questions to the class. 

We may well suppose, after such an encounter, the Doctor 
made haste to read Bishop Butler’s Sermon on ‘ The Love of our 
Neighbor’; and if he did so, he must have been converted to the 
opinion of his crazy friend in Ireland. For we hold that no 
man, who is a competent judge in such matters, can read Butler’s 
three ‘Sermons upon Human Nature’, in which he explains the 
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meaning of the phrase —‘ the love of self’, so as to understand 
his sermon on ‘ The Love of our Neighbor’, without being made 
to see, that it is our duty to love our neighbor in the same degree 
as ourselves. But how this is, we do not certainly know; as we 
have never made the inquiry of any of his pupils in classes sub- 
sequent to ours. 

But the beauty of the whole is, that, instead of rebuking the 
apparent presumption of Mr. X., he ever after treated him more 
as a companion, than as a pupil. It was by such means, and 
such treatment, that he encouraged, and developed, and trained, 
and brought out all that was of real value in his pupils. He 
thought far less of his own position, dignity, or self-importance, 
than he did of their good. No one ever felt the good effects of 
such treatment, more than did the present writer. It gradually 
lifted him, as we have already said, out of ‘the slough of de- 
spond’, and planted his feet on terra firma in ‘the land of Beulah’, 
How could it have been otherwise, when he was made to see and 
feel, that the great teacher, whom he so profoundly revered and 
so tenderly loved, treated him as an equal in the study of mental 
and moral philosophy. 

This is not all, For, as he understood our capacity for meta- 
physics far better than we did, so his conversations, wisely 
shaped, gave the direction to the main studies of our life. He 
seldom administered counsel or advice ; but, taking his pupils 
by the hand, he would quietly conduct them into the paths, in 
which he thought they ought to travel, without even letting 
them know the object or design of his suggestions. In one of 
our evening walks, for instance, he introduced the subject of 
President Edwards’ celebrated ‘ Enquiry into the Modern Pre- 
vailing Notions of the Freedom of the Will’. ‘I consider it’, 
said he, ‘to be one of the greatest masterpieces of human reason- 
ing. I do not believe in its conclusions; but I have never been 
able to detect the fallacy of the argument. I believe the fallacy 
lurks somewhere; but where? No one, so far as I know, has 
ever laid his finger on the fallacy, and said, there it is’. This 
hint, from such a man, was sufficient for us. It said to us, in 
effect, if you will ferret out, and expose, the fallacy, you will do 
a great work ; you will supply an important desideratum in philo- 
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sophy. We accordingly determined to look into the Enquiry ; 
and at the same time resolved that, if we could not detect any 
fallacy, either in the premises or in the logical processes, by 
which the great argument was vitiated, we would adopt its 
conclusions. But this engaged us in a labor, which, from time 
to time, absorbed our attention for the next fifteen years of our 
life. 

Our first examination of the work convinced us, that the 
‘Enquiry was involved in a vicious circle’. We stated this 
conclusion to Dr. Sparrow, and assigned some of the reasons on 
which it was founded. ‘The objection’, said he, ‘seems to be 
well taken. Follow it up; it may lead to valuable discoveries’. 
We did so; but it was after we had quitted the Theological 
Seminary, and removed to a great distance from Dr. Sparrow. 
We discussed this our first objection in the form of a letter to 
him ; and it afterward, stripped of its epistolary form, made 
eleven pages in our work on The Will. 

As one fallacy after another rose to view under the close, pro- 
tracted, and searching scrutiny we bestowed on the Enquiry, we 
discussed it in another letter to Dr. Sparrow. At the end of 
fifteen years, we had eighteen letters, not one of which he ever 
saw. Indeed, he did not know we were writing them; and yet 
all the time the investigation was going on, and the letters were 
written, his image was present with us; so completely had his 
existence become associated with the operations of our mind, 

He never saw a line of the work till it was published. Nor 
did any other human being, except our little wife, by whom it 
was copied for the press. He first saw the volume in a book- 
store; and was greatly taken by surprise. We are told that when, 
picking it up, he found it was dedicated to him, ‘ he blushed up 
to the eyes’. 

By the press everywhere, especially at the North, the work 
was most favorably noticed ; and many of the ablest journals of 
the country admitted, that we had ‘ laid the great New England 
giant prostrate in the dust’. But not one of these flattering 
notices, nor all of them together, were of so great a value in our 
estimation, or gave us so much pleasure, as the approbation of 
Dr. Sparrow. He pronounced it a complete refutation of Presi-, 
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. dent Edwards ; and expressed great surprise at the ‘ intellectual 


indolence’ of the world, which had so long permitted such a 
‘system of metaphysical shadows’ to challenge and defy the 
reason of mankind. This was more than a reward for our labors, 
But, after all, the labor itself, with the discipline it imparted to 
our intellectual powers, was its own best reward. 

The studies connected with our work on the Will, and the 
ideas they clearly fixed in our mind, led naturally, not to say 
necessarily, to the conception of ‘A Theodicy’. Nay, they had 
not only laid the foundation, they had also furnished much of the 
material, for such a work. Above all, the leading idea of our 
Theodicy, that a necessary holiness is no holiness at all, was 
evolved by those studies, and stood out in our mind, as ‘ the one 
bright particular star’ of the whole system. At the end of seven 
years more our Theodicy was ready for the press. It no sooner 
appeared, than it was literally devoured by our venerated and 
beloved teacher, who, at different stages in the progress of his 
reading, wrote us four several letters. In one of these, he said: 
‘IT am charmed! charmed! charmed! I expected a great book 
from you, but nothing like this’. Nearly all our many letters 
from Dr. Sparrow were lost during the war ; but our wife has dis- 
covered, among some of our papers, the first of those which re- 
lated to our Theodicy, In this letter, he thus concludes: 

‘I have got the Theodicy, and read one-third of it. I antici- 
pated much from the peeps I had taken of the manuscript; but 
not what I have found. Your negative work you have thus far 
done most admirably, and all men must acknowledge it; how 
the positive will fare at your hands, I have yet to see. I hope to 
finish the book this week. I am anxious to see what the Princeton 
Review, and that class of critics, will do with the part I have 
read. Their Magni Appolines, if I may use the term, are made 
to appear very dim-sighted and inconsistent. Oh, how little 
close and patient thinking there is in this world of ours! It is 
there the great deficiency lies—I am agreeably surprised, in con- 
sequence of some of your self-depreciating remarks, at your style. 
In many passages I have been quite moved by the point and force 
and clearness and freshness of your expression. I feared that 
owing to its being so long upon the stocks, it might lack in the 
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Jast-mentioned quality [freshness]; but not so: not so by any 
means. 

‘We are in tolerable health. With my very best regards to 
Mrs. Bledsoe and all the family, (including, as last but not least, 
our dear Susan,) I remain, most truly your affectionate friend, 

W. Sparrow.’ 


As we have already said, he wrote us several other letters 
while reading the Theodicy ; in which he became more and more 
enthusiastic to the end. He was ‘anxious to see what the 
Princeton Review would do’; but he was néver gratified. Whether 
that venerable journal has considered our Theodicy beneath its 
notice, or whether it has deemed ‘discretion the better part of 
valor’, it is certain, that it has observed a most profound silence 
in regard to a work, which has handled ‘their Magni Appolines’ 
without gloves. In the meantime, that work has passed through 
some fifteen or sixteen editions; has been endorsed by President 
McClintock ‘as one of the clearest and ablest expositions of the 
moral government of God that has ever appeared’, [ Methodist 
Quarterly Review, for Jan. 1854, p. 150]; by Professor Mansel, 
of the University of Oxford, England, ‘as one of the most valu- 
able philosophical works which this, or any other age, has pro- 
duced ’; and by Lord Brougham in terms still more exalted. Why, 
then, has the Princeton Review so long remained silent? Why 
did it permit the great Dr. Sparrow to live twenty years, and 
then die, without having his curiosity gratified? Echo answers, 
‘Why?’ 

We add, in conclusion to this branch of our subject, that if 
our examination of Edwards on the Will, or our Theodicy, pos- 
sesses any value, the world owes it to Dr. Sparrow, the great 
teacher who recently fell asleep in the city of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, more than to any other human being. If we knew how 
to render a more fitting tribute to his memory, we should be 
glad to do so. 

We have dwelt so long on Dr. Sparrow’s character as a teacher, 
that we cannot, in the remainder of this paper, do full justice to 
him asachurchman. We cannot, however, let the opportunity 
pass, without some notice of the nobler and more attractive 
features of his churchmanship. 
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As a churchman, then, he was free from all the littleness, and 
narrowness, and bigotry, by which so many sectarians are charac. 
terized and disgraced. His great, warm heart beat with an equal 
love for all the members of Christ’s mystical body, for all who 
love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth, of whatever name or 
denomination. His whole life was replete with manifestations 
of this beautiful trait of his Christian character ; many of which 
are recorded in the volume before us. Otherwise, he could not 
have been the teacher he was. ‘In the recitation room’, says 
Professor Walker, ‘he was on his throne. His sovereignty was 
indisputable ; a sovereignty exercised in its most beneficial form, 
and in such exercise full of delight and benefit to the subject’ 
[p. 371]. ‘How often’, says one of his pupils of later years, 
‘how often have we seen his eyes dilate, and his countenance 
shine, and his whole mien take on a certain majesty, as the very 
oracle of truth, as he sat in the class-room and spoke to us of the 
things of God. By what a subtle, irresistible magnetism have 
we sometimes listened to his fervent words’. No man—no 
king of thinkers — ever wielded, from such a throne, with more 
majestic mien of unconscious greatness, or with more genuine 
meekness, the golden sceptre of truth and love. And in no de- 
partment of his teaching, were these attributes more conspicuous, 
or more captivating, than in his utterances regarding the 
Church. If his gentle nature ever took fire, and sparkled with 
indignation, it was in view of the little, narrow, contracted 
notions of those, by whom one section of the Church universal is 
exalted at the expense of all others; especially when he encoun- 
tered these Pharisaical notions in his own little fold. 

We have a striking proof of this, in the feelings with which he 
regarded the action of the General Convention of 1868. The 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard, one of his former pupils, had exchanged 
pulpits with a Baptist minister of the Gospel. For this grievous 
offence, he was arraigned and tried by the authorities of the 
Episcopal Church; but, to the grief of his accusers, it was 
ascertained, that there was no canon by which he could, be con- 
victed, and deposed from office. To remedy this defect, a law 
was enacted by the General Convention of 1868, familiarly 
known as ‘the Hubbard Canon ’, forbidding the ministers of the 
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Episcopal Church to exchange pulpits with those of other de- 


nominations. 


The evil complained of scarcely existed, as such 


an exchange of pulpits hardly ever took place with an Episcopal 
minister: perhaps not once in twenty years. But it seems to 
have been regarded as a desecration of the Church, that such an 
exchange should be even possible. Accordingly, the canon in 
question was enacted, as a fence against the possibility of such 
grievous irregularities and disorders. This it was which kindled 
the indignation of the great Virginia churchman, whose Chris- 
tian sympathies no ‘ pent up Utica’ could contain, or cireum- 


scribe. 


His feelings on the occasion referred to, are thus described in 
the noble and eloquent language of Professor Walker :-—‘ The 
more outspoken forms of unbelief, those especially connected with 
investigations in the department of material nature, had not 
assumed the prominence with which they have since come before 


the world. 


There were, however, clear indications of their 


approach ; that the materialized Christianity which was vexing 
the Church would find its support in a materialized philosophy 
which was seeking to debauch the intellect of the world. The 
former, as more directly affecting the life and doctrine of the 
Church, as coming in conflict with principles of Christian truth, 
more naturally became, with him, the object of attention. 

‘With these feelings it was that he attended, as a delegate, the 
General Convention of 1868. It was scarcely with the hope, 
but still with the question as a possibility, will anything, in the 
way of legislation, take place through which the existing and in- 
creasing evils of symbolized Romanism in our midst can be 
reached and arrested? As a member of the Convention, he 
took no part beyond his vote, and conference with his friends 
and colleagues. With the results he was not encouraged; in- 
deed, he regarded the change in the canon, as to those who 
could minister in congregations, as not only unnecessary, but as 
positively damaging to the Protestant spirit and cause in our 
Church. Fully appreciating the reasons presented by some of 
his ecclesiastical friends and leaders in favor of the change, he 
still believed that it had injured the great cause to which he and 


they were alike devoted. 


It was, in his estimation, another on- 
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ward step in the process of dissociating the Protestant Episcopal 
Church from sympathy, feeling, and interest with the non-Epis- 
copal Churches of Christendom — in other words, from Protes- 
tantism ; and that it would be accepted by them, and by a large por- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, as meaning that they had no right 
to exist, had, in truth, no proper ecclesiastical existence. To this 
last dogma, that of excluding communities from the very name 
of Christian Churches, not on moral, religious, or theological 
grounds, but upon those of mere outward order and arrangement, 
he stood in the most uncompromising antagonism. His theo- 
logical nature repudiated it as a monstrous absurdity ; his moral 
nature, as a great moral and religious outrage. The progress of 
this dogma, the implicit form in which it was accepted and acted 
upon, were facts which gave him pain, not merely in view of the 
error involved, but of its dwarfing and debilitating influence 
upon ecclesiastical and religious life. His most unsparing attack 
upon it, the Commencement address of 1869, was, not improb- 
ably, suggested by the results of this Convention ’. 

The Address of 1869, to which reference is here made, is one 
of the most splendid productions of Dr. Sparrow’s pen. It lit- 
erally glows and glitters, from beginning to end, with a holy zeal 
for the glory of Christ, as over against the anti-Christian assump- 
tions of the Church and a corrupt hierarchy. The doctrine of 
‘the Apostolical Succession’, is treated by him as ‘the tap-root’ 
of the whole monstrous system ‘ of sacerdotalism ’, which, like the 
fatal Upas, distils deadly poison on the life, hope, and comfort 
of believers. 

In reply to one, who claimed a monopoly of the Spirit for the 
Episcopal Church, Bishop Meade—grand old hero and glorious!— 
replied that other Churches showed that they also possessed the 
Spirit, by the great work they were doing for the conversion and 
salvation of souls. ‘True’, answered his antagonist, ‘they have 
the Spirit as individuals, but we have it as a Church’. ‘ Very 
well’, said the Bishop, ‘when I come to die, I hope I may be 
found to have the Spirit as an individual’. The small church- 
man was silenced. In this respect, as in almost all others, Dr. 
Sparrow’s heart was as Bishop Meade’s heart; both being as 
one man in soul and sentiment. Neither had aught of that 
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Pharisaical pride and self-righteousness, which never fail to 
increase in proportion as true knowledge and piety decline, and 
‘Which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I am 
holier than thou’ [Isa. Ixv. 5]. 

Bishop Meade could no more believe, that the free Spirit of 
God, by which all things in heaven and earth are replenished 
and beautified according to their several capacities for its recep- 
tion, flows down upon the world only through prelatical digits, 
than he could imagine, that the very air and light of heaven are 
dispensed to mankind, not in universal showers of blessing, but 
only in scanty droppings through the miserable little strainers of 
some poor artificial scheme of man’s devising. Equally foreign 
from the notions of Dr. Sparrow’s head, and equally abhorrent 
to the sympathies of his heart, was such a fantastical scheme of 
prelatical pride. In reply to the doctrine that the influences of 
the Spirit are invariably tied to the sacraments, and that the sac- 
raments are to be handled by Episcopal priests alone, his language 
is as just as it is severe, as true as it is eloquent. ‘Supposing 
God in Heaven’, says he, ‘to have reserved to Himself the ad- 
ministration of religion, distinctively so called, in the world, 
through His eternal Son, and by His Spirit, and to purpose, as the 
very essence of that religion, that souls should come directly to 
Him in Christ by faith, and have fellowship with Him, a fellow- 
ship in which a stranger intermeddleth not; and supposing a 
sense of this, a feeling of this, an experience of this, to be the 
deepest element in the true Christian character, it follows inevit- 
ably that no sacerdotal partnership can be tolerated of God in this 
matter, inasmuch as it must tend to turn the reliance of the soul 
from Himself to dependence on a creature. And it also follows, 
that whilst instrumentalities, both personal and material, are ne- 
cessary in religion, still, in order that men may bear steadily in 
mind that they are only instrumentalities, and not the spiritual 
agent, it is manifestly necessary, also, that they be, and be re- 
garded effectual, not opere operato, but only so far as they are 
used in the exercise of faith; and furthermore, that it be held 
that the grace of the sacraments, as of other parts of external re- 
ligion, sometimes precedes, sometimes accompanies, sometimes 
follows, and sometimes does neither, and that they are never to 
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be considered necessarily synchronous. Where this view is not 
decidedly held by a Church, the people are in bondage to the 
minister, and the Spirit in bondage to its own ordinance; whereas 
we are told “the wind”, “the Spirit”, “bloweth where ig 
listeth”. Without this the ordinances of religion, designed to 
bring us nearer to God, only establish a cold, formal, distant con- 
nection, and often prove a positive hindrance to near approach, 
In short, without this, in the course of time, the Church becomes 
resolved into the ministry, the ministry into the Episcopacy, the 
Episcopacy into Popery, and the whole into priestcraft ; a mighty 
instrument of superstition, but a feeble instrument of true re- 
ligion. It is in this way [as all history testifies] the Church of 
the holy, and meek, and loving Jesus becomes one of the king- 
doms of this world, with its prizes of ambition, and consequent 
rivalries and contentions; a sad scene of selfishness and bad 
passions; no longer to be likened to some calm and peaceful lake 
embosomed in hills which shelter it from roughening winds, but 
rather to some huge caldron, boiling and bubbling with ingredi- 
ents secular and sacred, acrid and sweet, sometimes overflowing to 
the scalding of the nations. Witness the whole civilized world as 
it is and has been for the last three years. And what is imme- 
diately before us in the future, from the same cause and after the 
same style of event, no mortal can predict ; though, thanks to 
God, we know what will be the final result’. [Our Times and 
our Duties. Dr. Sparrow’s Commencement Address, 1872.] 
In April, 1851, he wrote as follows:—‘I have mingled with 
all sorts, and sizes, and descriptions of men, clerical and lay, and 
that, too, not from our own Church only. Two days I spent ‘on 
board a boat, with Archbishop Purcell, and Bishops Spaulding 
and Lanzy, of the Romish Church! I have had with them 
all much intercourse, and if I have learned nothing else, have 
learned something of that “ mystery of iniquity” which, in the 
Apostles’ day, had begun already to work. The close blood re- 
lationship between Romanism and Puseyism, yes, and High- 
Churchism, too, was made manifest in my eyes. The doctrine of 
the Apostolical Succession, as commonly taught, is the back-bone 
of both systems. Both alike resolve the being of a Church into 
it. Those that have it, no matter how heretical (I had the 
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statement alike from a Catholic and a Protestant Bishop), are a 
Church ; those who have it not, no matter how orthodox, and 
pious, and outwardly regular, are no Church. Good Lord de- 
liver me from such a caricature of the simple and spiritual 
Gospel of Christ’. 

It is no wonder that, in view of such a state of things, he 
should have felt and said, as he did, ‘Our Church is in the most 
anomalous condition of any in Christendom’. Only think of the 
present state of the Episcopal Church, and see how true this is, 
It is a Protestant Church, in which the very worst heresies of the 
Romish Church are practised, and tolerated. Behold a Protes- 
tant priest (so called), professing to convert, by a few words of 
magical power, the bread and wine of the Eucharist, into the 
very flesh and blood, the soul and divinity, of Jesus Christ! 
They eat this very flesh and blood of the blessed Lord ; but 
what, in this process of cannibalism, becomes of his soul and 
divinity, they do not tell us. What shall we say of such a doc- 
trine? or of the men who profess to believe it? Shall we pro- 
nounce them rational beings, or madmen? 

St. Paul says of the heathen that, ‘ professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools’. Why? Because, in theory at least, they 
‘changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image like 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and to four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things’. But these priests of Rome, and of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, work the stupendous miracle of actually 
converting every particle of sacramental bread and wine into the 
very essence of the incorruptible God! How innumerable the 
Gods, then, whom these miracle-workers have created! They 
eat their bodies; but what becomes of their souls? Are they 
left to wander, like the disembodied ghosts of Hades, in the 
boundless regions of infinite space? Or do they annihilate them, 
lest there should be more divinities in the Pantheon of modern 
Rome and of Episcopal Protestantism, than peopled the heavens 
and the earth of ancient Rome ? 

‘Alas! for the mutability of human opinions, and vagaries of 
human folly! Archbishop Tillotson believed, that so great, so 
gross, and so glaring was the absurdity of transubstantiation, or the 
change of bread and wine into the body and soul of Christ, that 
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hanging, as a mill-stone, about the neck of Romish infallibility, 
it would sink that dogma, and the Church professing it, into the 
depths of irretrievable disgrace. But instead of this, that absurd 
dogma, that monstrous abortion of night and darkness, is now, in 
the full blaze of the nineteenth century, attracting rational beings 
(so called) back into the foul embraces of ‘ the great whore’, upon 
whose forehead was written the name, ‘Mystery, Babylon the 
Great, the Mother of Harlots and Abomination of the Earth’; 
‘the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the 
blood of the martyrs of Jesus’. [Rev. xvii. 5, 6]. 

Is it, then, so soon forgotten, that Cranmer, and Ridley, and 
Latimer, and thousands of blessed saints and martyrs, were among 
‘the victims of the great whore’, and ‘ mother of abominations’? 
Nay, is it so soon forgotten, that these saints and martyrs gave 
their bodies to be burned, and their blood to be licked up by the 
flames, just because they could not subscribe to this very dogma 
of transubstantiation, and fall down and worship a piece of bread? 
Is all this so soon forgotten, that, in the very Church founded by 
the blood of those blessed saints and martyrs, thousands are em- 
bracing ‘the burning dogma’ of ‘the woman drunken with the 
blood of the saints’, as eagerly as they embraced the stake to 
escape the contaminating touch of that dogma, with its idolatrous 
worship? We do not believe that there is, in the history of 
mankind, at least since the appearance of Christ upon earth, such 
a disgusting spectacle of the inconstancy of human opinions, such 
a shocking discrepancy between profession and practice, such an 
appalling exhibition of the stupidity and folly of human reason, 
as that which is exhibited in the present anomalous condition of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church? And yet, in spite of this, that 
Church has, by the canon of 1868, in the very spirit of Rome, 
said to all non-Episcopal Churches, ‘Stand by thyself, come not 
near to me; for I am holier than thou’. Now, let any fair man 
look at this picture, then at that described in Isaiah [xliv.], and 
say, if this, also, is not enough, and more than enough, to stir 
up, as that did, the very spirit of Almighty God to derision and 
mockery, irony and scorn? In both cases, the monstrous ab- 
surdity, the heaven-defying impiety, is the same: ‘he maketh a 
god, and worshippeth it’. Ay, poor, blind, mortal man ‘ maketh 
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a god’, ‘he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth 
unto it, and saith, “Deliver me; for thow art my god”;’ and 
this, too, in a Protestant Church ! 

In the city of Baltimore, as well as elsewhere, this thing is 
continually practised —this thing of making a god, and falling 
down to it, and worshipping it, by Protestant priests on their 
way to Rome ; and that, too, right under the nose of the Protes- 
tant Bishop of Maryland, without the least notice or rebuke from 
him. But only let one Low Church minister omit one word from 
the office of infant baptism, and who does not know that he 
would soon be made to feel the claws of ecclesiastical power and 
discipline? This fearful inequality in the administration of dis- 
cipline, is what most deeply affected the heart of Dr. Sparrow ; 
and allusion is more than once made to it in the volume before 
us. It shows, beyond all question, that the main current in the 
Episcopal Church is flowing Romeward; and hence, as we see, 
her ‘ priests’ are frequently landed in the one true, apostolical, 
and infallible Church! It was the ardent, and repeatedly ex- 
pressed, wish of Dr. Sparrow, that all of the same school would, 
at once and in a body, go over to Rome, where they belong ; 
and rid the Episcopal Church of their corrupting influence. In 
speaking of Newman’s ‘ Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine’, (p. 161,) he says:—‘I am now reading it... .It 
shows great ingenuity and learning. Certainly he must be a 
powerful man. Pusey, by his side, is a driveller. The book, I 
would think, must bring many halting minds in England to a 
decision. As for American Puseyites, they are not sufficiently in 
earnest to cut off the right hand, and pluck the right eye, in 
the service of what they deem truth. Would that they were! 
It would be better for them as men, and it would be better for 
usasachurch. Our being able to slough off this dead matter of 
our system will depend, I think, much on this. If those who 
are not of us go not out of us, the leaven will be left at work in 
our midst. People will not believe that it exists, or else they will 
fancy it is innocuous ’. 

As these men so evidently belong to Rome, why do they not go 
to their own place at once, and not disgrace the sincerity of their 
profession as Protestants? Is it that they wish to remain where 
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they are awhile, and rehearse their parts, so that, when they get 
among Romish priests, they may make a respectable appearance? 
If so, they had better go at once ; for, as it is, the Romish priests 
only laugh at these mummeries in a Protestant assembly of 
heretics. It is not good acting, it is only bad aping, as we have 
heard some Romanists facetiously declare. 

Oh, how beautiful it is, to see these would-be ‘ priests’ aping 
those of Rome! To see their bowings and scrapings to the god 
they have just created with their own hands! Yea, to see them 
spread themselves, sprawling on their hands and knees before the 
whole congregation, to pick up one of the sacred crumbs of a 
divinity which has fallen on the floor, with their teeth, lest it 
should be desecrated by a less awe-inspiring touch! Or, in the 
language of Sydney Smith, to see their manifold ‘ postures and 
impostures, their flexions and genuflexions, their bowings to the 
east and courtesyings to the west, and all that sort of tomfoolery’, 
Surely, if we should judge from the antics of these men, we should 
think they were engaged in the imitation, or in the worship, of an 
ape, and not a god. But how infinitely ridiculous, if it be con- 
sidered, not as the worship of a monkey, but of Him who is a 
Spirit, and who requires all men to worship him ‘in spirit and in 
truth, in all simplicity and Godly sincerity’. And all this, to 
crown the whole ecclesiastical farce, in the Protestant Church, 
which a holy army of martyrs rescued from the Church of Rome, 
in order that the immortal souls of men might be delivered from 
just such appalling superstitions, idolatries, and drivelling stu- 
pidities. 

Many ministers of the Low Church party, offended by these 
things, had long talked of a secession from the church of their 
fathers, and the erection of a ‘ reformed Episcopal Church’. But 
as often as the crisis approached, which called for decisive 
measures, or bold action, they shrank from the responsibility and 
odium of the step. They lacked the moral courage to act upon 
their repeatedly avowed principles. It was very easy to.say 
what they would do in case such or such an event should 
happen ; but when the event actually happened, it was not quite 
so easy to act out their valorous resolutions. Nor is this all. 
For, when Bishop Cummins bolted, doing only what they them- 
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selves had often threatened to do, they turned their backs upon 
him, and pelted him with hard names. Nay, they boldly as- 
sembled under the mighty wing of the majority, whose displeasure 
they dreaded, and cleared their own skirts, by condemning the 
action of Bishop Cummins, in a public manifesto or ‘ declaration’, 
of their position in relation thereto. This was more than 
Dr. Sparrow could stand. -Accordingly, he launched at these 
time-servers, and their ‘ declaration ’, the boldest and most wither- 
ing bolt of indignation which was ever known to be hurled by 
him. It fell among them, too, like a blazing bolt from heaven ; 
and made them, or at least many of them, feel heartily ashamed of 
their conduct. Doctor Walker has preserved it in the following 
words of Dr. Sparrow :—‘I agree with you in your sentiments 
about Bishop Cummins. I am, of cuurse, often questioned, “ Well, 
Doctor, what do you think of the Bishop Cummins movement?” 
‘My uniform answer is the counsel of Gamaliel. Itis painful to me 
to see how Evangelical men, so called, join in the hue and ery 
against him, just as if there never had been any agreement be- 
tween him and them. That declaration! The life, for long 
years, of its signers, proves the reverse of that disclaimer. All 
Evangelical Episcopalians have had and professed the same 
grievances, and have contemplated the possibility of a secession 
in consequence. How, then, when one of their number makes ° 
the possibility actual, can they, in a moment, reverse the engine 
and move backward? They might think Cummins’ mode of 
procedure unwise, but the procedure itself is only what their 
hearts have been craving for a quarter of a century. I hada 
letter from New York, this evening, saying this movement is 
likely to spread. If it should, it will certainly ease the yoke 
from our neck. Some fear that the next General Convention 
will tighten the screws yet further. I hold the very opposite. 
Who knows but God means to use Bishop Cummins as an in- 
strument for our release from the bondage imposed by a heart- 
less majority, who will not believe in the seruples of tender con- 
sciences ? His success might liberalize ws, and bring him and‘us 
together again, and put an end to the schism. If, on the other 
hand, our General Convention should become more stringent 
toward Low Churchmen, and more indulgent toward High 
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Churchmen, then the Reformed Episcopal Church would be a 
city of refuge, and soon overshadow its rival. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church needs only to be liberalized, and rid of Romish 
germs, to overspread this Continent, at least in the upper and 
middle state of society’. 

This last sentence, which we have taken the liberty to em- 
phasize, expresses the sentiment which has long been entertained, 
and a thousand times expressed, by ourselves. Only rid the 
Prayer Book of its Romanizing germs, which have, of late, shot 
up into such a luxuriant growth, and borne such an abundant 
crop of Romish superstitions and follies ; and then will a new 
era of light, and hope, and glory dawn on the Protestant Episeo- 
pal Church. Only so far liberalize the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as to make it in germ, in root, and in branch a truly 
Protestant Church, and then, in our humble opinion, will her 
borders be enlarged, and her work in the service of Christ be 
crowned with more than tenfold success. Reform her ritual, and 
her offices of baptism, so that those who do not, and cannot, be- 
lieve in the grand Romish heresy of baptismal regeneration, can- 
not remain in her ministry, without a violation of their con- 
sciences, or else without a sophistication of them, and then, as we 
believe, an energy will be infused into her system of doctrine and 
worship, and a divine blessing vouchsafed to her labors, of whose 
magnitude and efficiency, few have ever dreamed. Dr. Sparrow 
has never entertained a doubt of the truth of this sentiment. 
But, alas! while the Episcopal Church has had one Sparrow 
among her clergy, she has had many Odenheimers, and Kipps, 
and Whittinghams among her Bishops. What, then, is her 
hope? After the long struggle of years, the High Church party 
has gained such an overwhelming ascendancy in her Councils, and 
the once respectable Low Church party has sunk into a slim and 
helpless minority, that the time for the great reform, and in- 
creased prosperity, of the Episcopal Church, which are so 
ardently desired by all her real friends, seems to have passed. 
What we so long and so ardently hoped she would have been, 
and what she might have been, if her rulers had only been wise, 
or animated by the Spirit, isnow among the dreams of the past. 
We now seem to hear the awful word, which so often falls, like 
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the voice of doom, on the wishes and hopes of men,—‘ It is too 
late’. When the heavens fall, it is said, we shall catch larks; 
but when will the heavens fall? In like manner, when the 
Prayer Book is reformed, and made thoroughly evangelical, the 
heavens may drop down fatness and glory on her prospects; 
but when will the Prayer Book be reformed? When will all its 
Romanizing germs be removed, by the great and continually in- 
creasing majority, whose chief delight it is to cherish those very 
germs, and develop them more and more into the full-blown fool- 
eries of Romanism? We may safely answer, when the sky falls, 
or the leopard changes his spots. Or if any changes be made, be- 
fore the Church itgelf is radically changed in doctrine, spirit, and 
worship, they can only be in the direction of Rome; revealing 
still more fully ‘ the close blood-relationship between Romanism 
and Puseyism, yes, and High Churchism, too’. All three isms 
spring from the same ‘ tap-root of sacerdotalism ’, ‘ the A postolical 
Succession ’, and all are fed with the same pabulum of Phari- 
saical pride. All three alike claim, with impious front, a mon- 
opoly of the Spirit and the promises; and all three, with equal 
audacity, unchurch all other churches but their own, and consign 
their members, one and all, however sound in doctrine and pure 
in life, to ‘ the uncovenanted mercies of God’. The very essence 
of all three isms, proceeding from the womb of ‘the woman 
drunken with the blood of the saints’, is the hell-born spirit of 
persecution. It kindled the fires of Smithfield under ‘ Bloody 
Mary ’, and of the furious persecutions under Laud ; whom Bishop 
Odenheimer of this country, in full sympathy with the odious 
and blood-thirsty tyrant, pronounces ‘ the Church’s wisest states- 
man’! ‘These three isms, ever true to their character, claim that 
their minions, and their minions alone, (we do not call them 
ministers,) are fit to handle the sacraments of life, and yet they 
convert them into instruments of death! They alone are the 
ministers of Christ, the Prince of Peace, the meek and lowly Jesus ; 
and yet they serve Him, the very incarnation of infinite love, in 
the holy temples of ‘ the Inquisition’, of the ‘ Court of High Com- 
mission ’, and of the ‘Star Chamber’. Great God! and is there 
one generous soul upon earth, which has ever thrilled at the sacred 
name of freedom, that does not recoil with horror at the bare 
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mention of such things, save among those who are profoundly 
ignorant of their past history ? 

Romanism, and Puseyism, and High Churchism differ, in fact, 
only as different stages in the development of the corrupt prin- 
ciples of human nature, which, as all history testifies, is so easily 
inflamed and ‘ set on fire of hell’, and which, in the eager pur- 
suit of earthly power and riches, never fails to ‘set on fire the 
course of nature’. ‘One spirit in them rules’. The same. 
spirit, namely, which ruled in that proud, persecuting Pharisee, 
Saul of Tarsus, when, before his conversion, he waged a war of 
extermination against the infant religion of Jesus. How unlike 
the spirit which, after his conversion, animated the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles! Having become an humble follower of ‘the 
meek and lowly’ Jesus, whom he had persecuted, he could more 
easily endure a thousand persecutions, than he could inflict one, 
Having been ruled by both spirits, no man ever better understood 
than did St. Paul the nature of both, and the relation which 
they sustain to each other. He knew that there were then, as 
there had been in all ages, the Cains and the Abels of history. 
Indeed, he himself had taken part with the Cains in the murder 
of St. Stephen, by looking on and giving his consent to that deed 
of blood. Who, then, could know better than he, the true 
character of the spirit of religious persecution? Or who, in one 
sentence, has ever set this principle before us, in a light so clear 
and so pointed? ‘But as then he that was born after the flesh 
persecuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so it is now’ 
(Gal. iv. 29). Even so has it always been, and so will it always 
be tothe end of time. Behold, then, the principle of religious 
persecution, as illustrated by the history of all ages, and illu- 
minated by the Spirit of inspiration ! 
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Art. I1.—The Rev. Benjamin Martin’s Examination of Pro- 
fessor Tappan’s Review of Edwards on the Will. New York: 
Bib. Repos. and Class. Review. 


[The following article appeared many years ago in The Biblical 
Repository and Classical Review ; a quarterly then published in 
New York, but afterward merged in the Princeton Review. We 
republish it here, on account of the great importance of the prin- 
ciple it illustrates; namely, the threefold distinction of the mind 
into the intelligence, the sensibility, and the will. No distinction 
is more important than this, especially to the maintenance and 
successful advocacy of our Arminian theology ; a fact which, we 
have abundant reason to know, is not sufficiently understood by 
all the ministers of our Church. The reader will find, at the 
conclusion of this article, a few additional reflections on the vast, 
the incalculable importance of the threefold distinction in ques- 
tion. | 


We have often heard it alleged, that Professor Tappan, in as- 
cribing the scheme of fatalism to Edwards, has entirely miscon- 
ceived his philosophy of the will; but, in our opinion, it will be 
found much easier to make such an assertion than to prove it. 
This charge has been repeated by an able writer in the Reposi- 
tory, .who seems to have exerted his utmost ingenuity to make it 
good. Yet, after all, if it should turn out that it is the disciple, 
and not the opponent, of President Edwards, who has ‘ capitally 
and essentially’ misconceived his doctrine, it would be no new 
thing under the sun. Indeed, we can more easily conceive, that 
the amiable desire to bring the system of so justly venerated a 
master into harmony with the truth, should have blinded the eyes 
of a loving disciple to its true features, than that ‘an anxiety to 
fasten on it the scheme of a physical necessity’, should have de- 
ceived and misled a candid and truth-loving opponent. Whether 
the former disposition has misled Mr. Martin, the writer in ques- 
tion, or the latter has betrayed Professor Tappan into a misstate- 
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ment of Edwards’ system, it is the principal object of the present 
article to inquire. 

In this discussion, we do not intend to enter into all the minute 
criticisms which have been made upon Prof. Tappan’s masterly _ 
review of Edwards. This would lead us into a variety of par- 
ticular details, which would become exceedingly tedious to the 
reader, without a sufficient return for such a tax upon his patience ; 
and besides, it would give our article the appearance of an at- 
tempt to adjust the respective merits of Prof. T. and his reviewer, 
rather than the air of a sober and serious inquiry after truth, 

The first point, then, in regard to which there is any important 
diversity of sentiment, is that which refers to the relation between 
the sensibility and the will. The review of Prof. T. possesses 
the very great merit, that it has exhibited and set forth the great 
accessions of strength which the cause of necessity derives from 
identifying the ‘sensitivity and the will’. Mr. Martin does not 
deny the correctness of the statement, that Edwards has con- 
founded these two faculties of the soul; but he thinks that Prof. 
T. has ‘scarcely paid sufficient attention to the cautious hesitaney 
with which Edwards always expresses himself on this subject’ 
(p. 37). 

Now, is it true that Edwards has always expressed himself with 
such cautious hesitancy? If we have read his works aright, he 
is very far from having done so. For, he expressly declares, 
that there are two faculties of the soul, the understanding and the 
will. And again, he explicitly asserts, ‘that the aftections of the 
soul are not properly distinguished from the will ; as though they 
were two faculties in the soul’. ‘The affections are no other than 
the vigorous and sensible exercises of the inclinations and will of 
the soul’. From the first of these sentences, one would suppose 
that Edwards intended to identify the affections with the will; 
but, in the second, he expressly identifies them, not with the will 
itself, but with the exercises of the will. 

This identification is here as pointed and positive in the state- 
ment of Edwards himself, as it could possiby be in Prof. T.’s 
representation of his doctrine. His ‘cautious hesitancy’ does not 
always adhere to him; in the above passages, as well as in many 
others which might be produced, it entirely vanishes. 
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It matters but very little, however, whether President Edwards 
held to this identification with a cautious hesitancy, or with a 
dogmatical confidence. The main question is, whether he has 
wrought this ‘manifest error’, as Mr. Martin calls it, into his 
scheme of necessity, and made it an integral part and parcel of 
his logic. If he has done this, it is a poor apology, to allege that 
he has built with materials of whose soundness he himself enter- 
tained very serious doubts. Whether he has done so or not, we 
shall see in its proper place. 

Mr. Martin attaches importance to the cautious hesitancy with 
which Edwards always speaks on this point, because he has in 
many instances taken the diametrically opposite ground, and 
maintained, not that desire is the same with volition, but that it 
is the cause thereof (p. 37). He confesses that Edwards has 
affirmed the identity alleged; but he also contends that he is 
equally explicit in denying it. He complains that Prof. T. has 
not expressly noticed this inconsistency. And why? Was Prof. 
T. bound to point out and dwell upon every defect in the work 
of President Edwards? Certainly not; and it is well, perhaps, 
that he has left some of them to be exposed by the disciples of 
the great New England metaphysician. 

But why should Prof. T., in justice to Edwards, have noticed 
this inconsistency? This question we shall permit the writer 
under consideration to answer in his own words. ‘ What is the 
value of all this oft-repeated argument, which alleges that 
Edwards identifies them, and imputes fatalism to his system, in 
consequence of the identification, the reviewer’s own inconsistent 
denial of his allegations will serve sufficiently to show. If 
Edwards did identify them, he had too much acuteness to persist 
in an error so manifest, and he relieved his system of its em- 
barrassments by a happy inconsistency for which his critic has 
not given him credit’ (p. 45). 

This is the burden of the complaint, then, that Prof. T. has 
not given Edwards credit for his ‘happy inconsistency’. Let 
him then have the full benefit of it. Will it deliver him, even 
during the happy moments of his inconsistency, from the scheme 
of fatalism which is involved in the identification of will and 
desire? By no means. It does not follow, that because the 
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identification of will and desire leads directly to the scheme of 
fatalism, the separation of them necessarily leads away from it, 
It is true that when Edwards identifies the two faculties in 
question, he makes the road to fatalism direct, short, and palpable; 
for, if a volition is a state of the sensibility, and this is necessi- 
tated, as it is conceded to be, the work of the necessitarian is 
done. The scheme of fatalism is established. It rests upon the 
very foundation on which Hobbes placed it, and on which it has 
too securely stood from his time down to the present day. But 
it does not follow, as we have said, that the distinction in 
question is a rejection of that scheme; for when Edwards distin- 
guishes between them, he is careful to make the necessitated state 
of the sensibility the necessitating cause of volition. By his 
inconsistency, therefore, he does not break the chain of necessity; 
he merely introduces another link into it. He contradicts him- 
self, it is true, as Mr. Martin alleges; but instead of delivering 
himself, by a ‘ happy inconsistency ’, from the scheme of fatalism, 
he does, by a most unhappy consistency, cling to it. This is the 
true state of the case; and if Prof. T. has not given his author 
credit for a happy inconsistency, it is because he does not deserve it. 

Those who have felt constrained to take sides against President 
Edwards, must content themselves, in the best way they can, to 
labor under a very great disadvantage. His disciples, even the 
most candid and philosophic among them, find it very convenient 
at times, to manufacture his great name and reputation into an 
element of logic. The writer under review is not altogether 
free from this very common fault. ‘Edwards had too much 
acuteness’, says he, ‘to persist in an error so manifest’. But did 
he not persist in it? Did his acuteness enable him to see through 
it, and expel it from his works? No such thing is pretended. 
It is admitted by Mr. Martin, that he fell into this manifest 
error, and that it is to be found in the present edition of his 
work. What is meant then by his having had too much acute- 
ness to persist in it? The meaning of the writer evidently is, 
not that Edwards has seen through his error and rejected it, but 
that he has, ‘in many instances’, taken up with contradictory 
positions. Now if it is any evidence of acuteness for an author 
to occupy contradictory positions, we know of nothing which is 
so well entitled to the character of acuteness as dulness itself. 
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We are very far from intending to intimate that Edwards had 
not sufficient acuteness to see through the ‘ manifest error’ in 
question ; but that it was possible for him to persist in it, we 
think is sufficiently proved by the fact that he has actually done 
so. He not only persisted in it, but he was enabled to do so by 
means of his acuteness. Locke had pointed out the distinction 
between will and desire; and the acuteness of Edwards was 
aroused, not to illustrate and vindicate this distinction, but to 
overthrow it, in order that he might establish an identification, 
which is so great a prop and support to the particular scheme he 
had undertaken to advocate. His departure from the manifest 
error in question was not the work of his acuteness; if it had 
been, the error itself would have been abandoned. All his 
acuteness was enlisted — calmly and deliberately enlisted — on 
the side of this error; and if he has departed from it at all in 
other parts of his work, it is in those moments of happy forget- 
fulness in which he permitted the thoughts and workings of his 
great mind to have fair play. It is our decided opinion that 
the acuteness of President Edwards was sufficient for anything, 
except for that which is so far above and beyond the reach of all 
human genius —a severe and rigid consistency in the defence of 
error. 

Other strictures in abundance might be offered on the above 
passage; but we shall pass them over in silence, because we deem 
them of scarcely sufficient importance to engage the attention of 
the reader. Before we leave this branch of the subject, however, 
we must notice the prominent part which the identification of 
will and desire has been made to perform in the scheme of ne- 
cessity. We have already seen how it helps that scheme by con- 
founding the phenomena of the will with those of the sensibility, 
which are admitted to be necessitated. In addition to this, we 
may safely say, that the error of confounding will and desire has 
been the source of no little mystification and delusion. 

For example, to the mind of President Edwards it seems to 
have been ‘ utterly unintelligible’ to speak of an action or voli- 
tion, in which there ‘is no passion or passiveness’ (p. 198). 
Now, whence arose this great difficulty? Its source is obvious. 
Having confounded a state of the sensibility, which is purely 
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passive, with an act of the will, he was sadly perplexed to con- 
ceive of this compound nature as ‘something wherein is no pas- 
sion or passiveness’. If he had clearly distinguished between 
will and feeling, he might have conceived of a pure act of the 
mind which is not even partly passive. By confounding the 
sensibility with the will, the phenomena of the latter appeared 
to him to present two phases, the one active, the other passive; 
and hence the absurd conception of an act which is only in_ part 
an act. If he had clearly and constantly distinguished these two 
things, as Mr. Martin now admits he should have done, he would 
have seen that there are two distinct phenomena instead of one: 
the state of the sensibility, which is merely a passive impression, 
and an act of the will, which is all an act. We do not intend, 
however, to dwell upon this distinction, nor to advert to the false 
analogies and illustrations by which it has been obliterated, and 
the mass of cloudy sophisms reared upon its ruins. 

Bui the ‘ manifest error’ in question, is made to perform one 
function in the scheme of necessity, which is by far too important 
to-be overlooked. It is truly wonderful to watch it in its work- 
ings and to behold its mysteries. The will, says Edwards, is 
determined by the strongest motive, by the strongest appetite, by 
the strongest inclination, &c. Now here, as Mr. Martin truly 
says, does Edwards recognize the distinction between the sensi- 
bility and the will. He considers the strongest desire, or affec- 
tion, or passion, not as volition, but as the cause of volition. But 
yet, when he comes to fix his eye upon such distinction, it seems 
to fade away under his steadfast gaze. Just mark his words,— 
‘I have chosen’, says he, ‘rather to express myself thus, that the 
will always is as the greatest apparent good, or as what appears 
most agreeable, than to say the will is determined by the greatest 
apparent good, or by what seems most agreeable; because an 
appearing most agreeable to the mind, and the mind’s preferring, 
SEEM SCARCELY DISTINCT’. Here, it is perfectly evident, that 
although Edwards did sometimes distinguish between volition and 
‘the mind’s sense of pleasure’, as Mr. Martin contends he did; 
yet when he came to consider this matter more closely, he did not 
exactly like todo so. He did not like to say, that ‘the mind’s 
sense of pleasure’ is the cause of volition; because it seems 
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scarcely distinct therefrom. He expresses himself ‘ with cautious 
hesitancy ’, it is true, as becomes every honest man to do, who 
feels that he is in a mist; but yet he expresses it against the dis- 
tinction which is claimed in his favor. 

It is very true, if these two things are not distinct, it is absurd 
to call one the cause of the other; and Edwards has run into 
this absurdity, just as often as he has represented the will as 
being determined by the sense of the most agreeable. This he 
has often done; and yet, as we have seen, he was at times not 
altogether unaware of the absurdity involved in this manner of 
speaking. Now, how does he seek to escape this absurdity ? 
By ceasing to call one the cause of the other, and choosing to 
say that one is as the other!~ Incredible as it may seem, this is 
the precise course which he hastaken. Is it not wonderful, that 
it did not occur to so acute a mind, that if they are not distinct, 
then to say that one is as the other, is only to say, that a thing is 
as itself? According to his own psychology, by which the 
emotive part of our nature and the will are identified, his great 
fundamental doctrine is either an absurdity, making a thing the 
cause of itself, or an insignificant truism, declaring that a thing 
is as itself’; and if this did not so appear to himself, it was be- 
cause a better psychology was partly presented to his mind, so 
as to obscure the absurdity of his doctrine in its one form, and 
to hide its insignificance in the other. It is evident that his 
great mind was under a cloud, into which the light of nature 
had but a partial entrance ; and hence, ‘ the cautioys hesitancy ’, 
the wavering and the vacillation, which marked his course, as 
well as the darkness and the dissatisfaction which hang around his 
system. We do not suppose, that Edwards was at all aware of 
the process by which he slided down into the truism, that a 
thing is always as itself; but when he had once reached it, he 
felt quite sure that his foot was planted on a rock. His cautious 
hesitancy all vanishes, and he feels that he may dogmatize with- 
out the least fear of contradiction. There is scarcely a plainer 
or more universal dictate of the reason and experience of man- 
kind, than that when men do what they please, then they do what 
they please. This is the firm and impregnable position in which 
he finds himself intrenched. To deny this position, he repeat- 
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edly and truly affirms, is a contradiction in terms. It is to put 
‘the soul in a state of choice’, and yet affirm that it ‘has no 
choice’ (p. 74). It is to contend, that ‘the mind may choose 
without choosing’; which is just as absurd as to assert that ‘a 
body may move while it is in a state of rest’ (p. 64). With 
whatever caution, then, the ‘ manifest error’ in question may 
have been broached, it has become, in its results, as unbounded, 
as it is unassailable, in its dogmatism. 

In the perception of truth, and in the feeling of pleasure or 
pain, ‘ the intelligence and the sensitivity ’ are both passive. The 
will is the power by which we act.- It has been, as we have 
seen, by confounding the phenomena of this active power of the 
mind with those of one of its passive susceptibilities, that the 
scheme of necessity has been made to appear so adamantine in 
its strength. This confusion of things which are so different in 
their natures, has been, we are firmly persuaded, one of the chief 
sources of the influence of this scheme over the human mind, 

A striking light is thrown upon this subject, by a curious and 
interesting passage of literary history. There was a gentleman 
of the University of Cambridge who had become deeply en- 
tangled in the scheme of necessity ; so that he could not help be- 
lieving, as he said, that our volitions are necessitated. In 
writing to the celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, in relation to his 
difficulties, he said, ‘I cannot but suspect, that I am got into a 
very odd train of thoughts: and yet, when I take a survey of 
my ideas on.all sides, I am at a loss how or where the delusion 
could creep in’. In the course of this interesting correspondence, 
which extended to three letters on the one side and to four on 
the other, the source of his delusion became manifest to himself. 
Tt arose from the identification, not of will and desire, according 
to the practice of more modern necessitarians, but of the will and 
the understanding. ‘’7is allowed’, says he, ‘ that the will is no 
other but the last judgment of the understanding’; and having set 
out with this assumption, he could not escape the conclusion, that 
the will, i.e. the last dictate of the understanding, is necessitated. 
He concludes the correspondence, however, with this ingenuous 
confession :—‘ I have now, to my great satisfaction, a clearer in- 
sight than I ever expected, into so intricate a question as we have 
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been upon. The consideration, that the last judgment of the 
understanding can have no influence on self-motion, because 
there is no resemblance between an action and a perception of the 
mind, and that therefore there must be some distinct principle of 
self-motion entirely independent of the perceptive faculty, weighs 
very much with me; and I think it is very probable, (as you 
observe) that our want of clearly distinguishing between the per- 
veptive and the active faculty, is the chief origin of all perplexity 
on this subject’. In like manner, when the distinction between 
the emotive part of our nature and the will, shall be clearly and 
constantly made, and the relation between them properly under- 
stood, will many a sincere inquirer after truth be delivered from 
the entanglements and the snares by which his path has been so 
long beset. 

There are other questions, with respect to the relation between 
the sensibility and the will, which have been greatly agitated ; 
but if we should enter upon them here, it would lead us far be- 
yond the limits we must assign to ourselves. We shall add, how- 
ever, that we would not pretend to determine the precise nature 
of the relation which subsists between the will and the sensibility, 
between volition and desire. We. can more clearly see what 
this relation is not, than what it is. We feel quite sure, that a 
destitution of feeling is not at all essential to the most absolute and 
perfect liberty ; and we are equally well assured, that feeling is 
not the producing cause of volition. But this is only an approxi- 
mation to the truth, by an escape from the error which lies both 
on the right hand and on the left. 

We are fully aware of the danger of attempting to throw light 
upon questions of this kind, by analogies drawn from the world 
of matter: all such illustrations must necessarily carry many im- 
perfections along with them. ‘They are better adapted to expose 
error, than they are to illustrate truth. But, since reasoners on this 
subject seem determined to avail themselves of such analogies, 
we think we can furnish one which comes nearer the truth, by 
getting further from error, than any of those which the necessi- 
tarian is accustomed to occupy. It is this:—The bird in its flight 
through the air, whose resistance it feels, may suppose that it 
could get along much better in a perfectly void space. This was 
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_ the error of those libertarians, who have imagined that we are 
then perfectly free, only when the mind, in sending forth volitions, 
is perfectly destitute of all feeling or emotion. On the other 
hand, if any should suppose that, because the bird could not fly 
at all in void space, it is the element of air by which it is im- 
pelled in its flight, he would commit the error of the necessitarian, 
who imagines, that because reason and feeling are indispensable 
conditions, without which there can be no moral agency, they are 
therefore the causes by which we are impelled in our career as 
rational and accountable beings. ‘The cause of free-agency can 
lose nothing, then, by the admission that all our volitions are 
performed with reference to reason and feeling, provided we con- 
tend, as in truth we may, that the will is no more impelled, by 
either reason or emotion, in putting forth volitions, than the free 
bird is drawn in its course by the buoyant air in which it flies, 

But, to return from this digression. The next point of differ- 
ence between Prof. T. and Mr, Martin, is one of great import- 
ance. According to the statement of the former, Edwards held 
motive to be the efficient cause of volition; while the latter is 
quite sure, that he regarded motive merely as the occasion on 
which the mind acts, and the mind itself as the efficient cause of 
its own acts. If this position be correct, it cannot be denied 
that Prof. T. has entirely misconceived the scheme of Edwards; 
but what evidence has Mr. Martin produced of its correctness ? 
The first branch of the proposition is, that Edwards regarded 
motive merely as the occasion of volition, and not as its pro- 
ducing cause. ‘There is one passage in the Inquiry’, says Mr. 
Martin, ‘ which we cannot but consider absolutely decisive of all 
controversy on this point’ (p. 43). This passage is thus quoted 
by the writer in question :—‘I would explain how I would be 
understood when I use the word cause in this discourse, since for 
the want of a better word I shall have occasion to use it, in a 
sense which is more extended than that in which it is sometimes 
used. The word is often used so as to signify only that which 
has a positive efficiency, or influence to produce a thing. But 
there are many things which have no such productive influence, 
which yet are causes. Therefore, I sometimes use the word 
cause, to signify any antecedent with which a consequent event 
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is so connected, that it truly belongs to the reason why the propo- 
sition which affirms that event is true, whether it has any. positive 
PRODUCTIVE influence, or not; and the word event, for the con- 
sequence of that which is rather an occasion, than a cause, most 
properly speaking’. This is the passage, just as it is given by 
Mr. Martin, (the italics and capitals are all his own,) and he 
‘thinks it justifies him in the conclusion, that Edwards used the 
word cause in its application to the antecedent of volition in 
particular, to signify that which has ‘ No productive influence, but 
isa mere occasion’ (p. 44). This is the ‘controlling passage’ 
which, according to the writer in question, absolutely establishes 
the position, that Edwards regarded motive as merely the occasion 
of volition, and not as its producing cause. It shows most con- 
clusively, in his opinion, that Edwards did not lean to the scheme 
of fatalism. But in our humble apprehension, his view of the 
whole passage may be most easily and most triumphantly refuted. 

In the first place, Edwards expressly declares in the passage 
itself that he uses the term cause ‘for the want of a better word’. 
And yet his learned disciple thinks there is a better word ; inas- 
much as Edwards did not mean that motive is the cause, properly 
speaking, but merely the occasion or antecedent of volition. 
With all these words before him, and used by him in the very 
passage in question, the master selects the term cause as the best 
he can find to express his own meaning, and yet the disciple is 
quite sure, that he did not really mean cause, but occasion! Is 
it not a little remarkable that the disciple should know how to 
express the meaning of the master, so much better than the 
master himself knew how to express it? This is merely the 
beginning of difficulties. 

In the next place, we venture to assert, that Mr. Martin has 
entirely misconceived the passage upon which he relies as so 
‘absolutely decisive of all controversy’ on the point in dispute ; 
and that so far from being ‘a controlling passage’, it does not 
afford the least support to his view of the leading doctrine of 
the Inquiry. Edwards tells us, it is true, that the word cause ‘ is 
often used in so restrained a sense as to signify only that which 
has a positive efficiency, or influence to produce a thing, or bring 
it to pass’; but he does not tell us, that he abstains from this use 
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of the word. He uses it ‘in a more extended sense’, as he says, 
so as to.signify not only that which has a positive efficiency, but 
‘any antecedent’. That such is his meaning may be clearly 
shown without travelling beyond the passage itself. 

‘I sometimes use the word cause’, says he, ‘ in this Inquiry, to 
signify any antecedents, either natural or moral, positive or nega- 
tive,’ &c. These last significant words, which we have taken the 
liberty to italicize, are entirely omitted in the extract as made by 
Mr. Martin. They very clearly show, that in Edwards’ defini- 
tion of cause, he included not only those antecedents which ex- 
ert no positive influence, but those antecedents also which have 
such an influence or efficiency. Under the head of ‘any ante- 
cedents’, he included the producing cause, the most important and 
conspicuous antecedent of all. This is the reason why he used 
the term cause, ‘for the want of a better word’; he meant some- 
thing more than the mere antecedents or occasions, which exert 
no positive influence. 

And again, if we may believe him rather than Mr. Martin, he 
meant to include in his sense of the term cause, any antecedent 
which ‘ is either in whole or in part the ground and reason’ of the 
corresponding effect. Now, is the producing cause of a thing, 
neither in whole nor in part, the ground or reason of its exist- 
ence? Can we account for the creation of the world, without 
supposing an exertion of power on the part of the Creator ? 

In President Edwards’ definition of motive, he expressly in- 
cludes everything which ‘ operates to induce a particular act of 
volition’. In the face of such a definition, is it not wonderful, 
that any one should attempt to persuade us, that Edwards held 
motive to be merely the occasion on which the mind acts, and 
that it does not operate at all? The younger Edwards made 
the same attempt; and, in support of his position, he relied 
upon the very ‘controlling passage’ in question. But let it be 
remembered, that this was only while engaged in defending his 
father’s system against the attacks of Dr. West, as Mr. Martin 
now defends it against those of Dr. Tappan; for, on other occa- 
sions, he expressly admits, that President Edwards, in his defi- 
nition of motive, ‘includes every cause of volition’. Mr. Martin 
is not so inconsistent, he is more uniform in his interpretation of 
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Edwards, because he seems to have an eye only for those portions 
of the Inquiry which appear to be agreeable to his preconceived 
interpretation of it. 

Nothing can be more wonderful to us, than that any reader of 
the Inquiry should have come to the conclusion, that Edwards 
used the term motive ‘to signify that which has No productive 
influence, but is the mere occasion’ of volition (p. 44). If it 
were necessary, we might adduce many passages from the Inquiry, 
in which Edwards speaks of motive as ‘the cause of volition in 
the most proper sense of the word’, and not as ‘the mere negative 
occasion’ thereof; as that which ‘ causes volition to arise and come 
forth into existence’; and that too, by a ‘positive influence’, 
by an ‘influence that is prevalent and effectual’; but surely it 
can not be necessary to enlighten any attentive and impartial 
reader of the Inquiry on such a subject. 

Mr. Martin lays stress upon the fact, that Edwards ‘never once 
calls motive the producing cause of choice’ (p. 43). If it should 
appear, then, that Edwards does call motive the producing cause 
of volition, it will follow that he is rather more of a fatalist than 
Mr. Martin has supposed him to be; and that there are at least 
some passages in the Inquiry, which Mr. M. has not very seriously 
pondered. Let us see, then, if Edwards has been as silent on 
this point, as his learned disciple would have had him to be. ‘I 
find myself possessed of my volitions’, says Edwards, ‘ before I 
see the effectual power of any cause to PRODUCE them, for the power 
and efficacy of the cause is not seen but by the effect’ (p. 277). 
Now, what is here meant by the cause which produces volition ? 
Is it the mind? Edwards everywhere declares, that the mind is 
not, and cannot be, the cause of volition. Everybody knows, 
that in the scheme of Edwards, volition is the effect, and motive 
is the cause. Hence, unless he here means to establish the doc- 
trine of his adversaries, and not his own, he calls motive ‘the 
cause which produces’ volition. If Mr. Martin is right in his 
view of the Inquiry, we apprehend it will be found, that Edwards 
has been misrepresented by himself fully as often and as glaringly 
as he has been by Prof. Tappan. 

But the masterpiece of interpretation is yet to come. Mr. 
Martin is quite sure, that Edwards held the mind to be ‘the 
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efficient cause’ of volition (p. 54). In relation to this point, the 
first thing which strikes us is, the wonderful diversity of senti- 
ment among intelligent men, in regard to the leading idea of a 
work, which it was confessed was the offspring of one of the 
greatest minds the world has ever produced, and which was cer- 
tainly not designed to be obscure. Why do not the best minds 
agree as to what the Inquiry means? The difficulty certainly 
does not arise from the dark and abstruse nature of the subject; 
for, in one short sentence, Mr. Martin has stated the doctrine 
which he ascribes to Edwards, in language so clear and so pre- 
cise, that there can be no controversy as to its real import. He 
declares that, in his own opinion, as well as in that of Edwards, 
the mind is the efficient cause of volition, and motive is merely the 
occasion on which it acts. Now, if Edwards held this doctrine, 
why has he failed to let us know it in his great work, at least, 
as explicitly as Mr. Martin has set it down before us in a simple 
sentence? Shall we be told, in the language of the latter, that 
Edwards clearly represents the mind as the efficient cause of 
volition, and if we do rfot see it, it is because of ‘an extreme 
anxiety to fasten on his scheme’ the stigma of fatalism? If so, 
we may content ourselves with the reply, that surely the younger 
Edwards had no desire to fasten the charge of fatalism upon the 
scheme of his father; and he is just as confident that President 
Edwards did not regard the mind as the efficient cause of voli- 
tion, as Mr. Martin is of the contrary. His disciples disagree 
among themselves, with respect to the import of his system, as 
much as they do with his adversaries. If he held the doctrine 
of the younger Edwards, or that of Mr. Martin, how has it hap- 
pened that so great a master in Israel has left his own disciples 
in such amazing uncertainty as to what he means? We have no 
difficulty in grasping the doctrine of his two disciples; but, if 
either has stated his scheme correctly, it is impossible for us to 
gather it from his works. They have failed to satisfy us that 
they are right, and they have failed to satisfy each other. Is it 
not possible, that this diversity of interpretation has arisen from 
the fact, that they have both departed from the system of Presi- 
dent Edwards in different directions, and that each has struggled 
to make the great oracle give utterance to his own sentiments? 
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That such has been the course of Mr. Martin, we think may 
be easily shown. He infers, from several passages in the Inquiry, 
that the author of it held the mind to be the efficient cause of its 
own volitions ; but, in drawing such an inference for President 
Edwards, he has placed him in a sad dilemma. All his oppo- 
nents, it is universally known, held the mind to be the efficient 
cause of volition. This doctrine was clearly and unequivocally 
advocated by them; and Edwards knew this to be their doctrine. 
Did he agree with them? No! Did he ever throw out the 
slightest intimation that he agreed with them? No! He 
labored without ceasing to demolish the doctrine thus clearly 
expressed and advocated by his opponents. He contended that 
the mind could not be the cause of volition; for, said he, if the 
mind causes volition, it must cause it by a preceding act of voli- 
tion; and so on without end. Every reader of Edwards must 
be familiar with this oft-repeated argument of the Inquiry. 
Now, is it possible, that Edwards has exerted so much power to 
demolish a doctrine which he himself maintained? Has he 
written a great work, a world-famous book, to refute the scheme 
of such men as Clarke, and Chubb, and Whitby, whilst his own 
scheme was precisely the same as theirs? Has he raised such a 
mighty war of words with men about a question in regard to 
which he most perfectly agreed with them? Has he labored in 
so many ways, and with so much energy, to prove that the mind 
is not, and cannot be, the cause of volition; and yet, all the 
while, really believing that the mind is the cause of volition; 
and not only so, but that it is the efficient cause of volition? 
We cannot believe so monstrous a thing of the logic of President 
Edwards. It does seem to us that he needs to be defended against 
the defence of his friends, quite as much as against the attacks 
of his adversaries. 

We have now sufficiently considered, we think, what Mr. 
Martin has advanced in favor of his positions, that Edwards held 
motive to be merely the occasion or antecedent of volition, and 
the mind to be the efficient cause thereof. Before we leave his 
defence of Edwards, however, we would notice the manner in 
which he attempts to prove that the author of the Inquiry really 
believed in a liberty toa contrary choice. He finds that Edwards 
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opposes three kinds of liberty ; he asserts that he does not oppose 
that ‘ view of liberty which makes it consist in power to the con- 
trary volition’; and then concludes, from his silence, that he really 
believed in this kind of freedom of the will (p. 49). Is it not 
truly wonderful, if Mr. Martin be right, that President Edwards 
should have written a great work in defence of the freedom of 
the will; and yet not have said one word explicitly in favor of it, 
but “aah left his disciples to guess at what he would really hav 
them to believe? Itis very evident, and it is every day becoming 
more and more evident, that the disciples of Edwards are not 
altogether satisfied with the account which the Inquiry gives of 
the freedom of the will. President Day plainly confesses, that 
what Edwards has said in the Inquiry, with respect to the free- 
dom of the will, ‘has rather the appearance of evading such a 
definition of it as might be considered his own’. It is obvious, 
we think, that if these learned disciples of President Edwards 
had been his advisers, they would have urged him to take a very 
different course from that which they have ascribed to him: the 
one would have urged him to speak out plainly, and not even 
seem to evade his own definition of the freedom of the will; and 
the other would have implored him to say at least one little word 
in favor of his fondly cherished doctrine of liberty to the contrary 
choice. 

But has Edwards really said nothing against this doctrine? 
We will venture to affirm, that neither Hobbes, nor Collins, nor 
Kaimes, nor Crombie, nor any other man, has written with greater 
plainness or force against the great doctrine of liberty to the con- 
trary choice, than has Edwards himself. His whole argument, 
from cause to effect, as well as from the foreknowledge of God, is 
designed to prove the utter absurdity, the inherent impossibility, 
of such a thing. Motive, he contends, is the cause of volition; 
and ‘it is absurd’ to suppose that an ‘effect may be loose from 
the influence of its cause’; that ‘it may intend it, or may not’; 
and to assert that it may depart from the influence of its cause, 
is a sonnet 3 in terms; for it is to assert, that its cause ‘is 
‘ not its cause’ (pp. 77, 78). Edwards has vepentedly and ex- 
plicitly repudiated the doctrine that a volition may be loose from 
the influence of the strongest motive, as self-contradictory and 
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absurd; and yet Mr. Martin would persuade us, that he really 
entertained that ‘ view of liberty which makes it consist in power 
to the contrary choice’. 

We do not deny, that the true doctrine of liberty may be de- 
duced from various detached portions of the Inquiry, nor that Mr. 
Martin has fairly inferred it, in some cases, from such portions. 
But these are so far from being the inferences of Edwards him- 
self, that they are expressly repudiated by him, and are at war 
with his whole system. It cannot but be true, that the light of 
nature did shine into the mind of Edwards, as well as into that 
of other men; but yet, was he not so wedded to a particular sys- 
tem that he comprehended it not? We should be very sorry to 
believe that every inference which may be fairly drawn from his 
work is really a part and parcel of the doctrine to be imputed to 
him. 

Mr. Martin confesses that Edwards has made one unfortunate 
concession in favor of the doctrine of fatalism, and he wonders 
that Prof. Tappan has not turned it to greater account. This 
‘admission’ of Edwards is, that the difference between natural 
and moral necessity ‘lies not so much in the nature of the con- 
nection as in the terms connected’ (p. 41). It is too evident to 
be denied that, if the connection between motive and volition is 
the same, in nature and in kind, as that which obtains between 
natural cause and effect, there is no room left for freedom, and the 
scheme of fate is established. But what the writer cannot deny, 
he seeks to evade, by setting this down as ‘a hasty and ill-con- 
sidered expression’, which is not to be taken as the deliberate 
opinion of President Edwards. It will be found, we think, that 
this is a very ‘hasty and ill-considered’ apology for the author of 
the Inquiry. 

Let it be borne in mind, that this unfortunate expression, as 
Mr. Martin deems it, occurs in the most elaborate attempt 
Edwards has ever made, to point out the distinction between 
natural and moral necessity. His scheme ischarged with fatalism ; 
he knows it full well; and he also knows, that nothing can 
absolve it from this charge, unless he can show such a difference 
between natural and moral necessity, as to free the latter from 
the fatalism which is universally admitted to attach to the former 
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In drawing this distinction, then, it became him, above all things, 
to be on his guard against the doctrine of fate: it is in this part 
of his work, above all others, that we should naturally expect 
the greatest possible care and precision, in order to keep clear of 
so odious a doctrine. And it seems to us, that in laboring this 
famous distinction, the author of the Inquiry proceeds with all 
that care and deliberation which is due to the paramount impor- 
tance of the subject. We discern not the slightest trace of haste 
or precipitancy. Yet it is in this part of his work, if we may 
believe Mr. Martin, that he has accidentally run into the scheme 
of fatalism! Now, if President Edwards is so hasty and care- 
less here, where can we expect him to be otherwise? May not 
the most important statements of the Inquiry be only ‘ hasty and 
ill-considered expressions’? Is it not strange that the author of 
the Inquiry should be defended upon such grounds? 

This is not all. There isa greater wonder yet to come. If 
Mr. Martin has not wholly misconceived Edwards, he held 
motive to be merely the occasion of volition, which has ‘ no pro- 
ductive influence’; and if such were his doctrine, he had only to 
state it, in order to show an inconceivably greater difference 
between natural and moral necessity, than any which he has 
noticed. If he recognized this great difference, one word might 
have shown that his scheme had not the slightest affinity with 
fatalism; and yet this one word is not uttered, nor anything 
approaching to it! We should be glad if Mr. Martin would 
inform us how it happened, that while engaged in this all-impor- 
tant attempt to define the difference between natural and moral 
necessity, Edwards has not even alluded to the circumstance by 
which they are the most widely distinguished from each other. 
If he really believed, that the relation between cause and effect 
is different in the two cases, and that this is the grand distinction 
by which his scheme is to be separated from that of fatalism, 
why did he not declare that they are different? Why did he 
declare that they are the same ? 

We have too much respect for President Edwards to subscribe 
to the apology of Mr. Martin. For if, on such an occasion, his 
carelessness could lead him to set forth the doctrine of fatalism, 
which he did not hold, and, at the same time, prevent him from 
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dropping a single syllable in favor of the great and vital doctrine, 
which he did hold, we will venture to affirm, that so careless and 
bungling a teacher the world has never seen. His case is abso- 
lutely without parallel. It transcends the bounds of the imagi- 
nation, and sets dulness itself at defiance. Who can not possibly 
conceive that any man should entertain the views which have 
been ascribed to Edwards, and that he should have written a 
great work in defence of them ; and yet that he should so often, 
and in so many ways, have inculcated, by accident, diametrically 
opposite sentiments, without once exhibiting in express words, 
either by accident or design, those which he really entertained ? 

By the mode of interpretation which Mr. Martin has applied 
to the Inquiry, any book may be made to teach any doctrine. 
The very scheme which it was the scope and design of the whole 
Inquiry to demolish, the scheme of Dr. Samuel Clarke himself, 
has been seriously ascribed to the author of the Inquiry! Who 
knows but that we may next be informed that Dr. Clarke or that 
Dr. Tappan was an avowed fatalist ; and that, if it does not so 
appear to us, it is because of our ‘ extreme anxiety’ to deliver 
him from so odious a charge? Of the acuteness and ability of 
Mr. Martin, we do not entertain a doubt, and we should rejoice 
to see them enlisted in a cause in which they might appear to 
greater advantage. If Edwards himself were to rise from the 
dead, he would fail most signally and most ingloriously, if he 
were to attempt to persuade the world, that he and Mr. Martin 
entertained the same views with respect to the philosophy of the 
will. 

One word more, and we shall take leave of Mr. Martin. He 
ventures to predict, that the ‘main pillars’ of the system of 
Edwards ‘ will stand even the severe ordeal of the Reviewer’s 
searching examination’. Now, if Mr. Martin had not failed to 
see so many things which must have passed directly before his 
eyes in reading the Inquiry, we should feel more safe in trusting 
him as a guide, when he undertakes to conduct us into the 
future. As it is, we fear that his mental vision is not so entirely 
purged from every film of prejudice, that he can foresee, with 
unerring certainty, the final verdict of the world as between 
Edwards and Tappan. For our part, (if we also may be allowed 
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to deliver oracles,) we are firmly persuaded, that Prof. Tappan’s 
statement of the system of Edwards is perfectly fair and just, 
and that he has demolished it by a reductio ad absurdum as com- 
plete and unanswerable as it is possible for the human mind to 
construct. 

In conclusion, we would propound a serious problem to the 
friends and followers of President Edwards. If he does not 
teach the doctrine of fatalism, will any of his disciples undertake 
to show wherein his system, or his position, or his arguments, 
differ from those of universally acknowledged fatalists? We do 
not fear to assert, that the scheme of Hobbes and Collins is, in 
all material respects, precisely the same with that of President 
Edwards. If any man will show a real difference between them, 
we will either confess our error, or else stand before the world 
convicted and condemned for our obstinacy. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we have thrown out a mere idle challenge. If any 
man will accept it, and undertake to point out a difference 
between the system of Edwards and that of Hobbes, we will 
pledge ourselves to show that they are identically the same. So 
far as we can see, the only difference between them is, that the 
one has been baptized into the name of religion, and thereby had 
those many sins washed away, which all Christian men have con- 
curred in imputing to the other. Let some other and greater 
difference be made to appear, or where, we demand, is the justice 
of branding the name and memory of Hobbes with the odious 
stigma of atheism, for holding the very doctrine, which, in 
Edwards, is made the test and the standard of orthodoxy ? 

We have spoken plainly, because we have spoken in what we 
conceive to be the cause of truth. If we know ourselves, we 
nave not the least desire to fasten upon Edwards, or upon any 
other man, the odious charge of fatalism ; but we do feel a deep 
and earnest desire, inconceivably stronger than the love of life 
itself, that the holy religion of Jesus Christ should be left to stand 
upon its own eternal and immutable foundation, and not be made 
to turn for support to the weak and tottering philosophy of 
Atheism. What concern hath Christ with Belial, or what com- 
munion hath light with darkness? Let the friends of truth, of 
the pure and undefiled truth, as it is in Jesus, see to it, that they 
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do not hug the philosophy of Atheism to their bosoms, from the 
weak fear that the interests of orthodoxy may be made to suffer 
by the rejection and the repudiation of it. 

We promised, in the note at the beginning of this paper, to adda 
few reflections on the threefold distinction of the mind into the 
intelligence, by which we think,— the sensitivity, by which we feel, 
—and the will, by which we act, or put forth volitions. But after 
revolving the subject in our mind, and looking into our authori- 
ties, we have concluded to write a short article on the subject, 
which will supplement the discussion of the aforesaid distinction. 
This article appears in the present number of our REVIEW. 





Art. I1I.—The Native Races of the Pacific States. By Hubert 
Howe Bancroft. New York: D. Appleton & Co. London: 
Longman, Green & Co. Leipzig: Brockhaus. Paris: Mas- 
soneuve & Co. San Francisco, Cal.: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
5 vols. royal octavo. 1875. 


For the last quarter of a century, California has been one of 
the world’s marvels—so lavish have been her gifts of grain, 
wine, wool, and the precious metals. Shehas also made three great 
intellectual promises,— in her University, her Geological Survey, 
and a History of the Native Races of the Pacific States. The 
first two of these we regret have not been yet entirely fulfilled ; 
but the third, almost as soon as made, was realized in the five 
volumes contributed by Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft to American 
ethnology and archeology. The partial failure of the first two 
of these promises is probably owing to the youthful condition of 
Pacific coast society,— a society largely composed of adventurous 
immigrants, the restless materials of all free communities dur- 
ing their formation. Yet, it would be unfair not to say that 
these promises were extremely meritorious, for they show that 
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the intellectual tendencies of the people are in the right direction, 
But new people are always greedy for quick results, as they are 
seldom aware of the stern discipline and forecast necessary in 
establishing educational institutions of large scope, especially in 
America. Their idea of school has not expanded into that of 
University, or even College; neither has the comprehensiveness 
of Geological Survey gone far beyond ‘ Dousterswivel and his 
divining rod’. Among masses of such folk, scholars are not 
made with agreeable unrestraint and rapidity, nor are geological 
reports put forth fast enough as guide-books to sudden wealth, 
It is hard to satisfy the men who live in Aladdin countries, and 
become opulent by luck instead of industry, that the creation 
and government of scientific institutions require rare natural 
gifts qualified by thorough scholarship. Politically contrived 
boards and regencies are not the proper parents of Universities, 
nor are ordinary legislative caucuses or committees precisely 
fitted to sit in judgment on so broad a plan as Professor Whitney 
conceived and partly executed for the disclosure of Californian 
resources. Patience is not considered practical. The slow, in- 
corruptible investigator is seldom appreciated as he ought to be 
in fresh countries. His methods are neither comprehended nor 
controllable by the uneducated. He is complained of as tardy 
when he is only thorough ; and too often it is feared that scien- 
tific demonstration may be disastrous to gambling in mines or 
gold stocks. Indeed, science seems to require something of an 
autocracy for its untrammelled working ; and hence we are not sur- 
prised that an independent individual in San Francisco, relying 
altogether on his own money and resolution, has done more than 
the State to put California in the front rank of investigation 
with her elder sisters. 

From the wide range of Mr. Bancroft’s work and the pecu- 
liarity of its apparatus, (more than twelve hundred authorities 
having been consulted in its composition, many of which are said 
to be found only in the author’s library,) it is manifestly impos- 
sible to present a very critical review of the book in the small 
space of an article. Even if room were granted, the references 
would still be lacking for the test of comparison in examining 
nearly four thousand royal octavo pages, and twelve thousand 
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subjects mentioned or discussed in them and in their innumer- 
able foot-notes. Such works are encyclopedias, not table-books 
for current reading. Our object, then, will be to present only 
such a rapid view of the author’s plan and its execution as will 
furnish some hints concerning a work, which will be regarded 
by all students as a contribution to anthropological literature of 
the first importance. 

That such a task could be finished successfully by one man in 
two or three years, is clearly impossible. Mr. Bancroft frankly 
confesses collaboration. He tells us his process in the preface, 
but modestly omits some. personal facts which make his labors 
only more deserving of admiration. But little more than forty 
years of age, and born to work for his maintenance, he first 
earned by industry, and not by speculative enterprise, the fortune 
which gave him his library and leisure. Unlike most Califor- 
nian ‘Pioneers’, Mr. Bancroft, though a bookseller, was not 
contented with merely selling books, but valued them more for 
what they brought to his brain than to his pocket. He was 
student as well as tradesman ; but he did not try the double and 
dangerous task of trade and literature, in which others have 
wrecked fame and fortune. He waited patiently, until assured 
competence authorized the indulgence of his intellectual tastes 
without interference with business. Books and manuscripts 
necessary for his enterprise were to be found in no Californian 
library. Had he dwelled in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, or in Providence, R. I., within reach of 
the rich library of the late John Carter Brown, he might have 
been spared the expense of such large purchases as he was obliged 
to make ; yet the very nature of his task, by imposing difficulties 
from the beginning, forced him, on the Pacific coast, to become 
the actual owner of his authorities. Early business relations 
with the book-trade gave him facilities for acquisition. Person- 
ally or by correspondence he bought everything within reach in 
the United States; went twice to Europe in quest of desiderata ; 
and crowned his collection with three thousand volumes from the 
sale cf a library called the Bibliotéea Imperial de Mejico, which 
had been gathered during forty years of search by José Maria 
Andradé, of Mexico, and was said to have been owned by that 
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ill-starred Austrian prince, the ‘Emperor Maximilian’. Thus, 
in 1869, Mr. Bancroft owned quite sixteen thousand books, manu- 
scripts, and pamphlets, besides maps, and innumerable Pacific 
coast magazines, brochwres, and newspapers, invaluable ag 
records of early occurrences and discoveries west of the Rocky 
Mountains. This great library, increased, in 1876, to over 
nineteen thousand productions, and costing eighty thousand 
dollars, we had often the pleasure to see in the vast apartment 
covering the upper floor of the ‘ Bancroft Building’ in San Fran- 
cisco, where it is temporarily kept, and which our author uses as 
study and working-room. 

But, in the midst of this literary flood, the owner confesses, 
like the Ancient Mariner, with ‘ water, water, everywhere’, he had 
‘never a drop to drink!’ He employeda librarian ; but Maglia- 
becchi, or Mezzofanti—the ‘ Briareus of languages ’— would not 
have sufficed to aid him single-handed. His library required 
digesting as well as classification ; not only the extraction of seed 
from husk, but the selection of the seeds themselves. This was 
done by the systematic codperation of competent assistants, until 
the collection was sifted and sorted, and each useful volume made 
instantly available by memorandum-cards under specific titles 
and subdivisions. 

The territorial scope of Mr. Bancroft’s work, as we understand 
it, includes the history, in the fullest sense of that word, of the 
whole country between Alaska and Panama, bounded eastwardly 
by the Rocky Mountains, and westwardly by the Pacific. The 
subject chosen for the beginning of this series is properly, after 
geography, the indigenous races, savage and semi-civilized, 
forming the first layers of society. Accordingly, the five volumes 
now published give a minute account of the American aborigines 
of the Pacific coast, of Mexico, and Central America, based on 
authorities which are believed to exhaust all trustworthy infor- 
mation now at hand. In noticing Mr. Bancroft’s executed work, 
we may yo a little further, and state what we are informed that 
he and his aides have already set themselves about accomplishing. 
No sooner had his fifth volume been given to the public, in 
1875,— the five volumes having passed the press in less than two 
years,— than he began a fresh task, which is more intellectually 
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pleasant to an author of original qualities, namely, the writing of 
a History of the Pacific States, from the end of the aboriginal 
narrative and beginning of the Spanish domination, to the 
present time. This, as we hear from the author, will be com- 
prised in ten or twelve volumes, and tax the industry of himself 
and a dozen assistants for not less than five years. It will pre- 
sent a social, political, and industrial relation, a thorough ac- 
count of the physical geography, the mineral and mining re- 
sources, the agricultural capacities of the Pacificregion. A com- 
plete West Coast library is thus designed to be digested from his 
constantly increasing collection, which must be of inestimable 
yalue to our country, and especially to the thousands who will 
go to California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, and 
even to the Aleutian archipelago, when those countries become 
more accessible by numerous and competing railways; when 
lands, now held in huge bodies by avaricious speculators and 
monopolists, are divided, subdivided, and brought to market at 
reasonable prices; and mineral development and mining, under 
wise laws, are reduced to a system which shall have more 
elements of honorable commerce and fewer of hazard and 
gambling. This work, like that just finished, is to be one of 
collaboration. Its conscientious performance will seriously tax 
the endurance of the author; for, not only the annals, or simple 
narration of events, during three centuries, but the study of the 
various actors and their correct delineation, together with the 
quick and constantly shifting scenes and personages over half a 
continent, will require mental labor in comparison with which 
his first task was light. Collaboration is productive of immense 
results. Works of imagination even have been so composed ; 
and the elder Dumas fed the French on such composite food as 
long as they eagerly devoured whatever was sold beneath the 
sign of his literary restaurant. This in no way detracts from 
the value of books like the one we are considering, which, from 
its nature, is an orderly assemblage of ascertained facts, set forth 
in proper groups, avoiding hypotheses and theory. Indeed, it is 
all the better for wisely supervised collaboration. But history, 
to be properly written, with the hope of enduring authority, is 
more than a plain marshalling of facts. It is more than an affi- 
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davit. In its essentials it must be an individual task ; for, even 
if the author avoids ‘ philosophizing ’, personal study is requisite 
for the choice of authority, the sifting of details, the ascertain- 
ment of motive, the drawing of character, the sketching of 
scenery with graphic art, making the whole a life-like panorama 
of the epoch, and giving its true import and influence on the time 
to come. All else is but chronicle or annals — a cold, mechanical 
sculpture of form alone; while true history is a picture, bright 
with the colors of flesh and nature, which by their glowing mag- 
netism almost deceive us into the perception of life itself. Mr, 
Bancroft says in his preface, we think with undue humility, that 
his labor has been ‘rather that of the artizan than the artist’, 
for he is conscious that the work is mostly compilation. So were 
the Pyramids; but the Egyptian architect was more than an 
artizan in his grand ideal, ‘The wise compiler who does not in- 
dulge in fanciful speculations, or broach hypotheses which seldom 
ripen into theories, is, in his sphere, the best of recorders, just as 
the inlayer of the great mosaics in Saint Peter’s at Rome is no 
less an artist because his work is composed of distinct bits of 
graded colors which the spectator’s eye assimilates in a perfect 
picture. Facts, adjusted in graceful connection, hide their 
seams, and generalize themselves into their own philosophy. 
And so, with his four scholarly assistants or secretaries,— Mr. 
Oak, in aboriginal history and antiquities; Mr. Harcourt, in 
researches on the manners and customs of the semi-civilized 
people; Mr. Fisher, on mythologies; Mr. Goldschmidt, on 
languages ; and such clerical aid as was needed from time to time 
— Mr. Bancroft has written, printed, and published his five 
initial volumes on the indigenous races of the Pacific. These 
races still comprise a very large population, counted originally 
by millions, especially south of the thirtieth parallel of northern 
latitude and along the Pacific, containing every phase of what we 
are accustomed to call ‘ Indians’, from the reptile-eating cave- 
dwellers of the Great Basin, and the fishy Hyperboreans, to the 
Aztec and Maya-Quiché civilizations of the southern table-lands: 
civilizations, according to Mr. Draper, ‘which might have in- 
structed Europe’, and ‘a culture, wantonly destroyed by Spain, 
who therein destroyed races more civilized than herself’; hun- 
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dreds of tribes and tongues, with multitudes of faiths and customs, 
wonderfully resembling each other for inhabitants of a region 
embracing every climate of the earth. Up to the time of the 
Spanish advent, these nations, families, or tribes, savage and 
semi-civilized, or even more than semi-civilized, are believed 
to have existed in continual’ restlessness and contention, savage 
with savage, civilized with civilized, each living after its own 

ashion, and either wandering or encroaching according to its 
nomadic or predatory nature; then, conquering, overthrow- 
ing, and migrating to milder regions, where they established 
dynasties, built homes, monuments, temples, cities, possessing all 
the elements of massive strength, beauty and permanence, as 
strongly marked as those of Egypt, or Hindostan. The old his- 
tories, or stories perhaps we had better call them, of these peoples, 
are now scarcely more than imperfect memories. The Spaniards 
dealt as hardly with the builders of Mexico, Central America, and 
Peru, as the Anglo-Saxons did with the rougher constructors of 
tents, mounds, stone axes, and flint arrows ; vexing and uprooting 
them, until, of the myriads, very little remains but the scattered de- 
graded bands to whose outcasts we throw crumbs from our baskets 
as they beg along the railways that cross the continent. To 
politicians and philanthropists they are our national ‘ conun- 
drum’; to the great mass of indifferent society they are ‘curiosities’. 
Their ‘ hunting grounds’ are rapidly absorbed in the ‘ march of 
civilization ’; their mounds and graves are archeologically dug 
up and obliterated; their bones, skulls, and implements are 
ethnologically examined, classified, ticketed, catalogued, and en- 
cased, in museums; while their vague traditions, handed down 
from year to year, are perhaps best known by the world in the 
‘Song of Hiawatha’. In three hundred and eighty-four years, 
civilization has nearly exhausted a race in learning how to deal 
with it! It is well, therefore, that so competent a scholar has 
been found willing, in such a time of destruction, to collect the 
characteristic remains of all that can be saved from this Indian 
wreck of ‘ encroachment’, ‘ fire-water ’, ‘contractors’, land-greed, 
and barbarism. 

Mr. Bancroft’s first volume is the most valuable for its ethno- 
graphic information concerning the American aborigines, especi- 
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ally those whose inhospitable climate has kept the whites from 
exhaustive intrusion. These are still. mostly in their quasj- 
normal state, for their country was too cold for cultivation, and 
the people too unattractive for political annexation or inter- 
course. Hence, this first volume is the completest assemblage of 
original information derived, not only from published accounts, 
but from the latest reliable West Coast sources. Still, it is quite 
as impossible to give a detailed resumé of the book in a short 
review, as we have already said it was to discuss the whole work 
critically. It is only by laborious mechanical classification or 
tabularization, that the innumerable facts comprised in the 
twelve thousand subjects treated, can be reduced to a useful 
anthropological shape ; and such a form would be unsuited to 
our present purpose. Professor Waitz, in his Anthropologie des 
Naturvilker, devotes only a few sheets in his 3d and 4th volumes 
to the tribes which Mr. Bancroft describes, from fresher sources, 
in nearly eight hundred pages. Our author’s system is effectu- 
ally that of an elaborate catalogue raisonée, amplified by charae- 
teristic descriptions and facts. He arranges the wild tribes 
geographically, from north to south, in six groups: Hyperbo- 
reans, Columbians, Californians, New Mexicans, wild tribes of 
Mexico, and wild tribes of Central America; followed by a 
seventh group, the civilized or semi-civilized aborigines of 
Mexico and Central America. 

The first, or Hyperborean family, embraces all those tribes in- 
habiting the bleak land between the shores of the Frozen Ocean 
and the fifty-fifth parallel of northern latitude, and comprise the 
Eskimos, who fringe the borders of the icy sea and the western 
coasts, from Mackenzie River to Kotzebue Sound ; the Konigas, 
or southern Eskimos, who dwell from Kotzebue Sound crossing 
the Kaviack Peninsula, border on Behring Sea from Norton 
Sound southwardly, and stretch over the Alaskan Peninsula to 
Koniagan Island to the mouth of the Atna River, extending 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles into the interior. To these 
succeed the Aleuts, the people of the Aleutian archipelago, 
lately raised to the dignity of ‘our countrymen’; then follow 
the Thlinkeets, dwellers on the islands betwixt the Atna and 
Nass Rivers, and lastly the numerous bands of Tinneh, or Atha- 
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pascans, ranging the vast territory between the above boundaries 
and Hudson’s Bay. Not to name them separately, each of these 
eneric families of the Hyperborean race is divided and sub- 
divided into bands, distinguishable from each other by slight 
linguistic or other diversities. The immense numbers of these 
tribal sections may be estimated from the fact that the Arctic 
family alone comprehends over ninety-five ascertained and de- 
scribed bands, within defined limits, all of which are set forth in 
the pages devoted by Mr. Bancroft to ‘Tribal Boundaries’, at 
the end of his chapter on Hyperboreans. Similar ‘ tribal boun- 
daries’ and summaries are given by the author at the conclusion 
of each chapter devoted to the other five aboriginal races, and of 
those devoted to Mexico and Central America. We mention 
this to show the minute elaboration with which Mr. Bancroft 
has constructed his work, and how completely the indigenous 
populations of the western parts of our continent are defined, 
catalogued, and described, in manners, customs, and qualities. 
Of all these aboriginal families, the Eskimos are thought to 
show most of the Asiatic types, and fewest affinities with the 
well-known American Indian. Behring Strait is but a step 
across, and whether America sought Asia, or Asia America, is be- 
yond ascertainment ; but it is not improbable, and surely not im- 
possible, that the Arctic people of the two continents may have 
mixed their blood and blubber. Eskimo life is extremely animal, 
and more of a battle with adverse Nature for bare existence than 
that of any tribes south of their frosty range. They live in 
dens,— models of filth and freedom,—where coyness and chastity 
are unknown among their enslaved women. Polygamy is com- 
mon, every man marrying as many women as he can maintain ; 
while, when women are scarce, two men content themselves 
economically with one wife for both! The groundwork of this 
vast, cheerless region, suitable only for a low race of creatures, 
akin to the seals that feed and clothe them, is mountainous, in 
broken ranges. The noble streams of the Yokon, the Kuskoquinj 
and the Mackenzie, float the canoes of the inland savages during 
the season of lesser eold, and supply them with abundant sus- 
tenance. Its northern border is treeless, but kindly Nature sup- 
plies the shores with drift-wood, so that the people do not lack 
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the comfort of an economical fire; but the southern parts, catch- 
ing warmth from the Japanese Gulf-stream, are fringed with 
thick forests,— pines of gigantic height and girth ; and during 
the short, warm summer, when the sun never sets, the interior 
country is said to be interspersed with lakes and luxuriant 
meadows. The bleak winters of the extreme north, with their 
endless night of intense cold, have converted these Eskimog 
into beings very like to the brutes that swarm in their wilderness, 
Yet frost has taught them an instinctive trick in the structure of 
their ‘snow-houses’, which have been so often described with 
admiration by Arctic voyagers; so that, even in this land of 
despair and blackness, we already get glimpses of a building 
talent which, dealing here only with blocks of crystalline ice, 
culminated, in the south, in the solid temples and palaces of 
Mexico and Central America. 

Quitting these frost-bound races, Mr. Bancroft’s classification 
brings us to the second family,— the Columbians,— inhabiting 
the land between the 55th and 43d parallels of north latitude. 
Here we emerge from intense cold, but do not enter yet a region 
of steady warmth. This country is occupied by the Haidah 
Indians; the Vancouver tribes; the Nootkas; the Indians of 
Puget’s Sound and the adjacent shores of strait and ocean; the 
Flathead, or Salish, tribes; the Shushwahs; Kootenias; Okan- 
agans ; the great Shoshone nation (a family of great importance 
in aboriginal history, and not yet fully described), which extends 
southeastwardly from the upper waters of the Columbia River 
into the interior of the continent, and spreads over the whole of 
the Great Basin; and finally, the Chinooks, whose bastard ‘jargon’ 
has been so long a key for intercourse in founding our settlements 
in Oregon and Washington Territory. 

This Columbian realm is well known to our Pacific pioneers. 
It is an old hunting and trapping ground for Britons and Ameri- 
cans. Deluged by rain in what is called winter, this region is 
nevertheless milder than one of similar latitude on the Atlantic. 
The Asiatic current softens the climate. Alternate heat and 
moisture, during the dry and wet seasons (into which the year 
ought to be divided in our Pacific States), cover the land with 
gigantic woods of perennial green, for one hundred and fifty miles 
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inland, and quite one thousand from north to south. These 
superb forests —the future lumber-yards of the Pacific —are 
stocked with game; intense cold is rarely felt ; the soil is rich, 
full of succulent roots, grasses, and berries. Crystal rivers — un- 
stained, as the Californian streams are, by the mud of mining — 
swarm with fish, and chiefly with salmon, with which we are 
constantly becoming better acquainted on the Atlantic. These 
fine lands are divided by the Cascade Mountains from a far less 
attractive inland belt, rising into high plains, which, though 
seldom quite desert, are commonly treeless, except along stream 
borders, until we reach the timbered spurs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here the Pacific coast influences are lost ; little rain falls; 
the warm, equalizing effect of the Asiatic current is unfelt, so 
that, in the highlands, extremes of heat and cold are again met 
with, according to season and latitude. The Indians of the 
milder district have, of course, been more visited and encroached 
on by the whites; yet most of the tribes, and their innumerable sub- 
divisions, while a little less brutal in temper and bestial in habits 
than the northern families, are still described as being unallured, 
by any natural tendencies or tastes, towards positive civilization. 
Sometimes they live in permanent villages, retaining, however, 
their nomadic habits whenever convenient. Their houses are 
solidly and neatly built ; raised twenty-five feet from the ground, 
on platforms, supported by posts and pillars cleverly carved to 
represent human and animal forms. The sculpture of many of 
these images reminds us of similar objects found among the 
ruined cities in Central America, delineated in the works of 
Squier, Catherwood, and Stephens. 

The Columbian group, or family, is followed by the Cali- 
fornian, which Mr. Bancroft spreads over the country from the 
interior, near the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific Ocean, between 
32° 30’ and 48° of north latitude. He divides the Californians 
into northern, central, and southern, and their names, as tribally 
cut up, are ‘legion’. To set them down, one below the other, 
would give our page the appearance of a dictionary. With 
California we have become best acquainted of any of our western 
possessions, during the last thirty years. For a century and a 
half, at least, before our treaty of cession, the Spaniards had 
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been even more familiar with large parts of their grand onlying 
province. But their development of it and of its people was 
scant and thriftless. 

The Californian climate is so genial and the country so beau- 
tiful, that, ethnographically, weemight expect to find in this 
attractive region a much higher indigenous type than we actually 
discover in the tribes still inhabiting the mountains, plains, and 
cafions that have been so thoroughly overrun by Americans since 
1849. It is a question for philosophers, why the California 
Indian is so low in the human scale, surrounded, as he seems to 
be, by a Nature that wooes civilization. Mr. Bancroft and Mr, 
Clarence King think that the glacial and volcanic changes of the 
earth’s surface, so manifest in California, Nevada, and adjacent 
territories, have balked human self-development, and contradicted 
the common law of climate. Wherever the earth was often 
shattered by earthquakes or swept by avalanches and glaciers, our 
ancestors are likely to have suffered great social vicissitudes, 
The California Indian is described as reticent, idle, intemperate, 
fond of amusement,—at once frivolous and treacherous. But it 
is hard to charge ice and earthquake, with a degradation that 
might easily have come from Mexican influences during a couple 
of centuries ; for, it is impossible to say what has lasted, of true 
aboriginal traits and character, where the aborigines have dwelt 
for that time alongside of white men. Hence it is, indeed, that 
we have so much difficulty in deciding, in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, what the American red man really was, any- 
where in America, in the fifteenth. To properly estimate the 
value of all recent pictures of aboriginal character, painted from 
the savage of our day, we must remember that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to find in North America, and even in South America ex- 
cept in the heart of untrodden forests, indigenous races that have 
not been touched and tainted by Asiatics or Europeans. Imme- 
diately after the conquest of Mexico and Peru, the Spaniards 
divided the soil among the conquistadores in lordly estates, and 
apportioned the Indians among these feudatories by the well- 
known system of repartimientos. Labor was to be had as a gift 
in the crowds of subjugated people whose vassalage was slavery. 
Those who escaped partition were heavily taxed, compelled to 
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work in mines, and obliged to toil in public tasks. This lasted 
until 1537, when the Pope decreed that the Indians were ‘ veros 
homines’—‘ real men’, and the King of Spain, at last, recognized 
them as ‘subjects’. But this was only nominal, for péonage took 
the place of absolute slavery. The control of debtors by the em- 
ployer and enforced continuous labor for repayment, kept the 
Indians throughout Mexico virtually in bonds to the landholder. 
The Republican Government professed to abolish this system ; 
but péonage practically lasted, under our own observation, long 
after its abolition on paper. In three centuries of submission, 
the Indian had become an habitual slave ; and so he continued, in 
all the South American, as well as North American, provinces of 
Spain. 

The California coasts were explored soon after Montezuma’s 
empire fell, and a few Spaniards settled on the shores as early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century; but it was not unti! the 
eighteenth that the famous ‘spiritual conquest’ of that rich and 
remote region was undertaken by the clergy, under whom the 
Missions were established, from a ‘ pious fund’ formed by zealous 
Roman Catholics in Mexico. No doubt, in the beginning, very 
sincere, enthusiastic monks embarked in the scheme, with the sole 
desire of ‘converting the heathen’; but in such an enterprise 
among savages, the monk moved beside the soldier, and the soldier 
only moved at the order of Government and of those who in- 
fluenced the Viceroy. Thus, the civil and the religious arms 
became locked in this novel ‘spiritual conquest ’,—this taming of 
the savage to labor,—until, by degrees, the Missions grew up, 
nominally extending the true faith, but certainly providing for 
the comfort of its propagators. Four garrisons covered Upper 
California (at present ours) from the Bay of San Francisco to the 
southern boundary at San Diego. There were no less than six 
missionary establishments, with vast land ;, Indians, and possessions, 
in the Presidio, or garrison, district of San Francisco; six in 
that of Monterey; five in that of Santa Barbara; and four in 
San Diego’s. The Spanish soldiery, the Mexican adventurers, 
and the monks, dwelt comfortably in the Italian climate of Cali- 
fornia, in the midst of flocks and herds, rich gardens, and fertile 
fields of vine and olives. The nomadic Indian, equipped with 
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horse and lazo, became an expert Vaquero, or herdsman, but a 
poor farmer; hence California produced but little more than 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand bushels of grain, yet 
swarmed with horned cattle, horses, mules, asses, sheep, and goats, 
and did a thriving business in the export of hides. How the 
‘spiritual conquest’ was effected and maintained, with what ease 
the ‘ heathens’ were hived, like swarms of bees, by the soldiers, 
and drilled in religious forms by the monk-martinets until they 
became gente de razon, or responsible folks, is set forth by Lape- 
rouse, Captain Beechey, and Mr. Forbes; by Zavaleta, in his 
History of the Mexican Revolution, and by Pazo in his Letters 
on the South American Provinces. We shall not dwell upon the 
farce they describe, and which resulted in the profitable péonage 
and servitude when the curtain dropped. It is not surprising to 
find an enslaved, indigenous race degraded, nor is it necessary to 
grope among glaciers and earthquakes for the key to the wretched 
character of the aborigines who still linger in the California with 
which we are acquainted. 

Passing now to the fourth division, the New Mexican, we come 
to the sternest savageism, and the oldest enduring quasi-civiliza- 
tion, existing in close proximity and contrast. The New Mexi- 
can group, of Mr. Bancroft, comprises the natives of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Western Texas, belonging to the United States; and of 
Lower California, Sonora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Durango, Coa- 
huila, New Leon, Northern Zacaticas, appertaining to the Mexi- 
can Republic. Two great rivers sweep down, to the eastern and 
western seas, from the broken mountain ranges of the great 
Cordelliera, the Rio Grande del Norte, running into the 
Atlantic, and the Colorado into the Pacific. Hot plains and 
cold mountain fastnesses, scanty herbage, dreary wastes, and a 
comparatively arid soil, invite the Indian to a nomadic life. 
The Apachés, Navajos, Mojaves — savage, cruel, and predatory— 
pests alike to the people of Mexico and the United States, vex 
the dreary borderland between the two North American repub- 
lics. Yet, hard by, where cultivation has begun to be possible 
and permanent, we find the Pueblo Indians, from time immemo- 
rial, occupying their stone-built communistic villages, and castel- 
lated houses, raised in terraces, and often seven stories high, 
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from whose lofty tops they overlook their large flocks, as well 
as gardens and fields, which, in a dry country, they have learned 
to make prolific by irrigation. These people have acquired a 
wonderful skill in pottery and textile fabrics, and display better 
morals, family decorum, hopes and faiths than any of the 
northern tribes already mentioned. This mild civilization, 
known by tradition and history for centuries, in all likelihood is 
entirely indigenous, and not derived from Toltec, Aztec, or 
Spanish influences radiated from the central plateaus of Mexico. 
These people are of the stock, if not the identical Indians, in 
search of whose ‘seven cities of Cibola’, Coronado made his 
famous march from Mexico in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The fifth classification includes the ‘ wild tribes of Mexico’, 
and the sixth, those of Central America. All of the aboriginal 
tribal elements yet remaining in this big territory, Mr. Bancroft 
has diligently sought for, classified, described, and tabularized, 
in districts, divisions, and subdivisions. Mexico and Central 
America, at the time of the Spanish Conquest, were largely 
covered, or influenced, by the Aztec and Mayan civilizations. 
Here, again, we find it difficult, and indeed more difficult than 
farther north, to eliminate the wild aborigine from the semi- 
civilized ; or, to say how much the emasculated races of our time, 
after three centuries of Spanish domination, are entitled to be 
considered types, real or even traditional, of the primitive 
Indians. These people, according to Mr. Brancroft, living in a 
fine climate, rich in productions, had, ‘for centuries before the 
conquest, dwelt in the enjoyment of a high culture’, and perhaps 
would have developed into the highest stages of civilization, 
‘but for the advent of a white race, bent only on the acquirement 
of present riches by means of oppression’. That oppression 
certainly destroyed, but did not candidly record what it had 
wantonly ruined. The ‘ wild tribes’ may, therefore, be consid- 
ered as having passed into myths, ages before Cortéz came to 
the Valley of Tenochtitlan. Indeed, the traditions about Toltec, 
Aztec, and Chichimec emigrations are so veiled by the mists of 
romantic antiquity, that the dawns of Greek and Roman empire 
and the biography of Homer seem distinct in comparison. 
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Bernal Diaz, Cortéz, Sahagun, Gomara, and many others, have 
set down traits and facts of indigenous character or story, from 
observation and report; but it is probable they selected what 
would rather heighten the merit of the conquest, than delineate 
the primitive races with ethnographic accuracy. The military 
expeditions of Spain in that age — and we doubt if they do in 
this one -— did not invade nations, accompanied by scientific ob- 
servers and literary recorders. On the contrary, the monk was 
as zealous in destroying whatever he considered idolatrous, or 
likely to keep the national life of the conquered from complete 
obliteration, as the soldier was to plunder the people and country, 
We have hesitated, therefore, to rely very much on the aboriginal 
history of Mexico and Central America which rests on Spanish 
narratives. Sahagun was a credulous reporter of second-hand 
stories. The protests of that brave old soldier and chronicler, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, against Gomara’s stories, are good ex- 
amples of the difference between a combative actor, and passive 
historian, and deserve to be kept in mind by students of 
Spanish doings in America in the sixteenth century, if not in the 
nineteenth. We know, from experience, the worth of contempo- 
rary war-reports ; while, to ‘lie like a bulletin’, was probably 
quite as much an accomplishment in the year of grace fifteen 
hundred, as in that of eighteen hundred. Indeed, we might 
suppose from the late response of the Spanish Cabinet to the 
complaints of our Government in 1875, that there had been no 
war in Cuba during the last six years, and that its rulers were 
the same parental Viceroys who represented Castile in the New 
World centuries ago. 

The second volume of Mr. Bancroft’s work is devoted to the 
indigenous ‘ Civilized Nations’, and, like the first volume, opens 
with an essay. The first of these essays deals with the origin of 
man; the second, with ‘ savageism and civilization’, which the 
writer considers ‘relative, and not absolute terms’, ‘ words 
marking only broad, shifting stages in human progress, the first 
near the point of departure, the other further toward the unat- 
tainable end’. These essays, written in a philosophic vein and 
rather ambitious style, are intended, without fresh theory or 
hypothesis on the part of the writer, to set forth all that has 
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been said on these subjects by sociologists. Mr. Bancroft pro- 
perly deprecates what he commonly calls ‘ theories’, but which, in 
matters like those he discusses or records, can only amount to 
hypotheses, and, at best, are sagacious suppositions, founded on 
facts or principles, partly proved, and partly taken for granted, 
to account for certain phenomena. Schweinfurth, in his great 
work on the ‘ Heart of Africa’, wisely remarks of those able 
men who have been proudly, yet vainly, trying to solve the 
problem of man’s origin, and especially groping in the hidden 
recesses of the African continent, ‘that all investigation, at 
present, only leads human intelligence to a confession of its in- 
sufficiency ; and nowhere is caution more to be advocated, no- 
where is premature judgment more to be deprecated, than in the 
attempt to bridge over the mysterious chasm which separates man 
from beast’. (Vol. 1. p. 520, American Edition of Schwein- 
furth’s ‘ Heart of Africa ’.] 

‘In the relics of architecture, mythology, and tradition in 
Mexico and Central America, there are clear indications’, says 
Mr. Bancroft, ‘of an older and higher type that had temporarily 
deteriorated, perhaps through the influence of long-continued 
bloody conflicts, civil and foreign, by which the more warlike, 
rather than the more highly cultured nations, had been brought 
into prominence and power’. ‘As for the many theories’, 
(hypotheses ?) ‘ respecting American civilization in particular, its 
origin and growth, it is not my purpose’, he adds, ‘ to discuss 
them in this volume’. Accordingly, he relates only the various 
hypotheses without debating them or starting new ones ; and then 
defines the seat of American indigenous civilization in historical 
and traditional times, as extending, in the Pacific States and 
coasts, from northwest to southeast, between twenty-two degrees 
and eleven degrees of north latitude; or on the Atlantie side, 
from Tamanlipas to Honduras,—on the Pacific, from Colima to 
Nicaragua, disregarding, of course, the New Mexican ‘ pueblo- 
civilization’ as beyond these boundaries. The second volume is 
given entirely to an excellent account of this civilization; the 
third volume to languages and myths both of wild tribes and 
civilized ; the fourth to antiquities, and the fifth to the primitive 
history of these aborigines. The last volume is prefaced by 
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another elaborate essay, or statement of hypotheses, concerning 
the origin of the Americans ; which, after giving information on 
the subject,—from the ‘Island of Atlantis’ to the Anctocthonie 
scheme,—announces that ‘ no one, at the present day, can tell the 
origin of the Americans; they may have come from any one or 
from all the hypothetical sources enumerated in the foregoing 
pages, and here the question must rest until we have more light 
on the subject’... . ‘Nothing approaching identity has been 
discovered between any two nations separated by the Atlantic or 
Pacific. No positive record appears of any connection between 
America and the Old World,—intentionally, by commercial, ex- 
ploring, or warlike expeditions, or accidentally, by shipwreck,— 
previous to the voyages of the Northmen in the tenth century ; 
yet, that such communication did take place, in many instances 
and at differént periods, is extremely probable’,—from all of which 
outgivings, and particularly the last sentence, we are left in as 
cheerless a maze of conjecture as when we began to read the 
essay :—‘ all that he knows is-——nothing can be known’! 

But our diligent investigator has left little to be desired in the 
substance of his second volume, or in the fourth volume, which 
treats copiously of the archeological remains of the civilized 
nations conquered and despoiled by the Spaniards. The Mexican, 
Peruvian, and Central American civilizations, and’ architectural 
remains, have become familiar to us, during the last forty years, 
in the histories of Prescott, the illustrated travels of Squier, 
Catherwood, Norman, Bartlett, and Stephens, of our own country ; 
and the publications of Dupaix, Del Rio, Cabrera, Waldeck, Hum- 
boldt, Lord Kingsborough, Nebel, together with the recent 
photographic folio atlas of Désiré Charnay’s Cités et Ruines 
Américaines, with the commentary of the renowned French 
architect, Viollet-le-Duc. The last of these publications we hold 
to be the most realizing of all illustrative works that have been 
given to the world on American antiquities. Architectural re- 
mains are the reliable evidences that have descended to us of 
aboriginal progressive civilization. The first Archbishop of New 
Spain, Juan de Zumarraga, collected from all quarters, especially 
from Tezcoco, where the national archives of Montezuma’s em- 
pire were kept, all the Indian manuscripts, or picture writings, 
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he could discover, and caused them to be burnt. The soldiery, 
emulating the Archbishop, destroyed everything bearing hiero- 
glyphic signs, whose import they had been taught to believe was 
as sacrilegious as that of the idols they had already hurled from 
the Aztec temples. Yet, says Mr. Gallatin, it has been shown 
that the records which escaped destruction, ‘contain but a meagre 
account of Mexican history for one hundred years preceding the 
conquest, and hardly anything relating to prior events’. We are 
thus sent back, for authority, to architecture, which never lies. 
As we have said elsewhere, it is one of those massive records re- 
quiring too much labor to perpetuate falsehoods. The men who 
could build the edifices and monuments of Uxmal, Palenque, 
Copan, Chichen-Itza, Xochicaleo, Quemada, Anahuac, Papantla, 
and Mitla, were far removed from crude aboriginalism ; for taste, 
art, and luxury had been engrafted on the mere brute wants of 
their nature. Architecture is the visible history of peoples who 
had no written language. It is, moreover, not only the stony 
record of the temple, palace, or tomb for which it was used, but 
it discloses the talent, the ingenuity, the imagination, the 
mechanical contrivance, the tone and intelligence of the con- 
structors. It displays the ideas of the race, in its purposes, orna- 
mentation, and mode of structure, especially when the builders 
were unacquainted with the use of iron tools, and had no beasts 
of burthen for traction. The same remarks apply to the repre- 
sentation of ancient implements, and objects of luxury or utility. 
We regret, therefore, that in such a work as Mr. Bancroft’s, the 
illustrations do not correspond in quality with the text. The 
few that are given were printed from stereotypes used in other 
American books, or were roughly cut by apparently unskilful 
workmen for these volumes. If the reader has access to Char- 
nay’s work, let him compare its superb photographs of American 
edifices, full of exquisite detail, with the pictures of Mitla and 
Palenque given by Bancroft. The accurate, minute detail of 
architecture and its ornamentation is the alphabet of sculpture’s 
expression and expressiveness. A bad wood-cut mumbles, but 
does not utter, the expression of material substances, which is the 
very mind of the architect, denoting the intellectual quality and 
status of those who commanded him to build. Considering 
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architectural remains, especially such as are delineated in Char- 
nay’s photographs and Catherwood’s pictures, as the most impor- 
tant of our authentic aboriginal histories, we hope this defect 
will be remedied in future editions. The maps are very clear 
and thorough. Wood-engraving is now done in the United 
States with such accuracy and artistic effect, that it would be un- 
pardonable not to use its graphic power to demonstrate the high 
indigenous civilization of Mexico and Central America before 
the coming of the Spaniards. Pictures are among the best 
elements of modern education. The eye realizes a fact, at once 
and permanently, to an observer, and escapes the round-about 
inefficiency of description. It makes each man an observer for 
himself, and teaches attention. Pupils, who, in olden times, were 
disgusted by being plunged head-foremost into grammar, that 
sea-sickness of education, are now, by more natural modes of 
culture, insensibly seduced into knowledge which they never 
forget. Accurate pictures of Mexican and Central American 
monuments and edifices will do more to support the history of 
indigenous civilization in those quarters in the sixteenth century, 
than volumes written in answer to recent critics who desire to 
prove Montezuma little better than a Pueblo Indian. 

Mr. Bancroft has gone somewhat beyond the limit of his 
original plan. At the end of his fourth volume, he gives, in the 
thirteenth chapter, a clear summary of indigenous races outside 
of the Pacific States, affording a good reswmé of tribal traces in 
the Eastern States of the Union and valley of the Mississippi; 
while in the fourteenth chapter he displays the civilization and 
remains of ancient Peru, which included modern Ecuador, 
Bolivia, and a large part of Chili; the more noteworthy remains 
being considered by him as antedating the Peruvians of Pizarro’s 
time, and bearing the same relation to the Inca’s subjects that 
the old Mayas bore to the Quichés of Guatemala, or the Toltecs 
to the Aztecs. 

We have a manuscript letter of Walter Savage Landor’s, in 
which he says, that ‘ fine climates are made for serpents, and men 
like them’. Bancroft disproves the poet’s crisp apophthegm, by 
showing that some of the most venomous people dwell in very 
inhospitable regions. The ‘wild Indian’ of the Pacific coast, 
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with slight changes for good or evil, appears to be an unprogres- 
sive savage in climates where Nature is unfavorable for original or 
adopted civilization. Above all, he is manifestly a creature who 
prefers ‘to be let alone’. He does not wish to originate or adopt 
what we call ‘ civilization’. 

The progressiveness of the other, and now extinct race, the 
civilized Aztec and Mayan, was so cruelly crippled by the 
Spaniards, that pride, ambition, self-respect, were crushed out by 
menial servitude, all ideas of distinct nationality destroyed, and 
the Indian brought back to the brink of savageism. Those 
ruined Indians have entirely passed into the domain of history 
and antiquity; yet we can hardly help speculating as to what 
might have been their high civilization, compared with Europe’s, 
if the discovery of America had been postponed from 1492 to 
1876. But, our present interest is with the ‘ uncivilized’, for 
they immediately appeal to our humanity and national self- 
respect, if not to our personal fears, or political needs. 

Mr. Bancroft’s startling analysis of the ‘ Wild ‘Tribes’ does 
not solve the the riddle of our dealings with them, yet it masses 
and unifies the characteristics of this Sphynx-like problem. This 
is an important gain of knowledge for our people. The ‘ wild 
Indian ’, as he is left impressed on our minds by this work, is a 
savage with two marked traits, which are generic — wandering 
and fighting. Natural species, of course, proceed prolifically from 
such genera. Dwellers in the wilderness, democratically cut up 
into tribes (quite eight hundred of which are named and described 
by Mr. Bancroft), ferociously independent, intolerant of control 
save when policy requires obedience, with no sovereign mind to 
group and govern them in large nations, they are incapable of 
tribal unity and assimilation. Seldom, indeed, are they capable 
even of tribal leagues. Depending for food on accuracy of aim 
and arrow rather than on bodily labor, they despise work, which 
they hold to be appropriate only for women, whom they uni- 
versally degrade into the drudges. It is this slavery of the wife, 
even to the tasks of beasts of burthen, that gives the male savage 
his independence for hunting, fighting, loafing ; and it is difficult 
to imagine more disgusting creatures than these weird and witch- 
like women, whose limping limbs, tangled hair, and wrinkled 
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faces are begrimed with the dirt of a life-time. Hunters and 
fighters, they are medieval soldiers without that chivalric ‘ deyo- 
tion to the lord and ladies’ which was imposed by the vow of 
knighthood. Nomads, their architectural type is the tent, not 
the temple. The range of their game is the realm of their tribe ; 
the infraction of its boundaries a signal of war. They fight for. 
protection, or revenge. At times they are sneaking thieves, or 
bold robbers. They will subsist on the vilest reptiles and roots, 
or on the noblest game; and, in parts of our country, they have 
certainly been cannibals. They are not incapable of merriment 
or opposed to diversion, but delight in songs, games, dances, 
festivals, speech-making ; and, within the range of their narrow 
life-purposes, seem to reflect much, so that, when necessary, they 
express themselves with masculine directness. Uninventive, 
dirty, sometimes sensual, commonly intemperate, and always re- 
vengeful, when too weak to cope with a strong foe, they make 
treachery do the work of open warfare. Living always face to 
face with Nature, in all its grand aspects of air and earth, they 
have had opportunities of catching such hints of truth and 
poetry, that the poets of civilization endowed them with qualities 
which we vainly look for as typical in the savage of our day. 
Their life is a spasmodic vibration between excitement and indo- 
lence, both qualified by ridiculous or fanciful superstitions. They 
have no independent intellectual purposes. They believe in a 
Manitou and ‘spirit land’; yet their heaven is little more than 
‘a happy hunting-ground’, and their elysium, a squaw for 
drudge and buffalo-hump for luxury! Neither citizen, nor 
subject, of the United States ; clothed with quasi-rights of gov- 
ernment; under tutelage, yet with certain recognized indepen- 
dencies — an imperium in imperio — this savage is our ever-re- 
curring question of humanity. It is not long since we had sad 
lessons from him in Oregon, in the Modoc war, and in Arizona, 
where those real soldiers, Generals Crook and Davis, taught the 
only lessons thoroughly respected by savages; yet an army has 
to be kept up for Indian police! Our problem of the ‘red 
race’ somewhat resembles England’s in Hindostan ; the American 
Indian suffers much more from the individual than from the 
Government ; but especially hard is it, in a republic, to control 
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that irrepressible ‘individual’. ‘The chief enemies of peace’, 
lately said an eminent American writer on Indian character and 
history, ‘are the philanthropist, the politician, and the border 
ruffian; that is to say, the combination of soft words with 
rascality and violence’. The remedy, discerned by men whose 
character and observation entitle them to respect, may be found 
in the reduction of all the tribes from their bastard independence 
to the common power and law of the nation, and to the most 
honorable and human rule that can be imposed on people in 
pupilage — the control of the army. 

If we added anything concerning Mr. Bancroft’s book, it 
could only be in commendation which might easily run into 
eulogy. His great work, so quickly and thoroughly executed, 
contains all attainable information about our West Coast abori- 
gines ; it is full of thought, and provocative of thought ; it is as 
honorable to his country as to its author, for whom it will win a 
welcome place in the great brotherhood of literature and science. 





Art. IV.—[ Several works have been written of late, on the 
subject of this paper—Mind and Matter—but as none of them 
treats the subject in the same manner, or from the same stand- 
point, as the present writer, so it would be a mere matter of 
form to affix the title of any of them to his essay. Our 
readers will, we have no doubt, find that his handling of the 
great theme is exceedingly interesting and instructive. | 


Men are profane and wicked in proportion as they exclude 
from their minds the thought of an ever-present Deity, who 
takes cognizance of everything, whether it be an internal emo- 
tion, or an outward expression of what passes within. His can- 
not be a useless work who brings before the minds of men such 


representations as will make them ever sensible of the Divine 
6 
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‘ presence ; who unravels the laws of Nature, by which they are 
surrounded, in such a way, that the finger of God shall be ever 
in view, and that everything they behold shall proclaim, not 
only the existence, but the creative wisdom of that Being, who 
is the author of all things, and who controls all things by the 
word of His power. 

Men fail to see the Deity in everything around them, not so 
much for the want of capacity, as for the want of having their 
minds properly directed to the subject. Just so the most com- 
mon subjects of man’s observations often escape notice, until the 
mind has been directed by some friend, and it then becomes a 
matter of astonishment that the discovery had not been made 
without the intervention of another person. 

We often meet with men who are quick to read characters: 
a glance at a man’s countenance, and they will often portray the 
outlines of his character. Such men are close observers, and have 
given attention to the indications of the human countenance. A 
similar studiousness in the observance of Nature’s operations 
would lead us to recognize the hand of. Deity. 

‘Matter’, says Prof. Benjamin Pierce, ‘is the language in 
which God expresses his thoughts’; and Agassiz has remarked, 
that ‘naturalists are only the translators of God’s thoughts out 
of Nature’. So he that gives the most attention to the ob- 
servance of things around him, will see most plainly the hand- 
writing of God, and will most readily recognize the author of 
what he beholds. 

It is true, that capacity has much to do with the clearness of 
our conceptions. It is to be expected, that minds like Newton’s, 
and Locke’s, would embrace in their scope an immense amount 
of evidence, not attainable by intellects of less cultivation. 
They see the Deity in the grandeur of his being, and adore him 
for the infinity of his attributes. Nevertheless, minds of inferior 
capacity will find abundance of food for reflection, by noticing 
the smallest things that come within the range of human observa- 
tion. ‘All thy works praise thee’, was the exclamation of an 
inspired penman; and inasmuch as all his works praise him, 
the very least things he has made give forth the language of 
joyful reverence, as well as the greatest. 
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Great things inspire us with thoughts of magnitude; but 
smaller things teach us perfection. In either case, the hand of a 
master workman is plainly visible, and elicits our admiration. 
Because we cannot understand the lines described by those im- 
mense globes of light that range in the distant fields of immensity, 
we should not neglect to notice those finer lines of perfection 
that present themselves in everything under our observation. 
The best wisdom of man is derived from the notice of little 
things; and he who fails to profit by small opportunities, will 
hardly improve the more extended privileges when they are 
given. 

When once we have learned to look upon everything in Nature 
as a wise contrivance, displaying infinite skill and power, we 
shall find our desires increase in proportion to the advances made, 
and one observation will prove to be the gate which opens to 
another, and every discovery will whet the appetite for more in- 
formation. If we have a friend lost in the forest, for whom we 
are in search, every footprint discovered, increases our anxiety 
to discover more; so he who has once learned to study the con- 
trivances of Nature, will find an increasing love for the pursuit ; 


and having once recognized the ‘footprints of the Creator’, 
will press forward with greater zeal, in search of new discoveries. 
We simply propose to aid him in his undertaking. 


Or Wi.u, Law, NEcEssIry AND CONTRIVANCE. 


If we could conceive of a time when there was no motion in 
all the material universe, it would be difficult to conceive of any 
necessity for motion, unless some law were first given to create a 
necessity. To speak of anything being necessary, implies a law 
by which the necessity exists. If there is no rule to bind, 
whence could the necessity arise? Can any one conceive of a 
necessity where there is no obligation, no demand? Law is the 
father of necessity; and it is impossible to indicate how any 
necessity could exist, only in obedience to some demand, the re- 
sult of an established rule of action. 

A stone thrown up would come down of necessity ; but why 
the necessity for it to fall? Simply the law of gravitation ; 
take that away, and the stone would proceed perpetually in the 
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direction it was thrown. It is true, that sometimes a law igs 
necessary ; but it is to fulfil some intention. A teacher intends 
to have an orderly school ; that intention is a law for himself, 
This law for himself creates a necessity for rules for the govern- 
ment of his pupils. One law may make another necessary, but 
necessity can never precede all law. 

Then the very first thing of which we can have any just con- 
ception of a movement, in the great work of creation, is, that.a 
law should exist, and thus create a necessity, under which matter 
began to move with creative ends in view. Once a law is given, 
everything that becomes a subject of that law is under necessity 
of moving, in obedience to the demands of the law established, 

Then if law must precede motion, what must precede law? 
No law can create itself. It is a rule of action which an intel- 
ligent power creates for its own action, or the action of its sub- 
jects. Necessity cannot create it, for necessity itself is a creature 
of law. What then must precede an efficient law? 

Three things are necessary. First, a will to establish the 
order ; secondly, intelligence to shape it to wise purposes ; thirdly, 
power or agency coéxtensive with the field in which the law is 
to operate. 

We cannot conceive of a law creating itself. We can only 
conceive of its existence by referring it to the will of some being. 
Our first notion of law is, that it is the will of some power 
superior to thesubjects of law. All organized material existence 
implies motion ; all motionimplieslaw. All law implies the pre- 
vious existence of will. A congress of marble monuments could 
never produce a law, though they remained in session perpetually. 
There being no will, there could be no order created, no rule 
laid down, no dominion established. 

Intelligence is the second thing essential to a wise law, that is, 
to produce harmonious action. It is necessary to foresight that 
the ends desired may be accomplished ; for law is a means by 
which ends may be gained ; and without intelligence, it would be 
as likely to produce opposite results, as to secure the purposes for 
which it was created. A law of perfect adaptation implies fore- 
sight, implies intelligence ; and where there is intelligence, there 
is will. 
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But a law without an executive agency is worthless — it is 
dead. Law cannot execute itself, for it is only a still-born idea, 
needing life and activity. It is a mere formulary of things to 
be done. An executive agency gives life and power, and the 
law lives and works only so long as the executive agency con- 
tinues to infuse life in the field of its operation. It must not be 
forgotten that the agency is no part of the law, but distinct from 
it, It is the business of the agent to execute, to put action in 
that which was without life or motion. 

But notwithstanding that the agent is no part of the law, the 
law is not efficient without it.» A governor. never sends a law 
into a province without an executive agency. No criminal 
would ever be brought to the bar of justice, if no one had au- 
thority to institute proceedings and give force to authority. A 
law without executive power to accompany it, is as dead as the 
matter it is to govern. Our first conception of a law in opera- 
tion is, that an agent has charge of its execution. 

Intelligence must establish laws for that which is without in- 
telligence. Matter that is not endowed with sentient existence, 
is without intelligence. Therefore it was positively necessary 
that intelligence should exist before matter, to establish laws for 
material existence. 

The question pertinently arises, whence came the laws of 
Nature? Take, for instance, the five laws of attraction : first, at- 
traction by gravitation ; second, attraction of cohesion ; third, 
attraction of chemical affinity ; fourth, attraction of electricity ; 
fifth, capillary attraction. Add to these the law of repulsion. 
Under one or the other of these laws we find nearly every op- 
eration in Nature; and he who best understands them comes 
nearest to reading the handwriting of God, in the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. In pursuing the study of these 
laws, the question is ever recurring, whence did they come? 
Who ordained them? Over this field of inquiry the mind 
wanders, unable to find an answer, until it discovers the finger- 
prints of that Infinite Being who commanded, and all things 
moved in obedience to His behest. 

Intelligent beings enact laws for a purpose ; there is an end in 
view, to be reached by the operation of the laws established. A 
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legislature of wise and good men have in view the good of those 
who are to be the subjects of the law. Their object is to pre- 
serve life, and multiply and perpetuate the means of happiness, 
The enjoyment of existence is kept steadily in view: so it is an 
accepted maxim, that “The people’s happiness is the statesman’s 
honor.” An infinitely wise being would do the same. We 
judge of the purposes of a law by its operations, and by the effects 
produced. Nothing is more natural than for the mind to trace 
back the operations of a contrivance, to the design of its original 
architect. We cannot witness the operations of a machine 
without reference to the buildereand his motives. Hence we 
may affirm the truth of the following propositions : 

First. Every plan that indicates a purpose, as clearly indi- 
cates an intelligence that first conceived the purpose, and pre- 
meditated the plan by which that purpose was to be accomplished. 

Secondly. ‘Harmonious action conveys an idea of premedi- 
tation on the part of the architect’, who constructed the objects 
of our contemplation. 

Thirdly. The harmony of the universe indicates a precon- 
ceived plan, and the adoption of rules by which the plan should 
be a success. 

To set this matter in a still clearer light, it may be stated thus: 
Every plan for the accomplishment of a purpose, proves pre- 
meditation. Every instance of premeditation proves the existence 
of a personal intelligence, prior to the conception of the plan. 
Therefore, all the plans and purposes of creation prove the 
existence of a being who held the purpose, and conceived the 
plan, before the creation. 

We see the purpose of unorganized matter to support vege- 
table life, and of vegetable life to support animal life. Among 
vegetables we see the purpose of each plant to support its flower, 
and of each flower to produce a seed, perfect after its kind. 
Animals are provided with power to accomplish the purpose of 
perpetuating their species. Thus we might begin, and proceed 
with an endless task of pointing out purposes. 

It was said by an intelligent observer of Nature, that ‘it is the 
province of reason to discern the relation of things to God and 
to each other’; hence, in all ages, mankind have been accustomed 
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to trace effects back to causes, and draw conclusions. By this 
method we begin with things familiar, and well understood, and 
work backward to things that at first seemed obscure. 

When we begin to contemplate created things, one of our first 
observations will be, that, through the entire realm of Nature, 
all things appear as a ‘series of dependencies’. It is a vast 
‘chain of beings’, linked unto each other, in such a manner as 
to indicate an infinite wisdom, far surpassing the comprehension 
of man. 

To obtain a clearer view of the dependencies of one thing, or 
set of things, on another thing, or set of things, we wili start 
with the fibres of the animal system. These fibres need constant 
support, need replenishing after the wear and tear of exercise. 
To replenish these fibres, blood is necessary; to have blood, 
chyle is necessary; to have chyle, chyme is necessary; to 
have chyme, digestion is necessary; for digestion, food is 
necessary; to have food, a productive soil is necessary; to 
have a productive soil, moisture is necessary; to have moisture, 
rain is necessary; to have rain, clouds are necessary; to 
have clouds, vapor is necessary ; to have vapor, seas and oceans 
are necessary ; to produce vapor from seas, heat is necessary; 
to have a sufficiency of heat, the sun is necessary. Thus we 
discover a long chain of dependencies, many of the links of 
which, at a first glance, would seem to have no connection with 
each other. But each link in the chain referred to above, is 
composed of many other links. Digestion not only calls for 
food, but requires an almost endless variety of appliances to 
complete the process. The organs of prehension, to take the 
food ; deglutition, or mastication, by the teeth ; salivary glands, to 
moisten the food; gastric juice, to dissolve it in the stomach. 
Then the bile from the liver, and the pancreatic juice, all have 
their part to perform, that digestion may be perfect. These 
links are again subdivided into many links. For instance, to 
the production of bile there must bea liver. The liver demands 
certain properties of the blood. Vessels of secretion and excre- 
tion are needed, and reservoirs, in which the bile is to be retained 
or carried forward, as the demands of the system require. It is 
well to notice at this point that the digestive organs vary in 
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different species of animals according to the nature of their food, 
being always more complex in the herbivora than in the 
carnivora. As vegetable substances are more indigestible than 
animal substances, the alimentary canal is longer and larger in 
herbivorous animals. The gastric juice, though a powerful 
solvent, does not act upon living animal substances; hence the 
coats of the stomach that holds it are not dissolved. Food is 
changed into three substances during digestion. The gastric 
juice changes albuminoid substances into albuminose. The pan- 
creatic juice changes the fat into chyle, and the mixed intestinal 
juices change the starch into sugar. All these substances are 
mixed together in the small intestines under the general name of 
chyle, which ig carried into the circulation. All these operations 
involve the labors of an unspeakable number and variety of 
machinery, with which the best furnished chemical laboratory on 
earth will bear but a very poor comparison. They all work 
through, and for, and in harmony with each other. Yet with 
all these dependencies, in which it is positively necessary that not 
one should be lacking, we find that some great intelligence has 
made ample provision, and every appliance is in its proper place. 
Can we conceive how such a chain of dependencies could have 
been adjusted, without the exercise of an intelligence infinitely 
superior to all human wisdom, and a premeditation that far out- 
reaches all human calculation? When we contemplate the 
wonders of this intricate contrivance, with its matchless perfec- 
tion and harmony, Infinite Wisdom seems to look us directly in 
the face, and to reproach us for ever having indulged the shadow 
of a doubt concerning the origin of all things. 

So nicely do all the materials of the universe fit themselves 
together in a chain of dependencies, that we readily admit the 
sentiment of Tupper, who, after Bacon, has said :— 


‘Every matter in the universe is linked in such wise unto others, 
That a deep, full treatise upon one thing would reach to the history of 
all things.” 


We behold everything acting in obedience to law. When we 
speak of ‘ necessary results according to the course of Nature’, we 
are simply admitting that the laws of Nature impel things to a 
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certain course. We cannot always see the force that moves, or 
guides the destiny of things around us. We may cross the 
ocean in a steamship without ever seeing the pilot who steers, or 
the engine that furnishes the driving power ; but we are certain 
that the power is there, and the pilot is at the helm. So in 
Nature, invisible forces are concealed behind all visible phenomena, 
producing infinite variety, and moulding every variety with un- 
erring certainty. 

Matter, itself, is without force; it only acts in obedience to 
law, and then only as some agency applies that law, or acts ac- 
cording to thatlaw. To speak of ‘ material force’ is simply to 
refer to matter what takes place behind it. A germ puts forth 
and grows to be a living body. ‘The natural germ we can see, 
the spiritual germ we cannot see ’, (see Agassiz’s Method of Study- 
ing Natural History), but the effects are visible. If we never see 
the engineer of a ship, nor know his name, the ship moves with 
the same speed and accuracy as if we were present in the engine 
room, directing every movement. We are satisfied that intelli+ 
gence is at the helm, and with that satisfaction we rest. 

When we have observed the operations of the laws of Nature, 
and discover the nice dependencies that everywhere prevail, we 
rest satisfied that ‘ intelligence is at the helm’; and although we 
are compelled to confess that ‘all ultimate truth is beyond the 
reach of science’, we may be bold enough to affirm, that ‘the 
reign of law is the reign of creative force, directed by creative 
knowledge, worked under the control of creative power, and in 
fulfilment of creative purpose’, (See Duke of Argyle’s Reign of 
Law.) 

Order is the result of law; law is the product of design ; 
adaptation of means to ends, the result of intelligent foresight ; 
all of which drives the mind to the irresistible conclusion of a 
purpose premeditated. Premeditation is the work of intellect, 
of mind, of projected thought, to the exercise of which there 
must be a personal existence, call that existence what you please, 
Jehovah, Jove, Lord, Deity, or God, it is the same. It is the 
concealed, subtle power that lies back of all the operations of 
Nature, ‘ back of all the impalpable elements’. Scientific men 
may call it the ‘ principle of force’, but it is more clearly under- 
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stood when denousineted a ‘quality of spirit’. It mocks all 
scientific investigation, and ‘ smites with impotency all the devices 
of man’. 

How such order as that which reigns in all the universe, 
should be the result of a ‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms’, js 
beyond conception. To assert such a thing, is to assume what no 
mind can conceive, what no ingenuity can explain. But to 
ascribe law and order, plan and purpose, intricate, and yet harmo- 
nious, contrivance to intelligence, though that intelligence be un- 
seen and inexplicable, brings us within the domain of reason and 
rational conclusions. It gives us an efficient cause for all the 
phenomena of Nature. We can readily understand that an un- 
seen hand guides and controls, because everything moves in ac- 
cordance with laws of which we can form just conceptions, 
Every movement in Nature carries with it a grandeur and per- 
fection, such as we might expect from a Being of infinite wisdom. 


REVELATIONS OF ASTRONOMY. 


The grandeur and perfection of the universe are worthy of the 
claims made for its authorship. “The heavens declare his 
glory, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” Let us 
view the contrivance of the universe, first in its outer lines, 
secondly in its inner lines. 

Astronomy reveals to us a magnitude not only surpassing our 
comprehension, but also an order that overwhelms our minds as 
we contemplate the grandeur and perfection of the lines es- 
tablished. 

Let us begin the survey with the centre of our own system. 
The moment we begin to think of its enormous bulk and speed, 
our senses are startled, we are amazed, and shudder at the 
thought, that a globe one million four hundred and one thousand 
nine hundred and ten times greater in bulk than the earth, 
should be sweeping along through space at a speed of four hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand four hundred and sixty miles a 
day, and that its path is around a stellar centre (Aleyone), form- 
ing a cirele that will require the same speed over eighteen mil- 
lions of years to complete one round in the circle. This gives 
us the picture of a globe eight hundred and eighty-seven 
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thousand and seventy-six miles in diameter, dashing through 
space at a velocity compared with which, man’s most happy 
methods of swift locomotion are more lagging than the creeping 
snail. 

But when we notice that the sun takes with him, over this 
tremendous sweep of space, a “ princely train of planets,” pro- 
digious in their proportions, we are again awe-struck with the 
grandeur of the procession. Beginning at the.sun and coming 
out, we find first that he holds the planet Mercury in the arms 
of his attractive power, at a distance of 36,890,000 miles, its 
diameter 2950 miles, and it whirls around the sun at the rate of 
109,757 miles an hour, a velocity of which no man can form 
any just conception. 

Next to Mercury is Venus, 68,770,000 miles distant ; it moves 
around the sun with a velocity of 80,000 miles an hour, and its 
diameter is 7900 miles. While it is larger than Mercury, it 
moves with much less speed. It is one of those beautiful eve- 
ning stars that seems to sing as it shines. 

Next to Venus is the Earth, our place of abode, with a 
diameter a little over 7926 miles, distant from its great luminous 
centre 95,300,000 miles, and it travels around the sun at a rate 
of 68,000 miles in an hour. This is the speed at which we are 
all rushing through space. But we are safe, for a wise hand 
guides the movement, and it is so easy that we are not sensible 
of the motion. 

The planet Mars is the next nearest, more distant, but smaller ; 
its diameter being 4500 miles, its distance 145,205,000 miles, 
while it travels on its path around the sun with a speed of 55,000 
miles an hour. Between Mars and Jupiter are more asteroids, 
small bodies revolving in their respective orbits, with the same 
order observed of other planets. 

But Jupiter claims our attention next. ‘He is at the elbows 
of the solar influence ’, being at the snug distance of 495,817,000 
miles from the sun. His diameter is 88,780 miles. This mon- 
strous globe, a thousand times larger than the earth, rushes on 
its path around the sun with a velocity of 28,000 miles an hour. 
When we think of its bulk and speed, we feel no desire to be 
near the path in which it moves, yet its progress through space 
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is as smooth and easy as the descent of a snow-flake upon the 
bosom of the ocean. 

Farther out is the planet Saturn, over a thousand times larger 
than the earth, with a diameter of 77,230 miles, and distant from 
the sun 909,028,000. Its speed in its orbit is 28,000 miles an 
hour. In addition to vast luminous rings around this planet, 
which makes it an object of peculiar interest to astronomers, it 
carries in its train around the sun eight moons, four more than 
Jupiter and seven more than the earth. 

But as we look still farther out, we behold Uranus, distant 
1828 millions of miles, 35,000 miles in diameter, larger than the 
earth, but smaller than the last two noticed. In his train he 
carries six moons. His speed is 15,600 miles an hour. 

Let us look again, away out on what seems to us as the cold, 
vacant, uninhabitable regions of solitude, and there, looming up 
in the distance, like some solitary traveller beyond the borders 
of civilization, is the planet Neptune. Much larger than the 
earth, it is 40,000 miles in diameter, and distant from the sun 
2,850,000,000 miles. Its orbital speed is about 12,463 miles an 
hour. 

Having briefly gone through with this semi-tabular statement 
of the solar system, let us pause to survey the ground over 
which we have moved with hurried steps. Here we are pre- 
sented with a circle five billions seven hundred millions of miles 
across, and seventeen billions two hundred millions of miles 
around. In the centre of this vast circle is the sun, an enormous 
globe of light, more than a million times larger than the earth, 
and around the sun revolve the great primary planets, whose 
dimensions have been given. Then around many of these 
planets revolve from one to eight moons. All these mighty 
masses of matter are dashing around in their orbits, with a speed 
that is too much for our conception. Though bulky, and appa- 
rently unwieldy, they move with a speed sometimes a little re- 
tarded, sometimes a little accelerated, yet making exact time, in 
completing the journey around the circle of their orbits; not a 
minute too soon, nor a minute too late; the pointers of your 
watch or clock were never so accurate in their movements. And 
can you see nothing like the contrivance of infinite wisdom in all 
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this? Can the mind of man conceive of such matchless order as 
the result of chance ? 

Another remarkable feature about the movements of these 
great masses of matter, is, that their speed is exactly what is 
required to keep them in their orbits. If either of the planets 
were to reach a’ speed beyond that which it has, it would fly away 
out of its orbit, and stray wildly through space. If, on the other 
hand, its speed were less than it is, it would fall within its line 
and be engulfed in the sun. By a wise arrangement in the 
law of gravitation, each planet has a speed proportioned directly 
to the amount of matter it contains, and inversely to the square 
of its distance from the sun. Can we conceive of any contin- 
gency striking so many nice proportions? The highest ideas 
that we can have of the perfection of law are displayed in the 
perfect order and regularity with which these great bodies direct 
their course. They keep time by marching to the music of their 
own harmony, and exclude all idea of chance from the territory 
of their domain. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the circle we have surveyed, 
it is but a fraction of stellar existence ; so small indeed, that if it 
were swept from the fields of space, it would scarcely be missed 
by an eye that could take in the whole field at one view. 

Around the same centre that our sun is moving with its train 
of planets, there are millions of other suns also moving. They 
too have their magnificent distances, and probably their planets 
with them in this great journey. In some of these systems there 
are two suns, in some four, so that if they have worlds in their 
train, the citizens of those worlds have the splendid phenomenon 
of one sun sinking below the horizon while another is in full 
view. One of the nearest of these stars or suns (Sirius) is 
computed to be twenty millions of millions of miles distant, and 
would require a cannon ball at its usual speed of nineteen miles 
per minute, two millions of years in passing over the interval. 
If Sirius be thus far, what shall we say of others that lie so far 
beyond, that even when viewed through the most powerful 
telescope, they seem as illuminated star-dust floating on the limits 
of immensity? Distant as they are, enough has been observed of 
them to know, that they move with an order and regularity 
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peculiar to the system to which we belong. Although system 
lies beyond system, sun beyond sun, and world beyond world, 
the law of order reigns amid them all, and the same law of 
gravity. The votaries of the ball-room do not swim through the 
mazes of the dance, with half the ease and regularity that is ob- 
served in these vast bodies in moving around each other. Can 
you conceive how one hundred millions of suns, and three 
thousand millions of worlds, could whirl through space, in every 
conceivable direction, varying as they do in size, and some of 
them with a speed of eight hundred and eighty thousand miles 
an hour,-and yet never encroach upon each other’s right of way? 
What but an infinite mind could have mathematically determined 
the times and revolutions of so many vast globes, that no two 
should ever meet at the same place and collide, to the ruin of 
each or all? Can we conceive of anything short of infinite 
wisdom and omnipotent energy that could project such a con- 
trivance, and maintain the order of such stupendous machinery? 

But there is another class of bodies moving through space, 
that we must not forget to notice. Comets are seen rushing 
along through the heavens, at the rate, sometimes, of a million 
miles an hour. Some of these comets have a period of five 
hundred yearsor more. Like Divine messengers, sent on foreign 
missions, they thread their way through the solar system, and 
seem to drive recklessly along an unprescribed path ; yet observa- 
tion has taught us that, with all their seeming recklessness, they 
have a lawful course which they pursue, and leave no wreck of 
desolation along the path over which they have travelled. Over 
what immense fields they pass in the time of their long absence, 
we cannot say: they sweep on, and on, and on, till our minds 
shrink from any calculation. 

If our solar system contains ten hundred thousand times more 
matter than the earth, what must be the aggregate of the un- 
counted millions of suns and systems that fill the remote fields of 
space? The strongest imagination would falter at the thought 
of even beginning the calculation. Yet it has been all bound 
into systems of order and regularity, and made to move with a 
precision that fills us with admiration of the endless resources of 
wisdom and power in Him who conceived the vast design of 
peopling immensity with His indescribable wonders. 
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We can only conclude that it was a grand consistency, that 
Infinite Wisdom should fill infinite space with something worthy 
of infinite duration. 


REVELATIONS OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE. 


Having taken a brief survey of creation in its outer lines, we 
must now turn our attention to its inner lines. We lay down the 
telescope, to make use of our eyes; and where they fail, the 
microscope will come to our relief. 

When we look for the first time in our lives upon a steam- 
engine, we wonder at the amazing ingenuity of man, forgetting 
that we are crushing under our feet every day, and probably 
every hour of the day, vast quantities of machinery far more 
intricate and far more perfect than a steam-engine. The little 
spider on which you carelessly placed your foot, and thought- 
lessly crushed out of life in a moment, was more perfect in all its 
parts than the most accurate and intricate machine the combined 
wisdom of man ever invented. Each joint in his frame was as 
perfect as if the salvation of all earthly things had depended upon 
the perfection of that one joint. The same remarks will apply 
to all organizations. Everything is perfect after its kind. Each 
animal is endowed with capacities exactly suited to the object of 
its pursuit. It is a matter for daily observation, with our eyes, 
that in all the rounds of animated Nature, where an object has 
been given, a capacity has been bestowed to obtain that object. 
No employment has been set before an animal without the 
power to execute, and the power has always proven to be the 
very best possible contrivance suited to the condition of the animal. 
If there had been any better way of contriving a human hand, 
it would have been adopted ; but the hand was made just what 
itis, because there was no better plan. The same observation 
holds good in regard to every power conferred upon every species 
of the animal kingdom. Try your conjectures on an alteration, 
and see how soon you will reach this conclusion, that everything 
is ‘perfect after its kind’. Everything that is done, is not only 
done for a good reason, but for the best of all reasons. 

If we notice the organs of prehension in different animals, we 
shall see the force of this reflection. Why do birds have sharp 
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beaks in the place of lips? Because lips would be very poor 
contrivances for picking up grass seed, small berries, or insects, 
The pointed beaks of birds are exactly adapted to the work of 
gathering small particles of food. Birds also have a microscopic 
eye, by which they will discover seeds and insects so small as to 
escape the notice of man. 

Why are the jaws of carnivorous animals set in deep sockets, 
and fenced around with such powerful capsular ligaments, while’ 
the jaws of herbivorous animals have but a slender attachment? 
Because in the first class enormous strength of jaw is required, 
to hold their prey and tear the tough sinews to pieces; while in 
the other class, but little strength is necessary to divide the tender 
blades of+ the green grass. Notice also that the jaw-teeth of 
carnivorous animals have cutting edges, while the same teeth in 
grass-eaters and grain-eaters have grinding surfaces. The con- 
trivance in each case is exactly what is needed. If either class 
of animals had their teeth different, it would have proven a very 
serious inconvenience, if not the ruin of the animals. 

If an animal is to feed on nuts he has claws to climb after 
them, and teeth exactly suited for entering their crusty cover- 
ings. If his life is to be aquatic, he is provided with all the 
means necessary for making his excursions under water or on the 
water. All organized bodies, whether vegetable or animal, show 
the marks of contrivance in every part, from the smallest to the 
largest objects of contemplation. Socrates must have noticed 
this, when he observed that ‘ organized bodies were evidently 
constructed with the design that they should continue to exist, 
or perpetuate their species’. Where there is so much design, 
there must have been foresight, consequently premeditation. 

The provision made for the sustentation of animals, especially 
man, is further proof of contrivance and design. In all places 
of the earth we see animals, in every form and condition of ex- 
istence, provided with suitable food; and where the same animal 
exists in different climates, the provision of food is made to suit 
the altered state of life. Hence, we observe, as to man’s condi- 
tion, that ‘ in tropical regions, where a high temperature of the 
atmosphere diminishes the quantum of muscular energy, fertility 
and productiveness of the soil increase, so less labor is required, 
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and the products of the soil do not tend so strongly to the for- 
mation of muscle’. In cold climates, the reverse may be stated ; 
the products of the soil have a greater tendency to form muscle 
for labor, and fat for the preservation of heat. In warm climates, 
bread and fruit are sufficient as a diet for man; in cold climates, 
animal food is positively necessary, to form muscle and sustain 
heat. In cold climates, animals take on great quantities of fat, 
which would be to them a serious evil in torrid sections. The 
provision is wisely adjusted. If all these nice dependencies 
were the work of chance, then chance is the most certain of all 
things to make provision for the wants of man and beast. 

Another grand conception is met with in the atmosphere we 
breathe. Animals must have their blood purified by breathing 
air, and using the oxygen as a purifying agent. Now, the atmo- 
sphere is composed of oxygen twenty parts, nitrogen eighty parts ; 
and to obtain the necessary amount of oxygen, each person needs 
eighty cubic feet of fresh air every minute, four hundred and 
eighty cubic feet every hour. If there were no method by 
which the supply of oxygen were kept up, the supply would be 
exhausted, and death, universal death, would be the consequence. 
But we see that vegetation gives forth the very element essential 
to animal life. In like manner, carbonic acid gas is essential to 
vegetable life. If the air was not constantly replenished with 
this material, there would soon be an end to all vegetation. 
' Animals in breathing retain oxygen, and give out, witlr the re- 
spired air, carbonic acid gas, which in an excess of one part of 
the gas to one hundred of air is poison to animal life. Vege- 
tables absorb carbonic acid gas and give out oxygen, thus the 
two kingdoms are forever feeding each other, by contrivances 
which would require a volume to describe. We may add, just 
here, that the lungs of a man contain about six millions of air 
cells one-hundredth of an inch in size. Altogether, they form 
fourteen hundred square feet of air-surfuce. These surfaces 
absorb at each respiration about one inch square of oxygen, and 
throw off nearly the same quantity of carbonic acid gas, and this 
operation is repeated about eighteen times in a minute. The 
leaves of vegetables reverse the process. 

The blood makes one full round in the body in about thirty 
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seconds, so that the blood now in the heart will be there again in 
that time. On its round it parts with much of its oxygen, 
which goes to keep up that slow combustion essential to animal 
heat, and gathers waste material in the shape of carbonic acid, 
Unless it throws off its carbon, and receives a fresh supply of 
oxygen, it is unfit to start on its new journey through the system, 
It is positively necessary to health that the supply of oxygen sheuld 
be mathematically correct. To adjust the machinery of the 
lungs, so that the exact proportion of poison should be thrown 
off, and an exact supply of health-giving agency should be received, 
to each drop of blood every time it visits the heart, required a 
knowledge and a foresight, for Which any finite intellect would 
be utterly incapable. Then, the atmosphere is not only the great 
thermal mediator between land and sea, and the different zones 
of the earth, but it is also the mediator of health and life between 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. From the depths of our 
hearts we should adore the wisdom of the arrangement. 

Another field of useful reflection is found in noticing the 
methods of sustaining a proper temperature, to those organiza- 
tions that require a certain amount of heat, and cannot endure 
more or less, without yielding their health, if not their existence, 
Minerals exist without much reference to temperature, but vege- 
table and animal life require certain thermal regulations, without 
which they can neither grow, live nor feel. No flower will bloom 
in a temperature below fifty-five degrees, though many vege- 
tables, like the turnip, will hold on to life, without seeding, at a 
temperature of forty degrees. Some vegetables require a much 
higher temperature than others in order that the seeds may ger- 
minate. A temperature sufficient to germinate some seed , 
proves fatal to others. Hence the necessity of the seasons vary- 
ing the temperature of the different portions of the year. 

An exact temperature is not essential to the life of anything. 
But there is a limit, and with some things the range is but a 
short one in ascending or descending the-scale. Take human 
life for an example. The temperature of the human blood, in 
health, is about ninety-eight degrees, or varying from ninety-six 
to one hundred and two. If this temperature falls below eaghty 
degrees, insensibility is the result. If it rises to one hundred 
and thirteen, death from over-heat is the result. 
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Animals are often subjected to a temperature far above or far 
below their standard of health. It was, therefore, essential that 
provision should be made to protect that temperature of the 
blood essential to life. Non-conducting suits of fur are given to 
animals subject to extreme cold, so that the arctic fox can sustain 
one hundred and seven degrees in a climate as low as fourteen. 
Among men, additional clothing or additional exercise will in 
most cases meet the demands of the system where the climate 
has fallen below their standard of health. 

Ample provisions are made for cooling the bodies of those 
subject to extreme heat. In the skin of an ordinary-sized man 
there are about two millions of perspiratory glands, one-seven- 
tieth of an inch in diameter, with seven millions of tubes one 
foar-hundredth of an inch in diameter and one-fifteenth of an 
inch long. Their entire length is two and a half miles, some say 
more. By the means of this contrivance, when the body is 
subject to heat above thé temperature of the blood, the whole 
surface is wet with perspiration, and thereby the excess of heat 
is absorbed, and escapes with the evaporating fluid. The human 
body, by the means provided, has been known to endure exposure 
for a short time toa temperature of from two hundred to four 
hundred degrees. By insensible perspiration from twenty to 
thirty ounces of water are made to escape froma man’s body in 
twenty-four hours, and by sensible perspiration much more 
escapes. When water is changed into vapor it absorbs heat, 
thus cooling everything about it, as a hot iron is cooled by pouring 
water upon it. When the temperature of the atmosphere is very 
high, above blood heat, sensible perspiration flows freely, and 
thus the body being covered with water, which evaporates rapitlly 
in the form of vapor, the blood is kept at its proper temperature. 
Thus wisely and wonderfully, provisions are made to preserve 
life under circumstances which would otherwise have proved 
fatal. 

It has been justly observed that ‘the skeleton is a unit’. 
‘Each part is adapted to the purposes of every other part’. 
This last remark is as appropriate to plants as to animals. There 
are two hundred and eight bones and thirty-two teeth in the 
human frame. These bones form the basis of attachment for 
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four hundred and forty muscles, and every part has reference to 
the service of some other part; all work in harmonious action 
together, and ‘harmonious action always conveys an idea of 
premeditation on the part of the architect’ (Paley). 

The nervous system furnishes us with another wide and wonder- 
ful field of study. This alone would furnish material for a large 
volume. We can only refer to a few striking facts, to illustrate 
the great point before us. It is through the machinery of this 
system that we become acquainted with the world around us, by 
the five senses, feeling, seeing, hearing, tasting and smelling. By 
the motor nerves the different parts of the body are brought into 
action, but it is by the nerves of sensation that we gather our 
information. The sense of feeling seems to be the root of all the 
other senses. The nerves start from the brain and penetrate: 
every part of the body, bringing each part into sympathy with 
every other part, externally and internally ; so that no accident 
can happen to any part without being reported immediately to 
the brain. A forcible writer remarks that “nervous action has 
for its result sensibility, and constitutes aptitude to receive im- 
pressions from without and from within, of things external and 
internal’. This is just precisely what the system needs, that it 
may have constant knowledge of the order or disorder of things 
without and within. If the being should be indolent and indif- 
ferent to its own safety, the pain attending disorder would compel 
it to seek relief; so that the very pains we suffer are but the 
cries of our friends, standing sentinel to warn us of the approach 
of danger. 

Again, it has been justly observed that ‘sentinel nerves are 
placed in various parts of the body, that report to the brain 
what kind of material is needed to repair injury or contribute to 
growth ; an appetite at once arises for that kind of food, and the 
meal is taken with a keen relish’. The importance of this 
arrangement will appear by noticing the following facts, viz. 
that human or animal food must contain two species of elements, 
to be efficient in its work. First, it must contain the plastic or 
body-building material, to repair waste, and remake what be- 
comes unmade by the wear and tear of life. Secondly, it must 
contain non-azotized matter, which will combine with oxygen 
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that it may undergo combustion. Hence the use of oily sub- 
stances. ‘Ten pounds of fat introduced into the system will 
produce as much heat as twenty-four pounds of starch, twenty-five 
pounds of sugar, or twenty-six pounds of ardent spirits. All the 
fatty matter digested and taken up by the system, over and above 
what is needed for combustion, to supply the present demands 
for animal heat, is stored up in the system as ‘bonded fuel’, 
to be consumed when the supplies of heat-making food shall have 
become scarce. Different vegetables, used as food, contain 
different substances, to suit the different demands of the same 
system, or of different animals. Thus the greatest possible 
sagacity has been manifested in arranging to preserve and per- 
petuate the life of all things, from the greatest down to the 
very least. 


THE REVELATIONS OF MATHEMATICS. 


To obtain mathematical precision, in all the parts of a compli- 
cated contrivance, is the strongest possible proof of intelligent 
foresight. A thought like this strikes our minds, when for the 
first time we look upon the operations of Hoe’s lightning print- 
ing press — to see each part of the machine come to its place in 
exact time, do its work, and retire just in time for the next 
part to come in place; and thus every part comes in place, does 
its work and retires, and each part stays exactly so long a time, 
and no longer, for another part has to occupy its place. The 
very slightest delay in any one part, throws confusion into the 
whole operation. To bring about this harmony, everything must 
be mathematically correct ; no shaft or handle must be too long 
or too short. The spectator is at once struck with the idea of 
the many calculations necessary to impart such accuracy, and he 
is filled with admiration at the ingenuity of the original contriver, 
for he sees how necessary it was that a preconception of the whole 
plan should have existed in the mind of the inventor, founded 
on the most correct mathematical principles. 

This is just what we behold in the universe. Creation, every- 
where, presents us with scenes of mathematical accuracy. Let 
us first notice the nice adjustment of forces that are ever in 
operation for our good. The two great forces of Nature are 
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attraction and repulsion. If it were not for the influence which 
each exerts upon the other, the universe would soon be a desert, 
If the laws of attraction only prevailed, all things would be 
drawn together in one single body, more solid than the hardest 
metal, more polished than burnished silver. If the laws of 
repulsion only prevailed, the entire universe would dissolve like 
smoke into thin air, and all things become invisible. If two men 
take hold of a rope and pull in different directions with equal 
force, each one will stand ; but if one suddenly lets go his hold, 
the other falls. By such illustrations, dullest minds may grasp 
the thought of God. 

These forces (attraction and repulsion) are so adjusted that 
neither power prevails, and thus all things are held steadily to 
the places assigned to them. Here we have the two great laws 
of Nature antagonizing each other, with mathematical precision, 
for the general good. This antagonism must be mathematically 
correct. It must be known how much strain can be borne by one 
power without yielding to the other. The permanency of all 
things depends upon the precision of this arrangement. Could 
anything short of infinite intelligence have adjusted so grand a 
conception or contrivance ? ' 

The air we breathe is constructed upon principles of mathe- 
matical precision. Its formulary is oxygen 20, nitrogen 80 = 
100. This is atmospheric air. Carbonic acid gas, aqueous 
vapor, and other substances, it is true, do exist in it, but seldom 
exceed one part in one hundred; certain other substances float 
in it, but they are no part of it, any more than particles of mud 
floating in water are part of the water. The composition of the 
atmosphere is mathematically, the same in all places, as proven by 
Gay Lussac, Auguste Bravais,and M. Dumas. (See Smithsonian 
Reports, 1866, page 159.) Nitrogen 1, oxygen 5, constitute 
nitric acid, a deadly substance, destructive to animal and vege- 
table life. If so slight a variation should constitute so fatal a 
difference, then the deepest necessity for mathematical precision 
will appear. 

Aquatic animals make the same use of water that air-breath- 
ing animals do of the atmosphere. The chemical formulary for 
water is, oxygen 8, hydrogen 19. Fish are provided with 
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gills that separate oxygen from water, just as the lungs ot 
air-breathing animals separate oxygen from the atmosphere. 
Some animals, as frogs, have gills during the first period of their 
lives, and lungs after they have ceased to be strictly aquatic and 
have become amphibious. The angle worm, with other animals 
of similar habits or condition, use their skin as a substitute for 
lungs or gills, to separate the necessary amount of oxygen from 
water. If the water is made to vary from its mathematical pre- 
cision, aquatics die, just as they do in stagnant water, where the 
life requires pure water. A fish in a glass globe of water soon 
consumes a part of the oxygen, and the precision in the propor- 
tions is lost, so that the fish becomes weak, and without a supply 
of fresh water he grows still weaker unto death. A man or bird 
confined in an air-tight room will soon reach the same fate. So 
important it is that the precision in the parts composing air and 
water be kept up without variation. 

The entire field of chemical combinations is a field of mathe- 
matical precision; and this being known to chemists, they use 
figures to convey information concerning chemical equivalents. 

There are 62 known elements, that combine with each other 
in numbers known as chemical equivalents, hydrogen being 1, or 
H, denotes hydrogen ; O; — oxygen ; Ny,— nitrogen ; C,— car- 
bon ; Sis — sulphur ; Hg — hydrargium (mercury) ; Ky—kal- 
lium (potash). Hence we find in works of chemistry the follow- 
ing methods of expression: O,+H,=9, the product is water. 
Owt+Ng=100, the product is atmosphere. C;+Oy— 22, the 
product is carbonic acid. O,+K,y—= 48, the product is potash. 
O, means oxygen, and that its combining equivalent figure is 8. 
Combination by volume or weight often changes the figures from 
those used when equivalents are expressed. Thus, through all 
the list of known substances, there is a mathematical precision, 
from which the slightest variation proves fatal to the substance ; 
it becomes quite another thing. 

The planets move in their orbits with a mathematical preci- 
sion that is a marvel to the mindof man. Think of a ponderous 
globe, more than a thousand times larger than the earth, travel- 
ling a circuit, through space, five or six thousand millions of 
miles around, and yet not varying from its path even the thick- 
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ness of a spider’s web, and making its time with a precision 
that mocks the nicest calculations of all human inventions, 
Whether the planet be large or small, having an orbit of hun- 
dreds of millions or thousands of millions, its accuracy is the 
same. But there is a sort of mathematical precision which js 
shown to be common to both plants and planets. Notice care- 
fully the following fractions: 4, 3, 3, $, 2s) 2%, thus on inde 
finitely. Notice the steps by which these are obtained. By 
adding the first two numerators together, the third is produced ; 
add the second and third, and the fourth is produced, and so on 
indefinitely, by adding the last two another is produced. The same 
operation will give you the denominators. _Now, take a twig from 
some healthy tree or bush with the leaves all in place, tie a 
string to the stem of one of the upper leaves and pass it around 
and down, touching every leaf, or hitching the thread to every 
leaf-stem as you descend, stopping when you come to the leaf 
that is exactly in line, on the main stem of the twig, with the 
leaf you started from. Now count the number of times the 
string has gone around, and you obtain your numerator ; count 
the number of leaves the string has touched in passing, and you 
have the denominator, and it invariably hits one of these frac- 
tions, or a product of them if extended in the manner directed. 
You will find great entertainment, as the writer has often done, 
in any forest, or garden, or orchard, in trying this experiment, 
on the young twigs of thrifty growing plants. 

Now turn your attention again to the planets. Neptune’s 
period is about 60,000 days; Uranus, 30,000 ; Saturn, 10,500 ; 
Jupiter, 4300 ; the Planetoids from 1600 to 1700 dupes Mars, 
680 or 687 dave: Venus, 224 days; Mercury, 88 days. Reduce 


these to fractions, and you have : $$$ $ =4; 4.0000 =}; Hees = 


= 8 Devs Hi—A As —ti. (See ‘ Universe no 
Desert’, pp. 48 and 86.) Here is a mathematical precision 
obtained by certain geometrical steps, exactly the same in the 
vegetable as in the planetary system, and strongly indicative of 
sameness of origin. Such are the wonderful revelations of mathe- 
matics; and we do not wonder that an intelligent astronomer, in 
view of the precision of such movements as have been described, 
should exclaim, ‘design, positive and conspicuous, is written all 


over the system, in characters from which there is no escape’. 
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But this mathematical accuracy is not only found in the 
movements of the planets and in the shooting of the leaves of 
vegetables, for among animals it is equally conspicuous. What 
ean be more mathematically precise than the arrangement of the 
teeth of the animal kingdom? Take the teeth of the human 
species as an example. On either side of the middle line, above 
and below, are two incisors, one cuspid, two bicuspids, two molars, 
and one sapient. These come precisely in the order named, and 
never exchange places with each other. They have their numbers 
and their places as correctly as it is possible to represent them. 
Every species of animal having teeth, has its teeth set with the 
same accuracy. Examine ten thousand cats, dogs, foxes, or other 
animals, and each one has his teeth set, according to his species, 
with an accuracy from which there is no variation. Their numbers 
and position are as mathematically precise as the figures of the 
multiplication table. It is from such facts that the comparative 
anatomist is able to distinguish the bone of one animal from 
another at a glance. Even the scales of a fish are so accurately 
marked, that Prof. Agassiz could tell the shape and habit of 
any fish by examining the scale under a microscope. 

The distribution of the nerves and blood-vessels through the 
animal frame is the work of mathematical accuracy. The nerves 
go off from the spinal marrow in pairs, and the arteries divide 
and throw off branches with such regularity, that the skilful 
surgeon knows just where to enter his knife to ligate an artery 
or excise a nerve. The nicest operations of the profession are 
founded upon the fact that a mathematical precision is engaged 
in the location of every member of the body of a healthy subject. 

To follow this subject would open up a vast field, requiring 
many volumes to notice all that might be said. We might lead 
the reader wandering through beds of minerals, noting the 
various crystals, with their sides and angles adjusted with a 
mathematical perfection that throws coutempt on all human con- 
trivances. The inquiring mind will soon discover that laws 
prevail throughout the universe ; and that these laws are obeyed 
with a precision, such as the very nicest mathematical calculation 
only can apply. 
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REVELATIONS OF UNIFoRM METHODS. 


Uniform methods of procedure convey the idea of intelligent 
foresight. A plan uniformly and persistently carried out, can- 
not be accounted for upon any other principle, than that it was 
preconceived and executed by an intelligent being. A man 
travelling through a forest found a tree with the bark cut away 
in a small place, what the woodmen call ‘blazing’, with a peg 
driven into the tree pointing in a certain direction. Travelling 
on unintentionally in the way the peg pointed, he found another ; 
this excited his suspicion, and he then intentionally went on in 
the direction indicated by the peg. He soon found another, and 
another, to the number of many. He was now fully satisfied 
that some object was ahead, and followed the indications to a 
hunter’s camp. Now, the conclusion of this man was legitimate, 
He saw a plan persistently carried out, and felt assured that a 
purpose was in view, and followed the indications until the pur- 
pose was discovered. 

If we will but cast our eyes around us, we shall behold in the 
operations of Nature, certain plans persistently carried out. We 
might dwell first upon the structure of the earth, the atmosphere, 
light, the tides, the seasons, and the wonderful codperations of 
these parts of creation ; but the reader will find himself richly 
rewarded by the investigation, if he will examine carefully some 
work on physical geography. We shall, however, find ma- 
terial more to our purpose, by noticing organized matter, or 
matter possessing vegetable or animal life. 

All organized matter starts from a germinal cell, by which we 
mean, the germ from which the new being is to start, is encased 
in a cell, with an outer covering, enclosing the first material 
necessary to the growth of the being to be evolved from the 
germ within. In the vegetable kingdom these enclosed germs 
are called seed, with which all persons are familiar as to their 
general appearance. In the animal kingdom it is called an ovum; 
or, in those that deposit the ovum before incubation, it is called 
an egg. Baer discovered that all animals, man included, start 
from an ovum, a germinal cell, so that it is now an accepted 
maxim among naturalists: Ommne vivum ex ovo (every living 
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animal proceeds from an egg). Such are the starting points of 
organized beings. This is the initial plan. 

Vegetables have two general methods of development. 

First. Plants which have the seeds encased in one lobe, as 
the cane, bamboo, palm and the grasses, grow from within out- 
ward, and are styled endogenous monocotyledons. When the 
seed of this class germinate in the earth, the plumula shoots up- 
ward, and the radicules downward, leaving the position of the 
seed undisturbed, and still underground. This class of plants, 
instead of a bark, have a shining crust, formed mostly of the 
silicate of potash, upon the outer surface, as will be seen in 
noticing the common Indian corn, reeds, and grasses. 

Secondly. Plants whose seeds have two or more lobes, as theoak, 
elm, hemlock, pine, apple, and all of similar growth, increase their 
growth by successive layers of new wood on the outside of the tree, 
under the bark, and are called exogenous dycotyledons. When 
their seed germinate, the lobes split asunder, and the radicules shoot 
downward ; but as the plumula rises out of the ground, it pushes 
the cleft seed forward, and throws it out upon the surface of the 
earth, or holds it as a substitute for the two first leaves of the 
plant. Farmers notice this in their cotton, beans, peas, or other 
vegetable growths of this class. 

Here, then, are two general methods persistently carried out, 
and in no instance does an individual of one system encroach 
upon the methods of the other system. 

While vegetables have two general modes of development, 
animals, according to Cuvier, have four. We shall follow his 
classifications in describing the four grand types of life. 

First. Radiates, or the star-like type, in which life radiates 
from one centre outward, as in the sea-urchin and the star-fish. 

Secondly. The articulated type, in which a series of bony or 
cartilaginous rings and joints work together, as in worms, crus- 
taceans, and insects. 

Thirdly. The molluscan type, bivalves or bilaterals, with a 
duality of corresponding parts, as in the oyster, clam, cuttle-fish, 
and snails. 

Fourthly. The vertebrated or backbone type, having an in- 
ternal skeleton built up into two cavities, placed one over. the 
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other. The upper serves as the centre of the nervous system— 
the brain cavity ; the lower is for lodgment of the respiratory, 
circulatory, and digestive organs. 

Prof. Owen has suggested that the term protozoa be applied 
to such animals as the sponge, and others of a similar character, 
of which it is not easy to say to which class they belong. 

Here, then, we see certain methods laid down for animal de- 
velopment ; and those belonging to the one type, never, by any 
treatment, can be brought to assume the methods of another 
type. Although all start from an egg, and are viviparous or 
oviparous in their entrance upon a sensible existence, yet each 
pursues its own path, and never crowds into the path of another. 
Each type has its diversities, the list being almost endless, but 
each type holds to its method with a tenacity that death alone can 
relax. 

The primordial cells of vegetable matter are shown by the 
microscope to be double-walled cells, while the primordial cells of 
animal matter are single-walled cells. This constitutes what 
Dr. E. S. Gaillard properly styles an ‘ impassable gulf’ between 
the two kingdoms ; it being utterly impossible to induce one 
organization to assume the primordial cells of the other. 

Although there are more than one hundred thousand species 
of plants, there are traits common to them all. The primordial 
cells of all are exactly the same. They diverge into two grand 
types, and each type diverges into innumerable forms. 

There are more than two hundred and fifty thousand species 
of animals, and while they differ in at least four methods of de- 
velopment, and differ most widely in their habits and modes of 
life, yet they all have certain laws, in common, to obey. It 
may be interesting to note a few of these resemblances. 

The primordial cells of all are exactly the same. ‘ All originate 
from an egg of the same shape, possessing similar essential in- 
gredients, having undergone an identical process in its formation; 
and all commence with the same kind of motion. All animal 
tissues are composed of cells, and each cell has an independent 
life and vital action. All are more or less endowed with the 
power of contractility, and with the sense of touch, which appears 
to be the root of all the other senses. All have voluntary and 
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involuntary nerves and motions, acting upon a similar principle. 
All are subject to metamorphoses during some period of life. 
All have sensitive, secretory, digestive, circulatory, respiratory, 
absorbent, nutritive, excretive, and motive organs. All, with- 
out exception, have an abdominal cavity, either for the direct 
purpose of digestion, or for the reception of digestive organs’ 
(see ‘ Universe no Desert’, p. 30). 

Embryotic development furnishes another remarkable illustra- 
tion of the doctrine, that creation is a series of plans persistently 
carried out. On this subject a learned writer remarks, ‘ Enough 
phenomena have been observed to warrant the positive assertion, 
that all creatures have originally the same starting-point, the 
same form, the same structure, the same kind of motion, the 
same functions, and the same process of egg, cell, and germ for- 
mation. ‘To a certain condition they are all materially identical, 
and fundamentally agree with each other in all respects. Their 
progress is along parallel lines to completion’. Although they 
start alike, they begin to differ at an early period after move- 
ment begins ; and although each type may travel the same road as 
others belonging to that type, a certain distance, yet each one turns 
aside to his own place in the scale of being. The lower orders 
turn aside first, and the highest last ; so that the highest verte- 
brates, in the embryotic state, pass through all the stages of the 
lower orders, leaving them all behind, until a perfect form is 
reached, where it halts, or turns in its own path, to take its place 
in the order of being. The different methods of development, 
in embryo, of the different types, are thus described by Prof. 
Agassiz :— 

‘In the egg, the first office of an organ is self-structure. The 
physical germ we can see, but the spiritual germ we cannot see. 
In radiates, the whole periphery is transformed into the germ, 
by the liquefying of the yolk, so that it becomes a hollow sphere. 
In the mollusks, the germ lies above the yolk, absorbing its whole 
bulk through the under side. In the articulates, the germ is 
turned in a position exactly opposite to that of the mollusk, and 
absorbs the yolk upon the back. In the vertebrates, the germ 
divides in two folds, one turning upward, the other downward, 
above and below the central backbone’. 
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With so many millions of opportunities for variations, it ig 
remarkable, indeed, that no egg ever swerves from the species to 
which it belongs. The learned author just quoted, affirms that 
‘no egg was ever known to swerve from the pattern of the 
parent animal that gave it birth’. And he further observes, ‘In 
embryo, no animal ever assumes the shape of a type to which it 
does not belong, or of the same type above its own standard ’, 
And again, ‘ The higher vertebrates appear as fish first, and pass 
successively through phases vaguely resembling the lower forms, 
until they reach their own ’. 

All animals in the embryotic state are enclosed in a sack of 
water ; in many, this sack is ruptured only at the moment of 
birth, so that the natural birth is literally being ‘ born of water’, 
Notwithstanding that all start alike, and pass through a variety 
of forms in their metamorphoses, when they reach the time of 
birth, they have assumed the exact species to which they belong. 
So persistently does everything in Nature adhere to plan. 

When we come to notice that certain laws govern the tissues 
of all animals, we are forcibly reminded that the creative method 
is ‘ variety in unity’. Erasistratus, grandson of Aristotle, first 
discovered and announced, that ‘muscle contracts to produce 
motion’. Since then, many discoveries have been made of the 
laws which govern muscular structure. We will notice five only, 
as stated by M. Brown-Séquard, with explanations by M. Marey. 

‘First. Muscular contraction seems inseparable from an organic 
change, which nutrition alone can repair. It is now known that 
the muscle in repose presents the alkaline reaction, and that 
under the influence of repeated contractions, it passes to the 
acid reaction; a chemical process has therefore been at work, 
which has modified the composition of the muscle. Again, if 
we seek in a muscle the proportion of matter soluble in water, 
before or after energetic exertion, we shall find, with Helmholtz, 
that the quantity of soluble substances has augmented under 
the influence of that exertion. 

‘Seconp. The rapidity of the circulation of the blood, and the 
richness of that liquid in restorative substances, favor the recupera- 
tion of the muscle, and render it capable of new labor. The need 


1 But yet the water exerts no influence to cause the birth.—ED. 
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of alimentation which follows muscular exercise confirms this law, 
in what relates to the influence of the qualities of blood on 
muscular restoration. 

‘THIRD. A muscle is subject to two influences, the one restorative, 
nutrition; the other exhaustive, its motive function; its actual 
faculty of producing movement varies according as one or the other 
of these influences has acted. After a prolonged repose, the 
muscle has attained its maximum of aptitude to act, since the 
restoration is produced without waste. Conversely, after pro- 
longed action, the faculty of acting is at its minimum, 

‘FourtH. Recuperation after action is more rapid during the 
first few minutes than it is afterwards. If after the action of a 
muscle, the repose lasts one minute, there will have taken place 
a certain degree of restoration of the faculty of acting, and if 
the repose continues two minutes, the restoration will not have 
doubled the muscular energy. 

‘Friern. The habitual activity of a muscle and its nutrition 
stand in such relation to one another, that repose too much prolonged 
produces atrophy of the organ, while action frequently repeated 
increases the volume of the muscle and augments its aptitude to 
produce movement. Muscle will develop or increase in size by 
activity, and diminish into a state of atrophy by prolonged 
repose ’, 

Laws like these, governing the animal tissues, might be enume- 
rated indefinitely, and their analogies in other fields of research be 
pointed out ; but we have enough before us to illustrate the point 
in hand. That the same laws should prevail in more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand species, without interrupting the plan 
of either, or bringing them together, is ‘the strongest possible 
proof of unity of plan in diversity of objects or forms, the whole 
of which is persistently carried out. Every species of plant and 
animal adheres most rigidly to its own plan, although the very 
same laws are often found governing them all, in some one or 
other of their processes. 

Taking the suggestions of Guyot, we might state the outlines 
of the creative plan thus: ‘ Minerals grow’ (that is, they 
are formed by the process of chemical affinity). ‘ Vegetables grow 
and live’. ‘ Animals grow, live and feel’. To which we may 
consistently add, Human beings grow, live, feel, and think. 
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The laws which affect all material existence, bind the entire 
plan in one; those that affect only each class of material, bind 
the classes into varieties; and thus, as the various genera and 
species branch off, each has a law to itself. The arrangement is 
simple in its outline, complicated and ingenious in its details, 


and altogether worthy of the intelligence, wisdom, and resources 
of an Infinite Mind, 





Art. V.—1. Observations in Europe, principally in France and 
Great Britain. By John P. Durbin, D. D. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1855. 


2. Letters of a Traveller; or Notes of Things Seen in 
Europe and America. By William Cullen Bryant. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 


In European society, as contradistinguished from American, 
there is a certain fixedness of life, as might be expected in an old 
country, where habits and customs have had abundant time to 
settle. This may be seen most conspicuously in the occupations 
of the people. A man commonly follows the same business 
with his father and grandfather, and hands it down as he does 
his name, his rank, and his religion, to his son. In most families, 
at least one member follows the ancestral occupation, and follows 
it generally at the same stand and with the same customers as 
his father. It being a more difficult thing to establish a new 
business with them than with us, the same trade or occupation 
often runs through many generations, becoming in some cases not 
only a hereditary, but a family business. There are well-known 
firms in Europe which have stood for centuries, dissolutions not 
being so frequent, nor new partnerships and corporations so com- 
mon as with us. The same name frequently continues in a busi- 
ness long after the original founders have passed away, and even 
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when it changes hands by purchase, the new owner often carries 
it on under the old name, John Smith not infrequently doing 
business as Samuel Jones. A man’s children, too, usually live 
and conduct business in the same neighborhood as the parents; 
one child occupying the old homestead, while the others, marrying 
the children of neighbors, settle in the vicinity, till the whole 
neighborhood, especially if the family be one of wealth, is thus 
connected ; and the same church witnesses the baptism, the mar- 
riage, and the burial of the same individual. 

In like manner a man continues in the same rank as his father, 
and rarely aspires to anything higher. There is not that easy 
and frequent change of social position which we are accustomed 
to in this country, either in the matter of station or wealth. An 
impassable gulf separates the classes. One born poor remains 
poor, and one born ‘mean’ remains ‘mean’; and if perchance 
one does, by an exceptional favor of fortune, rise from his tra- 
ditional humbleness to wealth or power, he is not freely received 
into the new society and business connections to which his success 
destines him, but it takes him almost a whole generation to out- 
live his antecedents. The wealthy and the fashionable have a 
start in life, and can keep it, the difference between the rich and 
the poor being far too great to overleap. Money, moreover, is 
fixed, and business and business securities settled, so that there is 
nothing loose for the newcomer to pick up. The products of the 
country and all available articles of traffic are calculated, and the 
poor know it, so that there are few great speculations to be made. 
Profits are everywhere small and definitely fixed ; only manufac- 
tures and commercial enterprises which require great capital, 
having a chance for large profits. Where there are wealthy men, 
their wealth is of long accumulation, picked up little by little 
through many generations, or started far back in history when 
property was lower than it is now. And where there is wealth, 
it is able to maintain itself against the innovations of poverty, by 
combining in the great enterprises and monopolies, which alone 
reap great profits, and so crush out petty competition. The poor 
cannot as easily measure their labor against the capital of Europe, 
as they can against the capital of this country. There is, there- 
fore, we say, a general fixedness in the ranks and conditions of 
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the people; the poor not being able, with the cheapness and dis- 
credit of labor, to overtake the rich ; and the rich not being re- 
quired, from this same cheapness of labor and its products, to 
part with their fortunes in order to obtain what they want. 

Again, there is a definiteness of social custom in Europe 
which we have not in this country. Everything is fixed, little 
latitude is left to peculiarities of tastes or opinions. Convention- 
alities have grown up on all points of conduct, and there is a 
way for everything. This way is understood as proper, and any 
variation is out of taste, and by general consent discountenanced, 
Every point is determined, moreover, to great minuteness, and 
there is not much variation or individual expression in general 
society. European conduct is accordingly more uniform, pro- 
ceeding with the precision of ritual. Etiquette has grown up to be 
an art, and even a science. There are no such free-and-easy 
manners as are witnessed in our gatherings, especially in the 
smaller towns and in the West. Ifa man has nothing else 
to contribute to a polite company’s entertainment, he has, at 
least, his propriety. Accordingly, in society, the individual is 
not so important; rules determine what he is to do, and life in 
general is ceremonial. At a reception, or ball, for example, the 
people stand around as if they were having their photographs 
taken, and their actions remind one of rehearsals for the stage, 
rather than spontaneous expressions:of enjoyment. The formal 
appearance of polite European society, compared with ours, re- 
minds one of the difference between the prescribed regularity of 
the Episcopal Church service and the free-and-easy worship. of the 
Methodisis. 

There are many old customs in Europe which have survived 
the changes of centuries, and remain to-day as they were in pre- 
historic or legendary times. Some of these are national, as the 
beer-drinking of the Germans and the washing of Holland; but 
most of them are local. Of course, all such are broken up or 
rendered impossible in our country by the general travelling and 
intercommunication of the people, and the mixing of all nation- 
alities and of all localities by immigration. In Southern Italy, 
which was colonized by Greece, and on the islands and peninsula 
of Greece proper, may still be found the ancient Greek crockery 
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and household implements in use among the people, and in many 
cases‘ the ancient styles of dress and dwellings. The present 
Neapolitan lamps and fire-pans resemble those excavated at 
Pompeii, and other Italian furniture and implements are of the 
same forms as the relics found on the sites of the ancient cities of 
Italy. The Roman toga is occasionally seen, the soldiers of 
Italy still wear cloaks like those described by Livy, and the 
inscription S. P. Q. R. may be observed in modern announcements 
on the Roman walls. The Alsatian nurses and Brabant market 
women to this day wear the costumes of the Middle Ages, and we 
‘might give many other examples of customs so firmly fixed of 
old that they remain in vigor to-day. Almost every Alpine 
village has some quaint custom, like the Oberammergau Passion 
play, or William Tell shooting feast. At Berlin, on a certain day 
in spring-time, the people flock to a village near by on the Spree, 
to celebrate the Stralauerfisch-zug, by dragging the seine through 
the water, in commemoration of the opening of the fishing season, 
when Berlin was yet a small fishing town. So at Ostend the sea 
is annually blessed with great ceremony at the opening of the 
bathing season. Pilgrimages are kept up to many of the ancient 
shrines. In the Bohemian mountains the cross is still planted on 
every peak. Harvest-homes, with their rustic dances, still en- 
liven the gathering of the crops. On Palm Sunday the people 
still carry palm leaves, or some substitute, to church. The old- 
time calendar days are still reckoned; and the sessions of the 
legislatures and courts, as well as the university terms, and the 
great fairs, are still fixed with ref€rence to them ; there being the 
Easter term, the Whitsuntide fair, and the Lenten dress. At 
Rome the carnival, or ancient saturnalia, is still celebrated; and 
a large number of other religious rites of the ancient Romans 
are preserved in modified form, in the church and among the 
people of Italy. In short, all parts of Europe are wedded to 
some antique custom that nothing we have bears the least re-, 
semblance to. Our ancestors, in coming to this country, seem to 
have torn themselves up by the roots and left their history be- 
hind them. But in Europe, everything rests on an old foundation , 
and old relics, of customs as of buildings, are everywhere 
scattered around. 
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CouRTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Of special European customs differing decidedly from ours, 
and illustrative of an old country, as opposed to a new one, we 
shall mention those of courtship and marriage, of drinking, and 
of public life. First, with regard to courtship and marriage; 
the rules of society, on this point, are far more stringent than 
with us, having gained definiteness and severity with time. The 
sexes are kept, either separate, or under strict surveillance, until 
engaged. In Italy, as is well known, the unlucky suitor is often 
forced to woo his lady-love from a gondola upon the water, or the 
curbstone below, while she lends a listening ear from an upper 
window or balcony ; and the wooing is carried on under cover of 
music. ‘There is nowhere that freedom in social intercourse which 
characterizes the relations of the sexes in this country, where 
every young woman is supposed to be the proper guardian of her 
own dignity and self-respect. The responsibility for the young 
of both sexes is, in European society, assumed by the parents and 
guardians, while with us it rests upon the individuals themselves 
—customs almost equally subversive of feminine purity and dig- 
nity, when pushed to great extremes. The danger resulting 
from the stringent watchfulness of European guardians is, of 
course, in removing from the minds of young girls especially, all 
notion of personal responsibility and self-reliance. It is almost 
a reflection upon a woman’s character to be known to have been 
alone with any man, to whom she was not engaged, even in her own 
parlor. With such a code of fforals and manners, it is not fair 
to expect perfect propriety on the rare occasions when the accus- 
tomed vigilance is relaxed. As illustrative of the results natur- 
ally flowing from such a system of espionage, we might mention 
an instance of which we are personally cognizant. A young 
man being left alone with a lady for a moment, proceeded to kiss 
her ; when she, instead of resisting, simply remarked, ‘O, why 
did they leave us alone? They might have known you would 
do this’. 

As soon as a couple are engaged, the engagement is published, 
this being necessary to save the lady’s character; for when en- 
gaged, the two are left alone, and allowed to associate together as 
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much as they please. A ring invariably accompanies the engage- 
ment, and is worn as a guarantee, to persons seeing them alone, 
that all is right. It is customary in some places to announce the 
engagement from the pulpit as soon as made. On breaking an 
engagement, which is considered more serious than in this country, 
the breaking is likewise published, such notices appearing in large 
numbers in the newspapers of the Continent. Of course, the 
marriages are published before they occur; neither an engage- 
ment nor a marriage being kept secret. ‘The engagement is often 
made by the parents without the consent, or even the acquaint- 
ance, of the parties themselves. We know of one case where an 
engagement was made by the representatives of the two parties, 
and the parties then brought together for the first time, to love 
each other. Money generally enters into the engagement and 
marriage contract, especially when the parents make the match. 
The amount that is to go with each is definitely stipulated in the 
terms of the contract, and reduced to writing. Nobody conceals 
the fact that he wants money in marrying, and every one has his 
matrimonial price. Persons rarely marry into families much richer 
or poorer than theirs, and still more rarely into other ranks 
than their own. The only exceptions are wealthy Jews, who 
must marry much poorer if they wed Christians. A gentleman 
cannot pay attentions to a lady long before she or her representa- 
tives sound him on the subject of matrimony. We knew a lady 
in Berlin who, on a third meeting, served a gentleman with an 
inventory of her property, and asked for a like presentation of 
his case. Ifthe young woman has no property, she produces her 
testimonials of good character, including certificates of baptism, 
confirmation, graduation, and proficiency in music, dancing, or 
whatever else may be her forte. 

The Europeans generally marry later in life than is customary 
with us—from twenty-five to thirty-five ; and, until this period, 
the young men Jead lives of greater or less licentiousness. A 
great proportion do not marry at all, including servants, laborers, 
poor mechanics, and a large proportion of ambitious students and 
proud fashionables, who can support themselves in a higher rank 
as single than as married men. This also greatly adds to the 
corruption of public morals. A poor girl, or a servant, is sup- 
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posed to be corrupted until proved to be virtuous; and this 
social presumption of guilt is itself a powerful temptation 
to young girls to descend to the condition which is imputed 
to them. In Sussex, England, it is common for parties to 
marry for a limited term, generally seven years, after which they 
separate, or renew their marriage ; the women, in case of separa- 
tion, going off to serve as hirelings in the field and kitchen, and the 
men taking the children born in this time to make farm-hands of 
them. In France and Austria many unmarried couples live together 
as man and wife, and raise families in comfort and respectability, 
a custom which sprang up in ancient times, when only the 
priests could perform the marriage ceremony, and when they 
would do it only on certain hard conditions. One-third of all 
the children of Catholic countries in Europe are illegitimate to- 
day. The ‘bucks’ of the royal families are notorious above all 
others for their immoralities of this kind; so that the Sultan 
not inaptly remarked, that the only difference between his poly- 
gamy and that of the other European princes, is, that his is legal, 
and theirs is not. 

In some states one is not permitted to marry until he has a 
certain amount of property. In France and Prussia one cannot 
marry until he has served his time in the army, unless he can 
show that he has sufficient means, apart from his wages, to support 
a wife. It is considered a disgrace in many places, for women, 
after arriving at their prime, not to be married ; so that in Berlin, 
many single ladies wear the lace caps that are intended only for 
married women ; and in London, an old maid is, out of respect, 
called ‘ Mrs.’ instead of ‘ Miss’. 


DRINKING. 

With regard to drinking, every nation in Europe has its own 
customs as well as it national beverage, America being a rare 
anomaly in this respect. The reason of the difference is, probably, 
that in the old countries, the people by long experience have 
learned what they like best, and what best suits their climate 
and their needs; while we, in our newness of tastes and customs, 
are still vacillating between the different beverages, or, more 
catholic in our tastes, seem to prefer all. In Europe, moreover, 
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where each nation is derived from one single original stock, the 
whole people have more of a sameness of nature, taste, and 
adaptability to custom ; while we, composed of all nationalities and 
races, present greater differences, and cannot so easily mellow into 
one shade of peculiarity, or adapt ourselves to one set of customs. 
But, whatever may be the cause, every nation except America 
has a beverage. Germany has her beer, France and Italy their 
wine, England her ale and porter, Ireland her whiskey, and most 
of the northern European countries strong drinks of one kind or 
another. The uniformity with which Europeans indulge in their 
respective national drinks is in marked contrast with what we 
have here. Everybody drinks, and drinks regularly ; and there 
is not one class of persons known as tipplers who do all the 
drinking, and do it periodically and in excess. Men, women and 
children drink, and they drink in their families and at their meals. 
We have seen nurses in Germany pouring beer down the throats 
of infants before they were weaned, and Irishwomen doing the 
same with whiskey. Not only do females frequent drinking 
places, but they also have the beverages brought to their houses 
(and not always in tea-pots either), The good people drink, 
as well as the bad and indifferent. Even the preachers in 
Germany have a proverbial fondness for beer. The theo- 
logical students of the universities commonly hold their meetings 
in the beer-saloons. The tables of priests and ‘country clergy- 
men’ are always loaded with wine. The best wine and beer of 
a neighborhood are generally to be had in the cloisters ; and the 
corpulency of the German and Italian monks is suggestive that, 
while straining at some gnats of morality, they have swallowed 
camels in liquido. A doctor of divinity, in recently trying to get 
his baggage invoiced at the American consul’s at Carlsruhe, 
stated that he had nothing but what he wanted for his own use, 
the principal contents being some theological books and a barrel 
of whiskey. 

The Europeans drink on the most solemn occasions; they get 
drunk at funerals, wakes, and church dedications, and in general 
there is nobody too good for the habitual practice, and no 
occasion too sacred to exclude drinking. Again, the Euro- 
peans do not generally drink for the sake of drink, or out of 
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mere appetite for it, as we do, but from force of custom, and 
because drinking is bound up with all their pleasures, and often 
the only one they have. For while a European rarely does any- 
thing without drinking, he rarely drinks alone. When he drinks 
he must have also a talk, a smoke, a fight, or something to eat, 
The Germans sit down to their beer, taking about twenty minutes 
to a glass, during which they read the newspaper or have a free 
conversation. The Irish stand up to it, like the Americans, but 
do not leave the saloon so soon, generally swaggering around 
until they raise a quarrel. For while a German agrees with 
everybody when he is drinking, an Irishman disputes with every- 
body—the German saying to everything, ‘ Ja! ja!’—the Irishman, 
‘Divila bit of it!’ The fighting of the Irish after their drinking 
(for it does not commonly take place till the drinking is done) is 
generally friendly, and part of a preconcerted programme. We 
have known them to get up deliberately after a peaceable season of 
drinking, during which not one offensive word was spoken, and 
proceed to pummel each other before parting as if they enjoyed 
the fighting for itself; when, after they have inflicted a few slight 
wounds and scratches, they shake hands and amicably part for 
the night. We had a man come to us on the streets of Dublin 
and politely ask us whether we would take a fight with him, 
The same evening, another, seeking a cassus belli, asked whether 
we had called him a bloody spalpeen, and was very much disap- 
pointed when he learned that we had not. But with all their 
drinking, the Europeans have no more drunkenness than we, 
except in whiskey-drinking countries (Ireland and the North). 
The Europeans do not generally drink to get drunk. They all 
drink, and drink regularly; while with us the drinking is 
confined to a few, who drink enough for the whole nation, and 
may be said to be professional drinkers, doing nothing else. A 
European, in short, does not usually give himself up so 
thoroughly to drink as thereby to lose his self-control and de- 
grade his character. He knows what he is about when drinking, 
and often when drunk. The European drinkers, too, who are 
the whole people, having in each case a national beverage, confine 
themselves to that, and do not, like the American professional 
drinkers, drink at everything, and acquire a versatility of taste 
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and capacity for the drinks of all nations. The great bulk of 
Germans never drink anything but beer, the great bulk of 
French never anything but wine, and the great bulk of Irish 
never anything but whiskey. This has much to do with con- 
fining the taste of Europeans to controllable limits ; while the 
American, who must have all kinds of liquors, according to his 
mood, and often have many kinds in a single glass, acquires an 
alarming development of the appetite. The experiment of intro- 
ducing American mixed drinks, which was tried a few years ago 
in Berlin, and also at the Vienna Exposition, proved a signal 
failure, the European appetite not being sufficiently developed 
for such differentiated tastes. 


Pusuic LIFE. 


The Europeans are much more given to public life, or life in 
public, and enjoyment, than we. Owing to long residence in the 
same place, and to the consequent intimacy of a whole neighbor- 
hood, and still more to the universality of their beverages and 
customs of pastime, they are much together. Unlike the roving, 
individualized American, who often has no circle of intimacy 
beyond his own family, and no taste for the same public enjoy- 
ment as his neighbor, the Europeans have great power of 
fusibility. A public spirit and sympathy have accordingly grown 
up among them that are hardly known to us, and a corresponding 
decline in home tastes and feelings. A German, Frenchman, or 
Irishman loves his country rather than his home, and his 
neighbors rather than his household, patriotism taking somewhat 
the place of domestic affection, and village sociability of fireside 
intimacy. Their languages have no word for home, or none to 
correspond in tenderness with ours. They speak of their 
‘house’, or their ‘dwelling’; but when they glow with enthu- 
siasm, it is over ‘das Faderland’, or ‘la patrie’. The Europeans 
are, accordingly, far more sociable than we, taking more readily 
to strangers, and showing a deeper interest in them. While 
Americans, feeling that they are all strangers together, mutually 
neglect one another, the Continental Europeans feel, if there is a 
stranger among them, that he is, in some sense, the guest of the 
whole people. When a European wishes to enjoy himself, he 
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gathers up his family and takes them to a beer-saloon or theatre, 
or else goes himself and makes a family out of the company 
there. Cafés and restaurants accordingly take the place of the 
home board ; and many families, like the hotels, dispense with 
the common table, giving to each member as he gets up (and 
generally in his own room) his morning coffee, and leaving him 
to take the remainder of his meals as lunches, or at some public 
house. Boarding-houses are, of course, unknown in Europe; 
for as a family does not board its own members, it does not 
undertake to board strangers. On the Continent, one commonly 
hires his lodgings and takes his meals at a restaurant, except his 
morning coffee; while in England, the lodger, instead of eating 
at his landlady’s table and enjoying the home comforts of her 
family, provides the materials for his own meals, and has them 
prepared by her. When one invites another to dinner (which is 
a rarer civility than with us), he commonly takes him to a res- 
taurant, even though he have a home of his own. One rarely 
takes a friend to his family, or makes him an intimate of his 
household ; friends being friends for years without knowing 
anything about each other’s domestic affairs; in fact, the family, 
and especially the females, are of less importance in the relation 
of man with man, and not, as in our country, considered a part 
of the man himself and of his fortunes. In England alone there 
is an exception, where inthe case of a formal introduction, 
which is difficult to obtain, the person introduced is taken into 
the family and shown more civilifies than in our country, where 
introductions are too common to command special favors. 

In consequence of this general living and eating away from 
home, the public facilities therefor are ample and well perfected, 
just as the private ones are proportionally deficient. There is a 
restaurant every few doors, where meals are had at all hours, and 
where the local beverages are always furnished. These restau- 
rants are for men and women alike, and frequented by all classes, 
including the respectable and fastidious, as well as the sturdy 
yeomanry. Some of these are very magnificent; and in all of 
them, meals may be had almost as cheap as they can be provided 
of the same quality at home. As every drinking-house has some- 
thing to eat, and every eating-house something to drink, thé 
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restaurant and the saloon generally coincide ; so that a man com- 
monly gets his meals where he does his drinking, and generally 
goes to such places on a double errand. Some of these saloons 
have grown to great proportions, and supply all manner of 
amusements, including billiards, chess-boards, fortune-wheels, 
shooting targets, and other games of skill and chance; as also 
yarious amusements for women and children. Every saloon is 
at the same time a reading-room, the largest collection of news- 
papers in Berlin being in one of them. In the beer-gardens of 
the Germans is to be found the greatest perfection of these saloons. 
They consist generally of from one-fourth of an acre to an acre 
of land, planted with trees and shrubbery, and often adorned 
with beautiful walks, arbors, and flower-beds, as well as with 
fountains and Chinese lanterns. Here, on the outskirts of the 
city generally, the Germans assemble, often by thousands, with 
their wives and children, and drink beer under the trees, while 
bands of music, singing, and often dramatic performances, are 
going on. The women bring their knitting, as they do to the 
theatres, and the children their playthings; and it is entertain- 
ment alike for every age, sex, and moral condition. These gar- 
dens often occupy the most beautiful sites in the city and its 
suburbs, and are generally found on the river banks and terraces, 
where there is fine scenery and pure air. They commonly have 
a winter-garden, or covered saloon, for the inclement season, and 
are most commonly established in connection with breweries. It 
is here that ladies and gentlemen largely do their courting, and 
politicians their scheming, there being commonly neither parlors 
nor smoking-rooms at home. It is here that conventions are 
held, and often religious meetings as well. In fact, home and its 
comforts are turned out of doors, and these places have taken it 
up as an outcast, and in turn have been by home and social influ- 
ences transformed into a paradise. The German takes more pride 
in his beer-garden than in his residence; and, asin ancient 
Greece, where the individual was similarly unimportant in 
society, it is the public places of entertainment, which are meant 
for all, rather than the private houses, that receive the adornments 
of luxury and constitute the pride of the country. Whereas an 

merican must have a thing his own to enjoy it, a German or 
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Frenchman, with his gregarious nature, can enjoy it as well if 
public, and even prefers to share it with his companions. 

Owing to this great demand for away-from-home life, there 
are far more public amusements in Europe than with us. Be- 
sides the beer-gardens and restaurants just mentioned, which par- 
take of the character of universal amusements, and: unite all 
kinds of entertainment, there are also theatres and balls in 
greater abundance than with us, and more generally patronized, 
Every town has‘its playhouse, and in the cities they are as 
numerous almost as churches. In Munich, on Sunday afternoon, 
there is a ball in every tavern. In Berlin the streets are more 
crowded on Sunday than on any other day, the people pouring 
out through all the avenues leading to the suburban beer-gardens ; 
while at night, the theatres are so packed that special ones have 
to be opened for the extra demand. In Prague and Vienna the 
saloons are perfect bee-hives on Sunday. In Paris the people go 
out to the Bois de Boulogne, to horse-races, or to the cafés chan- 
tantes, or other places of public amusement. In London they 
pour out in excursions to Brighton, ‘ for two shillings and sixpence’, 
and to the parks and neighboring resorts. In general, Sunday, 
the home-day of the Americans, is the eut-of-door day of the 
Europeans ; so that if a robber has designs against a house, he 
waits till Sunday, that he may find the inmates out. We might 
add here, that in the same spirit much business is carried on out 
of doors. At Venice and Naples the cooks may be seen with 
their stoves arranged along the’ pavements, cooking vegetables 
and meats for the passers-by. Shoemakers and other workmen 
have their stands in the streets. We have seen a dairyman 
sitting by a goat in Naples, milking a penny’s worth of milk to 
the purchaser as he comes up. Booths and tents are arranged 
along the wide streets of Paris, where petty wares are sold; and 
covered passages running from one street to another, and the 
tunnels of the Thames and Posilippo, are lined with dealers in 
fancy articles. Some of the finest shops of Paris are out of doors; 
and the German grocers are proverbial for taking their wares to 
market, instead of selling them in their shops, making the market 
the great sales-place for everything in Germany. 

Fairs are likewise numerous, and held periodically in nearly 
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every town in Europe. Here the shops and stores fairly empty 
themselves, and merchants come from all parts of the Continent 
to introduce their articles ; there being book fairs, leather fairs, 
and fairs for almost every branch, and for all branches, of busi- 
ness. Wholesale and retail dealers generally attend, and Jews 
and quacks are in their element. Some parties go to amuse, and 
others go to be amused. At the Leipsic fairs, which are held 
three times a year, there are sometimes as many as one hundred 
thousand persons present. 





Art. VI.—A Voyage Rownd the World. Vol. Il. By the 
Marquis de Beauvoir. London: John Murray. 1870. 


The island of Java, though it ranks as third in size of the 
Malayan archipelago, is the first in political and commercial 
importance. It lies between the fifth and ninth degrees of south 
latitude, and between the one hundred and fifth and the one 
hundredth and fifteenth of east longitude. To the east, a narrow 
strait separates it from the island of Bali; its southern coast, 
which is bold, and with only two exceptions wanting in harbors, is 
beaten continuously by the heavy and dangerous surf of the broad 
Indian Ocean ; on the west, the Straits of Sunda lie between it 
and beautiful Sumatra, while its northern shore.is washed by the 
lovely Java Sea. Its length from east to west is about 666 
miles, while its breadth varies from 36 to 126 miles. It has few 
harbors, but along its northern shore are many open roadsteads 
which afford safe anchorage ; for the waters of the Java Sea are 
never lashed into fury by tropical hurricanes, and severe storms 
occur only at the changes of the monsoons. 

Java is a volcanic island. Among the many mountain peaks, 
which vary in height from 4000 to 12,000 feet, there are forty- 
six volcanos, some twenty-four of which were active during our 
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stay upon the island. With the exception of the celebrated 
Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands, the largest crater in the world 
is found among these volcanic peaks, its longest diameter being 
three miles. It is a vast depression, covered at the bottom with 
sand, from which rise three cones, several hundred feet in height, 
one of which, called Brahma, is in constant action. 

The seasons, as in most tropical countries, are divided into wet 
and dry; the wet season, or summer, lasting from October to 
March, and the dry, or winter, from March to October. The 
temperature throughout the year is very nearly uniform, the 
thermometer rarely rising above 90° Fahr. in the hottest. dis- 
tricts, nor falling below 70°. Snow is never found, even on the 
highest elevations. In the mountain-valleys, several thousand 
feet above the sea-level, the climate is most delightful, and all 
the northern fruits and vegetables are grown. These valleys 
furnish healthful resorts for Europeans when exhausted by long 
residence in the seaport towns. 

The Dutch possess the island, but permit to two native king- 
doms, of small extent, a nominal existence. One of them is the 
domain of the Emperor of Sarakarta, the other that of the Sultan 
of Jokjokarta. The remainder of the island, which includes 
thirteen-fourteenths of it, is divided into twenty regencies, each 
one having a Dutch official over it, who is called the Resident. 
Six of these regencies are peopled by the Sundese or Sundanese, 
the remaining fourteen by the Javanese. The Sundanese live in 
the western portion of the island, the Javanese in the eastern, 
The former are largely inferior in numbers and civilization to the 
latter, and speak a wholly distinct dialect. They both are of a 
yellowish-brown color, with black, deep-set eyes, small noses, and 
raven-black and perfectly straight hair. 

Java is densely populated, containing over eleven millions of 
souls, of which number, however, nearly 200,000 are Chinese, 
26,000 Malays, 15,000 Arabs, and 11,000 Buginese from Celebes. 
The Europeans, who are mostly Dutch, do not exceed 18,000, 
including soldiers and half-breeds. It would be impossible for 
so small a number of white men to keep in subjection these mil- 
lions, were it not that the Javanese have a profound fear of all 
Europeans. Rebellion is therefore unknown, and only in rare 
instances occurs even a refusal to pay the imposed taxes, 
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The Dutch, although they came to Java as early as 1596, did 
not succeed in gaining full possession of it until 1816. It had, 
in the meantime, been taken from them by the English, who 
held it for five years; it was, however, finally restored to its 
original owners in 1816. Under the rule of Holland, Java has 
become one of the most flourishing of European colonies. 
Slavery, which existed to a very limited extent, was totally 
abolished by the decree of 1859, when the Dutch government 
rooted the institution out from all its colonies. 

Some time in the eleventh century, the Hindoos had introduced 
Buddhism into Java. For four centuries this religion held its 
ground, and was then supplanted by Mohammedanism. For 
three hundred years the Javanese have held staunchly to the 
faith of Islam, and will probably continue to do so, so long as 
the Dutch government adheres to its present policy. The gov- 
ernment declares that all the natives, when converted from Mo- 
hammedanism to Christianity, become worthless, that they imme- 
diately lay claim to privileges equal to those possessed by the 
whites, that they refuse to work, and expect to be supported by 
those who have converted them, and that, having abandoned the 
ablutions required of all true Mussulmans, they become filthy in 
their habits, and finally beggars, a most uncommon thing among 
the native population. Under such pretextsas these, all mission- 
aries are excluded from the island. It is impossible to believe 
that such effects follow the introduction of Christianity ; but it is 
quite easy to see that many benefits flow to the conquerors of the 
island from the ignorance of its conquered millions, and that the 
motive is one of self-interest seeking a pretext for its justifica- 
tion. Something of such a policy, pursued by Christian England 
in India, helped to precipitate the awful tragedy of the Sepoy 
rebellion ; from such a sowing we can look for no other than a 
harvest of death and desolation. The encouragement and ad- 
ministration of a false religion for mere purposes of gain, is 
hardly less removed from the spirit of a true Christianity than is 
the most cruel coercion. God forbid that such another calamity 
send a shudder through Christendom as that which shook to its 
very foundation the British rule in Hindustan twenty years ago! 

It is the purpose of the present article to record some personal 
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experience in the Indian Ocean, and Java itself. After many 
weeks of weary travel, cooped up in the narrow limits of a 
sailing vessel, we found ourselves at last fairly in the Indian 
Ocean. The Cape of Good Hope lay behind us, and our ship’s 
head was turned towards Java. Who, with imagination early 
filled with pictures of the Orient, could calmly think that the 
visions of childhood were on the eve of fulfilment? We were 
on deck at early dawn, and night found us gazing with ever new 
admiration at the Southern Cross, the most beautiful constellation 
in the southern heavens. Day by day the dangers of the sea 
thickened about us. After days of tempestuous weather of the 
ordinary kind, a storm came swooping down upon us, which 
almost amounted to a hurricane. The air was surcharged with 
electricity. It hung from the dip of every yard-arm, and flared 
upward from every masthead point in a quivering blue flame, 
and gathered on the higher and more pointed portions of the 
rigging. This lurid, flickering, sulphurous flame, which goes by 
the name of corposant, produces in the mind of the spectator who 
sees it for the first time, an ominous sense of impending mis- 
fortune. To us it seemed indeed to come foreboding certain de- 
struction ; for soon the whole vast surface of the waters was lashed 
into a complete sheet of white foam by the awful fury of the wind, 
and when at last it abated a little, then rose the sea to its greatest 
height. The ship labored and groaned, and pitched and rolled. 
Spars and guns, lashed securely, as we thought, were torn from 
their fastenings, and produced the wildest and most dangerous 
disorder. A huge sea which we had shipped, stove in a part of 
the bulwarks, knocking away the binnacle, with lantern and 
compass, wrenching the two men stationed at the wheel from 
their position, and sending them with broken arms amongst the 
riot prevailing on the maindeck. At the same moment the royal 
yard of the mainmast snapped in two, like a slender rod in a 
strong man’s hand. The sailors, who were obliged to go aloft to 
repair the damage, had to battle for life at every step as they 
climbed upwards, and we on deck could only maintain our 
positions by clinging with main strength to the ship’s rail or to 
some supporting rope. 

But our gallant clipper outrode the fierce gale; and on the 
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seventeenth of June — a winter month of those latitudes — we 
came in sight of Princess Island, a mere handful, it would seem, 
of earth thrown in the Indian Ocean near Java Head. It was 
covered with a dense forest growth, and skirted by a beautifully 
white coral beach, sending out from it at one point a long reef at 
least a mile in extent, on which the sea broke magnificently with 
the thunder of artillery, throwing foamy cloudlets into the air. 
We sailed at a distance of some three or four miles along this 
shore ; and when we finally reached a point where the breeze 
came to us directly from the island, it was laden with the odors of 
all Eastern spices. The effect was intoxicating. We had heard 
many a time the missionary hymn, ‘ Waft, waft, ye spicy 
breezes’, but had looked upon it as a poet’s fancy, rather than 
the faint echo of the reality which we found it to be. No one who 
has never experienced it, can appreciate, even approximately, the 
delicious sensation of that moment. Long days and weeks of 
ocean spreading endlessly on every side, had yiven a charm to 
the thought of solid earth which it had never had before; the 
suggestion of vegetation, of the soft coolness of its verdure, the 
delicate outlining of its tracery upon the great unbroken dome 
of heaven, was a delight. We inhaled the odorous breezes until 
the senses became so surfeited that they no longer distinguished 
the delicious aroma; then, to renew the sensation, we would 
descend to the cabin, the stale air of which had not yet been dis- 
placed by this heaven-born perfume, in order to fit ourselves for 
renewed enjoyment upon returning to the upper deck. 

On our good ship sped, league after league, through the beauti- 
fully calm waters, until a glorious sunset revealed the high 
mountains of Sumatra. We entered the Straits of Sunda, which 
separate Java from Sumatra, just as the sun’s disc disappeared 
behind the horizon. Almost the entire year through, in the 
equatorial regions, sunrise and sunset occur at the same respective 
hours — at six in the morning and six‘in the evening. There are 
searcely any twilights ; and so, almost as soon as the sun had dis- 
appeared beyond the islands, the tropical night enveloped us in 
her magnificent mantle. But we found no rest in the close cabin, 
and remained on deck, watching to discern the first living object 
of the tropical East that should show itself. About three o’clock 

9 
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in the morning, Angiers lighthouse, on the island of Java, rose 
out of the fog, and at five o’clock a Malay proa (the peculiar 
boat of those countries) passed near our ship, filled with the 
brown, graceful figures of the natives, some of them dressed in 
scant calico garments, but most of them almost nude, shouting 
their monotonous oar-song. We were excited beyond description; 
and when at last the sun rose, revealing that grand mountain 
range which traverses Java from east to west, parallel with 
which we sailed, and his level beams shone upon the groves of 
cocoa-nut palms and the banyan trees, and all the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the tropics, we felt repaid a thousandfold for the dreary 
weeks and months we had passed on the watery. wastes of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. Like the Greeks of old, who, after 
wearisome marches to reach the shore again, when at last they 
saw it before them, cried out with one voice, ‘ the sea! the sea!’ 
so the rapturous delight of that moment found but one word to 
express its feeling: ‘The Orient! the Orient!’ For ninety- 
seven days we had not touched with our feet the solid earth, and 
now they should touch that soil consecrated by song and poetry 
and dream. 

When we reached a point opposite Angiers, the anchor went 
down with a welcome sound, and we were at once surrounded by 
a fleet of native vessels, manned by the Javanese, who offered us 
all kinds of tropical fruits for sale, cocoa-nuts, bananas, pine- 
apples, sugar-cane, mandarine oranges (a small but very sweet 
variety), the luscious pomelo, besides sweet potatoes, yams, eggs, 
and fowls, the flesh of which is of a most superior flavor, owing, 
no doubt, to their feeding upon so many aromatic berries and 
spices. Other articles of sale were brought on board, monkeys 
and birds, and manufactured goods, such as hats and woven mats. 
The most beautiful of the living things brought to the market is 
the exquisitely formed, graceful little mouse-deer. It is a perfect 
likeness, in miniature, of the large deer of our own country, 
though it is not heavier than a rabbit, and often escapes capture 
by merely hiding in the grass, Not a single specimen, so far as 
we know, has ever been brought alive to this country. The 
pretty creatures are so exceedingly delicate, that the cold, which 
they have to encounter during a portion of the voyage home, is 
sure to kill them. 
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Before rowing ashore, we took a survey of all that could be 
seen from the deck of the ship. It was a scene to be forever re- 
membered. Toward the northwest, almost at right-angles with 
Java, lay the beautiful Sumatra. It was covered with luxuriant 
vegetation to the water’s edge, and the whole of it tinted with 
the intensest coloring. Up the Sunda Straits, where they open 
into the Java Sea, countless tree-covered islets were dotted in 
every direction, with the waters, calm as a river’s, lapping their 
shores; and to the south spread out the jewel of this group—the 
ever-young, ever-fertile, ever-beautiful Java. It lay there as fairy- 
like as Calypso’s enchanted isle. A delightfully sloping shore ; 
an inland, rising so gradually to a higher and higher level, that 
the great elevation of the mountain-range can only be in a measure 
appreciated, when viewed from the sea. And on the highest 
hill-top visible, a magnificent palm-tree reared its royal crown 
far above the rest of the forest, which covered the mountains 
from base to peak. 

In going on shore it was necessary to enter a canal in order to 
reach the landing-place. True to their native instinct, the Dutch 
had built one even in this earthly Paradise. Although not ex- 
actly in harmony with the surroundings, it yet afforded a very 
comfortable way of getting on shore—far better than going 
through the surf, and taking your chances at an involuntary 
bath while jumping out of the boat to effect a landing. 

The pier by which we set foot on terra firma was overshadowed 
by a gigantic banyan tree, or waringhi, as the natives call it. It 
is the holy tree of the Javanese. Its great peculiarity consists in 
that it sends branches from its very top down to the ground and 
into the ground, where they take root, thus forming a perfect 
labyrinth beneath its wide-spreading shade. To the right a large 
grove of cocoa-nut palms extended ; to the left, the road led up to 
asmall native village, called by the Malays a kampong. The 
houses were, as usual, built in the most simple style of architec- 
ture. Bamboo posts are driven into the ground, closely woven 
bamboo fills up the spaces between them, roughly hewn planks 
cover the floor, and densely packed fibres from the bark of the 
areca palm, the roof. The ceiling is low. In many cases no 
windows are cut through the walls of the house, an open bambvo 
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door admitting the light. Though windowless, the fresh air jg 
freely admitted, for it penetrates the bamboo walls in every part, 
At night a very simple lamp is used: a flat piece of cocoa-nut 
shell is chosen, and filled with cocoa-oil, a thick cotton wick is 
placed in the oil, and the lamp is complete. The light which 
this primitive lamp affords is very good. Around it, in the 
evenings, the occupants of the house seat themselves, on soft 
matting, which is made of plaited swamp grass and laid upon 
the floor. 

Near the kampong, or native village, is the dwelling of the 
harbor-master of Angier Point. This building rises, with its 
high ceilings and lofty arcades, in strong contrast to the humble 
native huts, the harbor-master being the great man at this par- 
ticular spot. A hotel also shows to advantage beside the poorer 
native dwellings; and the village is further adorned with a 
market hall, and a Mohammedan mosque. 

The day of our landing was glorious, a deep blue sky over- 
spread the tropical glory of the land, and the gently resounding 
surf, with its rhythmic music, sent a suggestion of coolness to the 
imagination, in spite of the blazing sun which poured down upon 
us his burning rays with remorseless persistency. The custom 
and etiquette of the island require that one’s first call shall be 
made upon the harbor-master. Hospitality is a prominent virtue 
among the Oriental nations, and foreigners soon learn to practise 
it with native liberality. We found the harbor-master as 
thoroughly hospitable as his position would allow. Some fine 
Holland gin was presented to the visitors; the native drink of the 
country, the really excellent arrac, is proscribed in good society, 
and is only drunk by the soldiers, who are the most despised 
people on the island, or by the lower classes of natives. We 
were therefore served with this fine gin, and with delightful 
segars. Some servants, and they are always in swarms, keep 
constantly burning a kind of fuse, made of cocoa-nut fibre, and 
rush forward to offer this to you, that you may relight your 
segars, as soon as you call out the word ‘api’, fire. The servants 
have the appearance of great neatness. They are not over-in- 
dustrious, but very honest. No houses upon the island are locked 
during the night, and the numerous police-stations every where to 
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be seen, and which occur on the post-roads at every mile’s dis- 
tance, are far less to prevent stealing than to assist the white 
man whenever he may be in need of help, as well as to keep a 
watchful eye over the spirit of the natives. 

The Javanese are a temperate and contented race, who rarely 
inflame themselves with spirituous drinks. A laborer will not 
ask you for a little money to buy himself a drink, but he will 
say, ‘Ketjil presenti, Tuwan, poer makan’, which means, ‘a 
little present, master, for something to eat’. Therefore their 
restaurants are emphatically eating-houses. In these one finds 
for sale, rice, cooked in pure Chinese style, that is, dry ; Spanish 
pepper, small pieces of meat, various cooked vegetables and sweet 
delicacies, with all of which is given, at the price of one-fifth of 
a cent,a cup of hot water. This they enjoy as we do tea or 
coffee, and keep well with it. They also drink the palm-juice 
at their restaurants. 

A habit which is indulged in by all classes and sexes, and at 
all ages, is the chewing of the Indian betel or the Javanese 
sirih. The betel is a pepper-like, climbing plant, with a leaf 
like that of our bean. In this leaf is wrapped the betel or 
sirih mixture. It consists of small pieces of almost tasteless 
areca-nut, a little lime, sometimes even a little tobacco, and a few 
other ingredients of an aromatic character. When persons first 
begin the chewing of this disgusting compound, they are some- 
what stupefied and nauseated by it, but soon become accustomed 
to its use. The practice is universal, with the exception of the 
young unmarried women ; these do not chew, unless we except a 
few emancipated specimens of the Javanese strong-minded 
women, who celebrate their freedom from tradition and subjection 
by indulging in the filthy habit. Before this habit is formed, 
the Javanese belles possess the attraction of really beautiful 
white teeth, which afterwards become colored of a hideous 
brownish yellow. It is probable that the universal use of the 
betel is due to the fact that rice, which is the staple article of 
diet in the Eastern countries, begets a distressing form of dys- 
pepsia that is relieved by the use of the spices in the sirih-mix- 
ture. 

The women along the sea-shore, wholly different from those 
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of the inland or mountain tribes, wear around the hips a broad 
piece of calico called the sarong; over the shoulders and bosom, 
the cabaya, and a head-cloth wound around the head. In the 
Preanger regencies, the women of the mountaineers leave the 
body above the waist entirely nude, the sarong around the 
hips, and sandals of strong leather constituting their most elab- 
orate toilet. It is marvellous to what extent female beauty, as 
regards perfection of form, is to be found among thése dusky 
women, with their magnificent dark eyes, and their admirable 
grace in movement. 

The men, too, make an agreeable impression, by their noble 
carriage, their slender but enduring frame, and ‘by their finely 
cut features and raven-black hair. They wear a cotton jacket, 
very short, tight-fitting breeches, a brown head-cloth, and a 
small, round, basket-like hat. For weapons they only carry 
certain long knives. There are two kinds of knives worn. One 
is called the kris—the peculiar Javanese dirk —the other, 
which is two feet long, is named the klewang. The kris is espe- 
cially esteemed by the Javanese, and the greatest amount of care 
is bestowed, by some of them, upon the ornamentation of the 
handle. We have seen the handles of these weapons inlaid with 
gold and precious stones, and the blades worked like the blades 
of Damascus. And yet again, others are of very simple, but 
strong workmanship, with smooth wooden sheaths, the latter not 
rarely decorated with locks of hair taken from slain enemies ; 
but this more barbarous custom is characteristic rather of the 
natives of Borneo. The kris becomes at times an heirloom, and 
is handed down from generation to generation through handreds 
of years. Such an one cannot be bought; and should it by any 
chance be lost, the loss would be considered a great misfortune 
by the family, and no sacrifice would be esteemed too great for 
its recovery. In the wars between the Javanese and the Dutch, 
when the latter were fighting for the possession of the island, a 
number of these kris fell into the hands of the Europeans, and 
it quite often occurred that native chiefs, discovering their 
ancestral weapons in strange hands, paid fabulous sums for their 
recovery. Some years ago an American ship-captain bought one 
of these dirks at an auction in Batavia. Soon after the purchase, 
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a Javanese chief discovered in the dirk, one which his family 
had lost. He offered to buy it from the captain ; but the latter, 
knowing the Javanese custom, drove the former owner, a 
deposed, but still proud and brave prince, to desperation by 
demanding twenty times the sum he had himself paid for it. 
The noble chieftain, after selling the sole inheritance of his 
fathers, a fine Macassar stallion and a few precious stones, suc- 
ceeded in collecting the large sum; but on presenting it to the 
greedy and heartless captain, the hard-won sum was refused with 
scorn, and a still larger price demanded. The following night, 
as the American was being rowed to his ship, the Javanese chief, 
whom he had so cruelly wronged, met him in a boat of his own, 
manned by a select crew of brave followers. In a moment the 
chief leaped into the white man’s proa, and tearing the beloved 
dirk from the captain’s side, plunged it into his heart. After 
killing his victim with this one sure blow, the chief escaped to 
the thousand islands, where pursuit is vain. 

One terrible vice, which counts so many victims among the 
Eastern nations, has found its way among this simple people; 
it is opium-smoking. The opium trade, which is a government 
monopoly, is regularly rented out. The dealers are almost 
always, if not always, Chinamen, the vampires of the poor Java- 
nese, upon whom they fasten, and whose hard-earned savings 
they devour. The Chinese are the most industrious people in 
the East ; they are hard-working mechanics, or the shrewdest of 
traders, In every large Javanese settlement they are to be found, 
and they inevitably grow rich wherever they are. They transact 
all kinds of business, and buy, and sell, and exchange every- 
thing and anything. They keep whole regiments of Rong-gings, 
or Chinese dancing-girls, who are hired out here and there like 
a band of music in our country, and it is they who sell the 
opium to its wretched devotees. The opium-sellers even supply 
their purchasers with a room where they can smoke their poison 
in undisturbed bliss. Very singularly, the Javanese do not 
speak of opium smoking, but eating, which must arise from the 
fact that they always swallow a portion of the smoke. It is 
fearful to what degree this vice degrades its victims. It has 
even occurred, in the days before the abolition of slavery, in 
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1859, that a father has sold his own beautiful daughter to a fate 
infinitely worse than slavery, simply to procure the wherewithal 
to buy opium. Once given fully to the baneful habit, no 
recovery seems possible ; for the miseries endured by a confirmed 
smoker, when he is not under the influence of the drug, are 
indescribable ; he finds his only comfort and happiness in a con- 
stant state of intoxication from it. His whole body becomes go 
emaciated by the habit that every bone in it can be seen, and he 
finally precisely resembles a skeleton, with a dirty, horribly- 
colored, parchment-like skin drawn over it. 

In order to visit one of these opium-dens, we were obliged to 
pass first through the sales-room. It was, as usual, kept by a 
Chinese. The room, dirty, dark, and stable-like, had in it a long, 
ordinary wooden table, which separated seller and purchaser, 
Behind the table sat, with crossed legs, an old Chinaman ; while 
two young Celestials were busy weighing out upon sirih-leaves, 
the small pieces of the drug that were generally called for. 
They then pushed their parcels toward the customers ; but not 
until the money had been first received. Nothing escaped the 
sparkling eyes of the presiding master, who recorded with brush 
and India-ink, each transaction, upon his dirty account-book. 
And it was quite necessary to keep a strict watch over his cus- 
tomers, for they were only of the more degraded classes of Malays 
or Chinamen; the more respectable devotees smoking at home, 
and in secret. To see the host of hollow-eyed, emaciated, miser- 
able creatures who crept up to the table to buy, was a most 
melancholy sight; and then to follow them into the opium-den 
itself, was sadder still! It was a narrow, gloomy room, lighted 
only by feebly burning lamps, one of which stands before each 
smoker. A dozen half-naked human beings lay stretched out upon 
a bamboo settee, some with a dirty pillow under their heads, 
others with only a flat piece of wood. Each held a short pipe 
in his hand, which, with its tiny bowl, looks exactly like the 
Japanese tobacco-pipe. Before them, upon a sirih-leaf, was laid 
out their opium, sometimes mixed with a little tobacco. Occa- 
sionally the smokers would raise themselves up in a semi-con- 
sciousness, stuff a small pill of opium into the diminutive bowl, 
light it, and draw in the smoke with a soft whistling sound, and 
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blow it out again through the nose, after having kept it for 
a while in the mouth and swallowed a portion of it. A warm, 
mawkish, nauseating vapor circulated through the low chamber, 
in which the smokers alone were able to breathe without being 
sickened. To us, who were unused to the fumes of the drug, 
the effect was most unpleasant; a dizziness took hold upon us, 
a cold moisture started out upon the skin, the room reeled, 
and the hideous shapes upon their couches seemed something 
supernatural. With a cry of distress we rushed out of the 
horrible den, to breathe once more the pure air of heaven. 

As has been already stated, the Javanese are now, and have 
been for the last three hundred years, Mohammedans, but many 
of their native superstitions still cling to them. One of the most 
absurd is connected with the exceedingly pretty, very small 
native pigeon. It is firmly believed that, as soon as these birds 
have become one hundred years old, they begin to lay eggs con- 
sisting of diamonds. They really do live to a very great age, 
and the idea that they may reach to be a century old is no 
absurdity. They often pass from generation to generation of 
owners, from father to son, and even to grandson; and it is a 
rare thing to find a hut in the interior, in which there is not 
kept one or more of these highly esteemed birds, and with them 
a faithful record of their respective ages. A brisk trade is 
carried on in them, and they rise in value as they attain to a 
greater and greater age. 

A strange superstition exists in connection with the cause of 
earthquakes, Itis this: In the interior of the earth (which of 
course means Java) there lives a gigantic beast, in shape like a 
buffalo, which is called Lenu or Leni, it is hard to tell from the 
native pronunciation which would most correctly spell the sound 
as they give it. At some time there will be a destruction of the 
world, but not until all men (that is all Javanese) shall have 
passed away and the earth be destitute of inhabitants. Then 
will this gigantic beast arise from his lair in the bowels of the 
earth, shake himself, and stretch his vast limbs, which will burst 
the earth open, and hurl it with the deafening noise of a million 
of thunders, in myriads of fragments into infinite space. The 
tremblings of the earth, or earthquakes, are also caused by this 
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huge beast. In Java are found both the black ant, and the 
termite, or as it is commonly called the white ant. The latter 
are very destructive; the former not only harmless, but even 
deadly enemies to the termite, which they endeaver to expel 
wherever they find them. The natives for this reason are ex- 
ceedingly careful not to kill a black ant, and esteem them highly 
as a protection against the ravages of the white. The black ants 
know this right well, and if by chance it happens that one of 
them is hurt by some bad, careless fellow, who is indifferent to 
the injury done to an innocent being —the maltreated ant, or 
some relative, creeps at once, through a crevice in the ground, to 
the cave of the Lenu, and whispers into his ear, to rouse him 
from his slumbers, ‘ Arise, Lenu, all men on the earth are dead, 
arise and destroy the world’. If the Lenu were to yield im- 
plicit belief to this story, doubtless great calamities would long 
ago have befallen the world. But the sapient beast knows the 
revengeful spirit of these ants, who have already deceived him 
many times. He, therefore, adopts a wise and exceedingly safe 
method of investigating this latest report: he simply makes 
one single hair upon his back to stand upright, and lo! the earth 
quakes. As soon as this feeler, which the Lenu puts forth, has 
produced its effect, the Javanese know by the trembling of the 
earth that a black ant has misinformed the gigantic beast, and 
throwing themselves prone upon the ground, they cry out lustily, 
with faces near the earth, ‘Lenu! Lenu! Lenu!’ The beast 
hearing the cry, recognizes that his time has not yet come, his 
bristling hair subsides again, and soon he is anew in profound sleep, 
waiting patiently, like the Emperor Barbarossa, for another hun- 
dred years to bring him activity, or until another black ant shall 
once more, on false pretences, interrupt his pleasant repose. We 
were upon one occasion eye-witnesses to the effect produced upon 
the Javanese by this curious superstition. A moderately severe 
shock had driven: the company, assembled at a Hollander’s 
elegant mansion, into the grounds for greater safety, where we 
noticed all the Javanese servants prostrate upon the ground, 
shouting ‘ Lenu, Lenu’, for dear life. 

Another curious relic of heathenism is found in the belief in 
the man-tiger. The Javanese believe that somewhere in the 
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woods grows a plant, of such wonderful properties that if a 
human being eat of it he is transformed into a tiger — a tiger 
with perfect physical strength and tiger instincts, and yet with 
human form and intelligence. It is only by partaking of the 
root of some other plant that these terrible creatures can return 
to human form. The men-tigers, the natives think, are the 
most ferocious and bloodthirsty of them all, and being endowed 
with human cunning and skill, as well as with human expe- 
rience, know how to escape danger with extreme adroitness. A 
comico-serious story, referring to this very belief, excited much 
comment during our stay on the island. The tigers had so in- 
creased in the western part of it, that the governor was obliged 
to abandon a settlement at a place called Tiger Bay, because so 
many people were killed by the ferocious beasts. A considerable 
reward was offered by the authorities for the killing of every one 
of these terrible animals. This stimulated many of the natives 
to hunt them down, to trap and kill them. But as they possess 
no fire-arms, the spear is the only weapon with which they may 
encounter the terrible foe; so they call to their aid strategy 
and cunning. They dig pit-falls, cover them with bamboo and 
various light material, and tie a kid or other small animal in 
the centre of it. The cries of this creature attract the tiger, 
which is prowling about at night to find something wherewith 
to still his gnawing hunger. He springs upon the poor little 
chained animal, and breaking through the frail covering of the 
pit, is imprisoned. Now, it happened that in one of the villages 
of the tiger-haunted district, a Chinaman had driven a pros- 
perous trade for a number of years. But he was so cunning and 
so treacherous, he had tempted so many to their ruin, he had led 
so many of the simple mountaineers into new and expensive 
tastes, and then extorted large sums from them in order to 
gratify these new-formed habits, he held such a number of 
mortgages on the little farms around, and his appearance was so 
exceedingly repulsive, that he was most cordially hated by the 
majority of the people. One impoverished native owed him an 
especially large sum of money. This man had a_ beautiful 
daughter, upon whose charms the old and ugly Chinese looked 
with an eager regard. He at last asked her from her father as 
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his wife. The girl had an affianced lover, a strong, brave, hand- 
some, but poor Javanese. Yet the Chinaman’s wooing was 
backed by his claims on the father’s property, and the poor 
suitor was rejected, that the rich one might succeed. The girl 
was frantic, her lover inconsolable and breathing revenge. The 
very next night, by a singular chance, his rival’s life was given 
into the young Javanese’s hands to do with it as it pleased him, 
In order to acquire some money, the young lover had engaged in 
trapping tigers. He had that day finished a large, new pitfall, 
near the miserable hut which sheltered him. All at once, late 
in the night, cries for help aroused him from a light slumber, 
into which he had fallen. He arose to inquire into the cause, 
and soon discovered that the cries proceeded from his newly- 
made pit. Armed with his spear, he hastened to the place, and 
found a very large tiger crouching in one corner, while his hated 
Chinese rival was the terrified and unwilling occupant of the 
opposite corner. ‘A, man-tiger! a man-tiger!’ was his first 
exclamation. He immediately brought some of his neighbors, 
and all agreed that the unpopular Chinaman was a man-tiger, 
because the real tiger did not molest him. The poor captured 
wretch had that night received the assent of the young girl’s 
parents to his marriage with her, and intoxicated with joy, and 
perhaps with a little arrac as well, had pursued his way home- 
ward somewhat recklessly, and so fallen into the tiger-pit. The 
animal, still terrified by his capture, had kept away from his 
trembling comrade, as far as the limited space would allow him. 
In this situation the natives found him. The universal verdict 
was that he must die, and a dozen spears were raised to transfix 
him. But he pleaded most pitifully for his life: all those indebted 
to him he would relieve of their debts, and his store and a 
number of acres around it he would give to the lover of the 
young girl, whose rejection he had caused. He moreover prom- 
ised to leave the settlement the next morning forever. This 
last promise saved his life, and with bitter disgust and frowning 
brow he set his face seaward, as soon as he had fulfilled all his 
promises. 

Under circumstances like the above, no Javanese would hesi- 
tate to kill. They will commit murder when stimulated by a 
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superstition, or a passion, especially that of jealousy and revenge, 
put rarely from greed of plunder. A man who has slain another 
and wishes to remain undiscovered, believes that he can effect 
his purpose by touching with his lips the weapon, yet warm 
with the blood of his victim. 

It is curious to observe the general similarity in the music of 
all Eastern nations. The taste for noisy instruments seems uni- 
versal, and the Javanese, true to the Oriental instinct, delight 
especially in the drum, the gong, and the anklong, a curious in- 
strument made of bamboo, out of which such music as there is 
in it is extracted by pounding and shaking. After the Japanese, 
it seems to us, the Javanese make the nearest approach to 
melody, some of their tunes being really musical. The character 
of these airs is almost always wild and plaintive. We heard 
some really touching songs while taking a short ride upon the 
splendid post-road which connects Batavia — some eighty miles 
away — with Angiers. These post-roads, by the way, were built 
by the English, during their possession of the island from 1811 
to 1816. They planted a wooden post at the end of every mile, 
which the Dutch afterwards retained, designating since then all 
their distances, not by so and so many miles, but by such and 
such number of posts. It seems hard that the poor natives 
should toil with their heavy ox-carts in the miry, bottomless 
country paths, alongside of these beautiful hard roads, for they 
are not allowed to come on the latter; but, no doubt, it cannot 
be helped, since their clumsy vehicles would soon destroy the 
hardest of roads. 

We intended making the entire trip from Angiers to Batavia 
by post, but our time did not permit it, and it was not till 
several years later that we were able to visit that most important 
of Dutch cities in the East. We then approached it from the 
sea, and had a fine opportunity of seeing the plan upon which it 
was originally built. The city has no harbor, because the sea, 
along this portion of the shore, is very shallow. All vessels, 
therefore, anchor in an open roadstead some three or four miles 
from land, and load and unload by means of proas, which draw 
but little water. During the whole day these boats pass, heavily 
laden, between ship and shore, rowed by the small Malay oars- 
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men, who, though they appear so small, and slender, and feeble, 
have yet such toughness and endurance that they perform this 
heavy task without flinching, regardless of the hot sun, and 
living on meagre supplies of rice with a flavoring of red pepper, 

Viewed from the sea, this great commercial centre of the 
Dutch power in the Orient, shows only a few tiled roofs peeping 
through the dense foliage of the trees. No one is allowed to 
enter its solemn precincts, nor indeed into the island itself, until 
he shall have obtained, as security for his good conduct, the names 
of two of the white inhabitants. Should he fail in securing 
such guarantees for his good behavior, the captain of the vessel 
which brought him, is forced to take him away again when he 
leaves the port. This is no bad rule; and another protective 
regulation of the Dutch Government is also very praiseworthy, 
Sailors of vessels lying in the roadstead are only allowed to come on 
shore for one or two hours during the vessel’s stay, and are then 
most closely watched by the police. To any one who is familiar 
with the usual conduct of sailors going ashore in foreign ports, 
the wisdom of this regulation is apparent. The most terrible 
affrays are continually brought about by these reckless creatures, 
who seem to cast aside all restraint as soon as they are free from 
the strict discipline of the ship, and to think it their first duty 
to get drunk, and then commit all manner of outrages upon the 
harmless people amangst whom they chance to be thrown. One 
of these incidents occurred during our residence in Japan, and 
came near creating an uprising of all the inhabitants of the city, 
a revolt which might have resulted in the massacre of the entire 
foreign population. Fortunately, the wounded natives, who were 
put under our care, recovered, and by the united endeavors of 
all foreign residents, to show their disapproval of this disorderly 
conduct, and to afford every possible aid to the injured, the 
storm was quieted and the danger averted. The Dutch had 
profited by similar experiences, and hence the wise restriction 
upon all sailors. 

Batavia is built on the river called Kali Bezaar by the Dutch, 
Tjiliwong by the natives. It means the great river. Formerly 
it emptied into the Java Sea between shallow, muddy, pestilence- 
breeding banks. But that wise Governor-General of Java, Van 
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der Capellen, changed this unhealthy condition of the river by 
building strong, elevated, and substantial banks, which stopped 
the overflow, gave the current a greater rapidity, and dried the 
morasses on both sides of it. 

When Batavia was first built, the Dutch laid it out in the 
taste to which they had become used in their native land — that 
is, they laid it out in narrow, damp streets; and to crown the 
fatal mistake, surrounded the whole by high walls and bastions, 
cutting off in this manner every free circulation of air. Thus 
Batavia became a place where, sooner or later, certain death 
carried off every European. The wars with the natives ended, 
the walls and fortifications were razed to the ground, the old 
mansions converted into warerooms and: counting-houses, with 
Malays and Chinese alone left in them at night to guard them, 
while the European residences were removed into the country, 
some of them several miles away from the city limits. Of all 
the old places of defence, only the old fort close by the sea is left, 
whose strong, sturdy walls receive with proud disdain the mighty 
rollers that come in from the sea at the changes of the monsoons. 
The new country-houses of the Europeans are most beautiful 
and cheerful dwellings. Many of them have interior rooms 
with only doors and no windows; the roof above them, how- 
ever, does not rest close upon the walls, but is raised upon 
pillars some three feet above them, leaving a broad open space 
just below the ceiling, through which a free ventilation is secured. 

Every morning the business men drive to their places of busi- 
ness, and in the evening they return in the same manner, for no 
white man must ever be seen walking, even for the shortest 
distance, as it would degrade him in the eyes of the natives if he 
were to condescend to so plebeian a course of proceeding. The 
carriages in use are all two-wheeled, a smaller kind for a single 
horse, called a Bendi, and a larger one for two horses, which 
bears the name of Carreta. The bendi, or hack, business has 
some peculiarities in Batavia. You can hire a bendi at any time, 
but never for less than seven hours, or what amounts to the same 
thing, for less than the sum of three Dutch guilders. This price 
you must pay for the shortest ride, but you have the privilege of 
keeping the vehicle for seven hours without paying anything 
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additional. During the whole of this time, the patient driver 
will only ask you for a single penny to buy himself something to 
eat. The horses used in these vehicles are the native Javanese 
ponies. They are very small indeed, so small that a large man 
can touch the ground with his feet when mounted upon a pony, 
which, in spite of its diminutive size, carries him quite easily. It. 
is truly astonishing to notice the rapidity with which they draw 
quite heavy loads. Even the one-horse bendis are generally 
well loaded, for at night they always carry, besides the master, 
the driver, of course, and one or two Malay torch-bearers. These 
latter hold their torches, or obors, made of bamboo, high above 
their heads, to illumine the road before the driver. The effect 
produced by the many vehicles passing about at night, with 
flaming torches upon every one of them, is a very charming one, 
Mingled with the bright light streaming from them, you see fre- 
quently a small glowworm-like spark, threading its way 
through the lively streets. This proceeds from a firebrand 
carried by some native, or Malay, or Chinese, for none of them 
are permitted by law to be abroad at night in Batavia without 
carrying something burning. Above the flaming torches of the 
white man’s bendi and the faintly burning brands of the natives, 
and beneath the brilliant, star-lit sky, a giant bat, called there 
the flying dog, in size approaching that of a moderately large 
cat, pursues its erratic flight; now swooping down close to the 
torches, as if it would extinguish them, and again lost in the 
gloom beyond. 

The life of Europeans in Java is very fascinating. They have 
establishments on as princely a scale as those in India, China, or 
Japan. They are the masters everywhere. ‘ Zabé Truran 
tabé’ is the characteristic greeting which the Javanese gives to 
the white man on all occasions. Zruran means master. Though 
slavery does not in reality exist, the distance between European 
and Javanese is almost greater than that between slave and 
owner. However, strange as it may seem, the descendants from 
a union between a white man and a Javanese are on a perfect 
equality with the whites. These mixed breeds are called Lip- 
laps, and as is commonly the case, these half-breeds are usually 
more tyrannical with their servants than the pure whites. This 
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is no light thing, for the whites begin the practice of authority 
early. The children of white parents frequently grow up 
entirely among the native servants, the self-indulgent mother 
utterly neglecting them ; and as no one controls the little one’s 
caprices, the servants are obliged to obey without appeal. It is 
quite curious to enter the nursery of a large European family in 
Java. Upon a mat on the floor, beside the bed of every child, 
lies its own Javanese nurse. In such a household, each servant 
has his or her own duty to perform, and just so much is faith- 
fully performed, and no more. If you wish a certain duty per- 
formed, and call a particular servant whose function it is to per- 
form it, and if he chance to be out of hearing, no other servant 
will pay the smallest attention to your wishes, no matter how 
near he may be. He will not even take the trouble to inform 
his fellow-servant that he is called. But pronounce once the 
word ‘Sapada’, which means ‘ or whosoever may be there’, and 
all will fly to you. Should a poor child in the night call upon 
its own nurse by name, and she be asleep, all the other inmates 
of the room might be awake and hear it, yet do they not stir, 
simply because the unfortunate infant has not yet learned the 
wondrous magic which resides in the small word ‘ sapada ’. 

On account of the earthquakes, which are not infrequent in 
the island, all dwellings of the Europeans are, like those of the 
natives, only one story high. But in most instances they are 
very luxuriously furnished, and filled with all kinds of valuable 
curiosities. It is the usual custom to flood the rooms and the 
grounds about the house with light as soon as the night sets in. 
We liked this fashion, but utterly rebelled against another which 
came as its concomitant — the wearing of the black dress-coat. 
It is astonishing, this tyranny of the swallow-tail over European 
society throughout the whole East; yet nowhere does this custom 
strike one as so absurd and so disagreeable as in Java, so very 
near, as it is, to the equator. One miserable evening dragged 
out in a borrowed dress-coat of too small dimensions, made us 
gladly renounce polite society in Java at such a price. The 
vow of renunciation did not prove a difficult one to keep, as the 
very next day after our experience we started on a trip to the 
Preanger regencies in the interior. 

10 
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A carreta drawn by four little stallions took our party off 
early in the day, one of the most beautiful and clear mornin 
that ever dawned upon an equatorial land. While the road led 
through the suburbs, the view was limited right and left by 
gardens and mighty trees, and European houses shrouded in 
dense foliage. But gradually the dwellings of foreigners became 
more rare, and at last they entirely disappeared, to make room 
for the small and low, but all the more picturesque, ones of the 
natives, which were built much nearer to the road. They 
seemed altogether in their proper places there, beneath the palms 
and waringhis. 

After passing several stations, at each one of which we found 
a fresh relay of horses, the character of the landscape changed, 
and became more beautiful. At last the great trees disappeared, 
and the cultivation of the rice commenced. Nothing now 
hedged in our sight. Right and left the eye swept over wide- 
reaching vistas, with the mighty, wildly-rent, fire-brewing central 
mountain-range as background. So novel, so grand, so beautiful 
was the scenery, that one did not know where to look first. It 
was wonderful to notice how clearly the bold and sharply defined 
contours of the mountains were traced against the serenest and 
bluest of skies, for only now and then was one of the highest 
peaks veiled in vapor. 

Here and there, by the roadside, stood a stately waringhi, 
with foliage not unlike our birch; or a magnificent cocoa-palm, 
the queen of trees, reared_its stately crown ; ora graceful, undulat- 
ing areca-palm, with its tall and slender stem and elegantly 
fashioned plume of leaves. Between these isolated trees the roll- 
ing country could be seen, formally laid out in fields, the mono- 
tony of which was broken here and there by small oases of trees, 
To our utter astonishment, we soon discovered that each one of 
these spots of greenery sheltered a village crowded with inhabi- 
tants. All the native villages are in this manner hidden away 
from the fierce tropical heat, and beside the shade thus afforded 
by these groves — for the people need and seek the shelter — the 
trees themselves directly minister to their simple needs. They 
plant about these dwellings fruit trees and the bamboo. The 
bamboo is the first consideration, for without it no native can 
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exist. Next in importance comes the cocoa-palm, the areca, and 
the aren-palm. The latter they tap for the sake of its sap, from 
which sugar is made. With these few necessaries of life about 
them, they till the ground with unwearied toil — a simple, in- 
dustrious, brave, agricultural people. Scarcely a foot of ground 
is left uncultivated, and scarcely a drop of water is unused 
which can be applied to the irrigation of their rice-crops. 
The one great trouble seems to be the rice-birds, and it is in- 
teresting to examine the various contrivances and machines in 
use among the natives for their protection against these trouble- 
some pilferers. In many places one may see rice planted and 
rice harvested at the same time in adjoining fields. In the field 
ready for planting, a lazy buffalo is driven by a man, through 
the morass-like ground ; in the harvest-field, a swarm of half-nude 
girls cut the ripe grain with a small sickle-shaped knife. 

As we went on, more and more rolling grew the land, and 
nearer and nearer we approached the mountains. Two volcanoes 
became discernible, one the Gédé, with a wild, roughly-shaped 
erater — the other the Megamendong (or ‘cloud-enveloped ’,) 
‘ whose peak was hidden in a white vapor. From the base of 
these volcanoes ran out, like the rays from a sun, small hill- 
chains, which cut into the level land below them. We could 
not gaze enough upon the glorious panorama thus spread out 
before us, when suddenly again pretty gardens surrounded us, 
and our carriage rolled through an avenue of tamarinds and of 
the pahon-haive, a magnificent, gigantic species of locusts, with 
very hard, fiery-red seeds. We entered an interior European 
settlement by the name of ‘ Bnitenzorg’, which means ‘ without 
care’— a Sans Souci of the East. This is the nearest highland 
to Batavia, and as early as 1745 Baron Imhoff, then Opper- 
landsvogt, selected it for a summer resort. We found it in most 
excellent preservation, with a botanical garden attached to it, 
founded by one of the best governor-generals Java ever had, 
the talented Van der Capellen. It is not surpassed by any in the 
world, not even by that belonging to the American Consul 
Dabney, in the Western Island, and his is one of the largest and 
most comprehensive we have ever seen. 

A good hotel gave us all the comfort and rest we needed, and 
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refreshed, we continued our journey the next morning. Flocks 
of singing and chattering birds greeted us on all sides. By the 
edges of the swampy rice-fields, long-legged, stork-like birds 
stalked solemnly up and down; buffaloes, harnessed up, with 
small brown children as drivers, stretched out upon their backs, 
came along in their slow, lazy gait, fo finish their plowing in the 
. cool of the morning. And the hills, to which the rolling country 
had given place, were now terraced for rice-fields, each terrace 
being surrounded by a water-tight elevated border. The water 
as it comes down from the springs on the hills above, runs into 
the fields on the highest terrace first, covers the ground within 
the raised border, and finally overflowing, pours over into the 
fields below, and so on to the lowest terrace. In this way all 
the rice-fields are constantly irrigated, with no loss of water. 
This mode is not peculiar to Java, as the Chinese, Japanese, and 
other Eastern peoples cultivate rice on the hill-sides in this 
manner. The Japanese also employ very simple, but ingenious 
machinery for throwing water up those hills which are not sup- 


plied with natural water-courses or springs; there seems to be 


nothing of this kind among the Javanese. 

When we had passed beyond all traces of cultivation, and 
reached the very foot of the cloud-enveloped mountain, the 
primeval forest received us into its cool, refreshing cloisters. 
How grand was this new feature of the scenery! The wilder- 
ness, that had stood as far as the memory of man reached back, 
greeted us. No more cocoa-palms here, but in their places some 
of the most gigantic trees we had ever beheld. The Yamadzu 
oaks, and the Riyadzis, with gigantic, steel-gray trunks and mag- 
nificent foliage, grow often from 100 to 120 feet high, before 
they send off a single branch. Their dark leaves, which remind 
us of the beech and oak forests of Germany, would produce the 
effect as if no tropical land had grown them, were it not for the 
wild Pisang, with its broad green leaves shooting up between 
them, and for the ferns, which develop here into the semblance 
of exquisite palms. Masses of brilliant and odorous flowers 
completed the chaos of shrub and tree. 

Straight through the tangled forest the road was cut with 
axe and knife; and cooler and more shady grew the sheer 
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ascent, while we reached the highest point right at the boundary 
line of the Preanger regency. To describe at all adequately 
the view from this elevated position is impossible. At our right, 
in wild, gloomy majesty, lay the smoking, boiling Gunung Gédé, 
with his broad and pointed masses of lava, and the strangely 
fashioned clouds of vapor which clung about his peak. Right 
before us, the high, sharply defined central mountain-range 
formed the background, and at our feet, between ourselves and 
that mountain chain of volcanoes, stretched out a beautiful, broad, 
sunlit-beaming valley, made up of wooded hill and fertile fields, 
intersected by crystal-clear brooks. While we were gazing on the 
broad expanse of hill and vale, and distant mountain-range, the 
silence was broken by voices, and a troop of native men and 
women came up the road from the opposite direction. They 
were carrying heavy loads, but sang and laughed merrily as they 
stepped along. As soon, however, as they saw us, they became 
silent. All of the women who could, concealed themselves in 
the bushes, while the men scowlingly, but humbly, took off their 
broad hats, and squatted down to let us pass. A sad sight 
indeed to see these brave and handsome people in their own 
land, conquered by foreigners, reduced to servitude, working for 
their very oppressors, and forced to look upon them almost as 
demigods. We had again an opportunity of admiring the 
great beauty of form in these mountain women. 

The people in these mountains are the pure descendants of 
the aborigines of the island, wholly different from the inhabitants 
at the sea-shore. The Malays, who are not a separate race, but 
descendants of a mixed race derived from the Caucasians and 
Mongolians, are a seafaring people. They have sent their 
swarming thousands to every island, but have succeeded in 
gaining a firm footing only along the coasts; and the native 
Javanese, driven into their mountain region, have preserved a 
sort of independence in these strongholds, and repelled their 
Asiatic invaders from further progress. In this manner their 
language remains distinct, so that while along the coasts of all 
the islands in the Indian archipelago the Malay tongue prevails, 
the mountain people preserve their own individual language. 

The policy of Holland in its government of the Javanese is 
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another Jamentable instance of the iniquities into which the 
greed of gold and power has plunged almost every Christian 
nation of Europe, in its colonizations and conquests. The Dutch 
government, which has wrested from this simple people its 
rights and property, has given them nothing in return. There 
is no provision made for native education, nor even for religious 
instruction. They take all they can, and give them absolutely 
nothing in remuneration. How singular this seems in a country 
which was the cradle of religious and political liberty in Europe ; 
but only too true is the saying in regard to them, that when they 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope to seek new conquests, they 
left behind them both their morality and their humanity. 





Art. VII.—1. The Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, as held 
by Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley ; and as taught in the Book of 
Common Prayer. A Discussion between Bishop Whittingham 
and the Southern Churchman. By Editor of The Southern 
Churchman. New York: John A. Gray, Printer, &c. 
1860. Pp. 95. 


. Baptismal Regeneration: held after Luther and Melanchthon, 
by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. Baltimore: Joseph Robin- 
son, Printer. 1860. Pp. 96. 


Correspondence between the Rev. William McGuire and 
Bishop Whittingham. Philadelphia: James A. Moore, 
Printer. 1874. Pp. 20. 


The triangular fight, which here comes under our notice, is 
between a Low Churchman, a High Churchman, and a minister 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church : that is, between Dr. Sprigg, 
editor of The Southern Churchman, Bishop Whittingham, of the 
Diocese of Maryland, and the Rev. William McGuire, who, 
having seceded from the Protestant Episcopal Church, joined 
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‘the Cummins movement’. The bone of contention is, of 
course, ‘ the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ’, which has so 
long divided the Episcopal Church into hostile parties, the one 
looking toward Rome, and the other toward Geneva; and which 
is now rending it into hostile fragments. It is not our intention, 
at present, to examine the subject of quarrel — Baptismal Regen- 
eration — but only to look at, and consider, some of the move- 
ments of the various parties to the contest. 

Dr. Sprigg, the principal figure in the fight, complains bitterly 
of the treatment he has received at the hands of his High Church 
adversaries. In his paper, The Southern Churchman, he says: 

‘We mentioned that The Protestant Churchman had published 
the letter of Bishop Whittingham and our reply. Last week 
The Episcopal Recorder did the same, so that their readers can 
see both sides. But our High Church friends are afraid. 
[Italics ours.] The Church Journal alludes to the matter. The 
N. Y. Churchman says : 

“Bishop Whittingham, of Maryland, has written a long letter 
to The Southern Churchman upon this subject, [Baptismal Re- 
generation,| for the purpose of showing how widely that heb- 
domadal differs from the view held by the Reformers, and especi- 
ally Latimer ”. 

‘Our contemporary, however, (The N. Y. Churchman) has 
nothing to tell its readers of what we said. But the strangest 
proceeding is that of the Banner of the Cross, which published 
Bishop Whittingham’s letter in full, but not a word of our 
comment. All this is in perfect keeping with High Churchism. 
Iv FEARS THE TRUTH. Like the juryman, who, having listened 
to all the witnesses on one side, said, “his mind was made up, 
he did not want to be kept there hearing what the other 
witnesses had to say.” Not he; nor do High Churchmen. We 
remember a High Church brother speaking to us of Wilber- 
force’s book on baptism, as an answer to Mr. Goode’s work. 
Having read both books, we naturally inquired of our friend 
whether he had read Mr. Goode’s. Oh! no. He was satisfied 
with reading one side. This is the easiest way, we are confident. 
It reminds us of the doings of Roman Catholics. They do not 
like discussion. They have an Index, where books are given 
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that are prohibited the faithful to read. Romanists are clear for 
the one-sided arguments, like our friend of the Banner. Evan- 
gelical papers spread the whole before their readers, and say, 
“we speak as to wise men, judge ye.” Cannot our readers there- 
fore see on which side is the truth?’ 

The unfairness here complained of is, surely, a grievous wrong. 
The ‘Evangelical papers’, in their controversies with High 
Churchmen, ‘spread the whole (of both sides) before their 
readers’; so that they can judge for themselves. But not so with 
High Church papers and periodicals. High Churchism, says 
Dr. Sprigg, ‘fears the truth’. Hence, its advocates studiously 
keep out of sight all the views and arguments of their opponents, 
lest the minds of its followers should be illuminated, and brought 
toa knowledge and an acknowledgment of the truth. ‘They 
have an Index, {like the Romish Inquisition] where books are 
given, that are prohibited the faithful to read’. ‘ It reminds us 
of the doings of the Roman Catholics. They do not like dis- 
cussion’. On the contrary, they prefer dark-keeping, for their 
dupes and followers, to open and fair discussion. As far as it 
goes, indeed, the whole passage from Dr. Sprigg shows a oneness 
of principle, and practice, and spirit, between the ‘ High 
Churchism’ of his own denomination and Romanism. 

This is emphatically true in regard to Bishop Whittingham. 
He turns his back upon Low Churchism, and casts upon his 
Romish brethren a smile so complacent and so sweet, that they 
hail him as one of their very best friends. It is, as we happen 
to know, the boast of Roman Catholics in Baltimore, that Bishop 
Whittingham’s influence sends into their communion more mem- 
bers from the Protestant Episcopal Church, than any one of their 
own Bishops or Archbishops is able to bring into ‘the true 
fold’. They are, therefore, exceedingly grateful for his services. 
On the other hand, the enlightened and consistent Low Church- 
men deprecate his influence, and deplore the service which he 
renders to the Romish Church at the expense of his own. As 
we have seen, in the leading article of this number of our 
Review, it was the ardent wish of the great Dr. Sparrow, that 
all the members of Bishop Whittingham’s school would go over 
to the Church of Rome bodily, and cease to infect the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church with the leaven of their false doctrine. But 
Dr. Sprigg, it seems, is far more amiable than this most amiable 
of men, the Rev. William Sparrow. Indeed, he seems to smile 
on Bishop Whittingham as sweetly as Bishop Whittingham 
himself smiles on the Romish hierarchy ; whose ranks have been, 
from time to time, replenished by his training-schools in the city 
of Baltimore. Thus, for instance, under the head of ‘ A Parting 
Word’, he says:—‘ This controversy has not been one of our 
seeking ; it was forced upon us. But we cannot allow it to go 
before the Church, without saying a word of Bishop Whit- 
tingham. For him individually, we entertain a high respect. 
[Dr. Sparrow entertained a far higher respect for a consistent 
Roman Catholic.] Of all our clergy there is not one more ear- 
nest, more self-denying, or more self-sacrificing. We cannot but 
esteem a man like this’. Behold, then, how a little, contracted, 
narrow-minded High Church Bishop, is respected, and revered, 
and loved by this sturdy champion of Low Church doctrine! 
Though he professes to be a Protestant Bishop, he continually 
plays into the hands of the Romish Church, and denies that 
there is any Church of the living God upon earth, except his 
own and her beloved mother of Rome; and yet this great cham- 
pion of Protestant Episcopacy pays obeisance to his ‘earnest’, 
‘self-denying’, and ‘self-sacrificing’ zeal. Popes have had all 
these high qualities in a far higher degree than Bishop Whit- 
tingham, and they have been far more consistently exercised 
than by him. Dr. Sprigg is, indeed, a truly estimable and 
worthy gentleman. But -yet, with all due respect to him per- 
sonally, we must say, that his ‘Parting Word’ reminds us of 
the man who prayed—‘Good Lord, good devil’—as not 
knowing into whose hands he might fall. The cases are not, it 
is true, exactly parallel in all respects ; but the analogy between 
them is sufficiently strong to govern ‘ the association of ideas’. 
Of all the prayers that have ever been uttered, we desire to keep 
farthest from this —‘ Good Lord, good devil ’— and there, in the 
name of the Lord, to stand in eternal and uncompromising hos- 
tility to all sorts of devils. 

Dr. Sprigg is fair and just in his dealing with High Church- 
men. He gives them a fair and full hearing in the columns of 
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The Southern Churchman. Hence, as we have seen, he complains 
of the gross injustice of The Banner of the Oross, (a High Church 
periodical,) because ‘it published Bishop Whittingham’s letter 
in full, but not a word of [his] comment. All this [he adds] is 
in perfect keeping with High Churchism. It fears the truth’, 
Very well, how does Dr. Sprigg deal with Mr. McGuire, the 
Reformed Churchman? Why, strange to say — wonderful to 
relate — he treats Mr. McGuire precisely in the same way that 
he himself was treated by The Banner of the Cross! That is to 
say, ‘he published Bishop Whittingham’s letter in full, but not 
a word of [Mr. McGuire’s] comment’. He published in full 
Bishop Whittingham’s letter, in which the conduct of Mr. 
McGuire is characterized as ‘criminally rash and ruinous’, and 
in which his chosen leader, Dr. Cummins, is denounced as a 
‘perjured Bishop’; but not one word of Mr. McGuire’s able and 
eloquent reply. Now what shall we say of this? It is certainly 
the very same thing which, when applied to himself, Dr. Sprigg 
detested as ‘in perfect keeping with High Churchism’. Is it 
not evident, then, that the Low Church editor can, when it suits 
his purpose, act ‘in perfect keeping with the High Churchism’, 
which he so keenly feels and so cordially despises in another, 
when he himself is made to experience its injustice? He con- 
demns, and yet imitates! Instead of following the golden rule 
in Christian ethics — so beautiful in the eyes of all just men — 
he has done exactly as he would not be done by. How keenly 
he feels the wrong when inflicted on himself! How indifferent 
to the very same wrong when he inflicts it on another! 

Having spread the whole of Bishop Whittingham’s letter 
before its readers, why did not The Southern Churchman give, 
at least, some portion of Mr. McGuire’s reply? Was it because 
‘it fears the truth’? Or was it because a Reformed Churchman 
has no rights, which a Low Churchman is bound to respect? Be 
this as it may, it is clear, that the course pursued by Dr. Sprigg, 
is not conformed to the dictates of ‘ moral theology’. It looks 
more like ichtheology, and follows the well-known law, that 
although fish of all sizes may dislike being devoured by larger 
ones, yet they never hesitate to devour those that are smaller 
than themselves. Precisely the same injustice, which the High 
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Churchman deals out to his Low Church brother, the Low 
Churchman metes out to his friend and brother of the Reformed 
Church. This, we say, is not ‘ moral theology’; it is immoral 
ichtheology ; and this is one of the most striking features of ‘the 
triangular fight’ now under consideration. 

Let both parties be heard, or else neither; and, if heard, let 
their pleadings be weighed in even scale. Mr. McGuire, who 
wished to resign the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, is thus accused by Bishop Whittingham :—‘ While 
virtually admitting the unchanged soundness of the formularies 
of the Church in which you are a minister, and making no 
allegation of constraint put upon you to interfere with your per- 
sonal and ministerial adherence to those formularies, you ground 
your desire to forsake the Ministry to which you have been ad- 
mitted upon the sufferance within the membership of the 
Church of systems which you assert to be in diametric opposi- 
tion’. Mr. McGuire complains that this is a gross misrepresen- 
tation of his views and position. And there is so much justice 
in his complaint, that we venture to affirm that no editor, who 
professes a regard for truth and fair play, has any right to lay 
the above statement of Bishop Whittingham before his readers, 
without giving, at least, a portion of Mr. McGuire’s crushing 
reply. The following is a small portion of his reply :— 

‘ As the first material point in the case, with an inadvertence 
‘ out of keeping with your usual attention, you assert that I have 
grounded my desire to discontinue my ministry in the Episcopal 
Church upon the sufferance of doctrinal errors in the Church, 
“while virtually admitting the unchanged soundness of the for- 
mularies of the Church”. To say nothing of the almost a priori 
impossibility of my making an admission so damaging to my 
position, I simply refer you to my letter of February 6th, to 
which you were responding, and in which I expressly speak of 
“the alleged soundness”, of those formularies, and nothing 
further. I said “alleged”, for I hold that the Prayer Book, 
while containing much Protestant truth, has yet inwrought into 
its very texture and fabric the most serious doctrinal errors. In 
proof of this I ask, what well-informed person is there in the 
Episcopal Church, who is not aware of the almost precise cor- 
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respondence between the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ag 
taught in the Prayer Book and in the formularies of the Romish 
and Greek Churches? These apostate Churches teach the 
spiritually quickening power of baptism, and so does the Prayer 
Book, in Article Twenty-fifth, and in the Services for Baptism, 
so plainly that if one endeavors to explain it away, he must, as 
soon as he has done, begin again, in order to bring up the mind 
of his hearer even to the point of mere credulous assent. So 
plainly, that the House of Bishops, in 1871, could not, by any 
influence of logic, rhetoric, or love, be induced to make a dee- 
laration that the Services for Infant Baptism did not teach the 
dogma of spiritual regeneration in baptism, whatever futile judg- 
ment they were willing to give as to the non-occurrence of a 
moral change in that sacrament I do not mean, Sir, here 
to argue the matter of the Scripturalness of these portions of the 
Prayer Book, for I really think the controversy beneath the 
dignity of the human intellect. I only say that herein I deem 
the Prayer Book an unsound book, and that there is not one 
word of Scripture for its teachings on this subject. 

‘The case is the same regarding the ineffable absurdity of 
Apostolic Succession, embodied in the service for the “ Conse- 
cration of Bishops”, the communication of God’s Holy Spirit by 
the hands of a Bishop to the person consecrated, on the mere 
inanity.of which the Nine Centuries of the Dark Ages, made 
dark by the gross moral corruptions of bishops as well as of 
others, and the fearful personal debasements of some of the same 
class in our day and land, is a comment which needs no enlarge- 
ment. This is a plain doctrine of the Prayer Book, as well as of 
the formularies of the corrupt Greek and Roman Churches; 
though the words “ Receive the Holy Ghost” were never incor- 
porated even in them until the twelfth century, crafty priests 
presuming on the density of the surrounding spiritual gloom to 
hide the enormity of their blasphemous claims. 

‘So with the Catechism of the Prayer Book ; to teach the cate- 
chumen ...at he is made by baptism the child of God, a member 
of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven, how 
utterly at variance is this inculcation with the Scriptural doctrine 
of justification by faith only, without works, of which, of course, 
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baptism is one. How forestalling, also, must it be of all true 
sense of religion, for a child to be told that by his baptism he is 
pegenerate, and to be addressed by his rector as a Christian, when 
the consciousness and conscience of the child must tell him that, 
as he is perhaps profane, like his associates, and like the unbap- 
tized youth around him hates religion, and Divine worship, and 
his Catechism, he is in nowise different from them! What does 
the Catechism do in such cases but tell of peace when there is no 
peace ?” 

Such are a few of Mr. McGuire’s very decided objections to the 
teachings of the Prayer Book. Yet, to this day, he stands pil- 
loried in the columns of The Southern Churchman, as one who 
has withdrawn from the ministry of the Episcopal Church, while 
at the same time he admitted the ‘soundness of the formularies 
of the Church’, Prayer Book and all! This ineffably ridiculous 
position is assigned to him by the unscrupulous High Church 
Bishop of Maryland; and the letter containing the accusation, 
as well as others equally unjust, is published in full by the scru- 
pulous Low Church editor of Virginia. His old friend, Mr. 
McGuire, sent him a copy of his defence, but not one word of it 
was permitted to appear in the columns of The Southern Chureh- 
man, in reply to the unjust accusations of the Bishop of Mary- 
land. Behold, how beautifully these brethren—the High 
Church Bishop of Maryland and the Low Church editor of 
Virginia — work together in the unity of spirit and the bond of 
peace, while engaged in the pursuit of a poor brother of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church ! 

The reason is plain. Dr. Sprigg was, of course, too just: to 
practise on his old friend, Mr. McGuire, the very wrong which 
he felt so keenly when perpetrated against himself by The Banner 
of the Cross. But, then, he had a very tender regard for the 
feelings of his readers. He knew they did not wish to hear both 
sides. He knew that they would be, like ‘the High Church 
brother’ of whom he speaks, ‘ satisfied with reading one side’. 
‘This’, as Dr. Sprigg truly adds, ‘is the easiest way’. Ay, for 
the Low Church, as well as for the High Church, it is by far the 
easiest way, whenever the question relates to the Romanizing 
principles of the Prayer Book. All this, in both Low Church 
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and High Church, ‘reminds us of the doings of the Roman 
Catholics. They do not like discussion, [unless it be all confined 
to one side]. They have an Index, where books are given, that 
are prohibited the faithful to read. Romanists are clear for one- 
sided arguments, like our friend of the Banner, [and also like 
our friend of The Southern Churchman]. Evangelical papers 
spread the whole before their readers, and say, “ we speak as to 
wise men, judge ye”. Cannot our readers, therefore, see on 
which side is the truth ?’ 


That is, except when an Evangelical paper has to do with a’ 


brother of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Then the case is 
altered, and, instead of spreading ‘ the whole before its readers’, 
only one side is permitted to be heard. Now why is this? Is 
it because the editor is afraid to say, in such case, ‘we speak as 
unto wise men, judge ye’ ? ‘Cannot our readers therefore see 
on which side is the truth?’ Else why suppress the able and 


eloquent defence of brother McGuire? If it be vulnerable, why. 


not publish his letter in full also, and then riddle his arguments 
for the benefit of the readers of The Southern Churchman ? 
Why publish Bishop Whittingham’s accusation in full, and not 
one word of Mr. McGuire’s defence? ‘ Cannot our readers’, we 
repeat, ‘see on which side is the truth ?’ 

The lordly Bishop of Maryland, thus addresses Mr. McGuire 
in his letter : —‘ Is that, my brother, a sufficient ground for dishon- 
oring, before God and man, the solemn obligations deliberately 
assumed at your ordination? Is the great crime of vow-breach a 
thing to be incurred for the mere indulgence of partisan views and 
predilections, to free oneself from the apprehended tyranny of a 
majority, and the irksomeness of being reckoned partaker in is 
doings, while in no way oppressed by the one or implicated in the 
other ?’ 

Now this passage, which we have italicized, presents a fair 
picture of Bishop Whittingham’s intellectual and moral char- 
acter. With a perversity of mind and purpose, which only the 
most crooked of High Church prelates know how to practise, 
he coolly assumes,— we had almost said diabolically assumes,— 
that his ‘brother’, is about to ‘dishonor, before God and man, 
the solemn obligations deliberately assumed at his ordination’; 
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or, in one word, to commit ‘the great crime of vow-breach’. 
According to Bishop Whittingham, he has already committed 
these ‘ great crimes’; and if so, then he is indeed the ‘ brother’ 
of the Bishop. But on what ground, we ask, is the accusation 
of ‘the great crime of vow-breach’ urged against Mr. McGuire ? 
Why, forsooth, simply because he availed himself of the canon, 
for such cases made and provided, and egally withdrew from the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in which his con- 
science would no longer permit him to remain! If this be ‘a 
great crime’, it is one for the perpetration of which the Epis- 
copal Church has made express provision ; and the mouths of all 
her Bishops should, therefore, abstain from abusive accusations, 
if they mean to show the least respect for the legislation of their 
own Church. But, the truth is, that most of the High Church 
Bishops care so little for the legislation and laws of their own 
Church, and so much for their own prerogative, that they are 
accustomed to carry it with a high hand over the rights, feelings, 
and consciences of their ‘dear brethren’; just as often as they 
may presume to have any opinion of their own. Indeed, it 
there is any one thing on earth for which they entertain a more 
profound contempt than for all others, it is for the conscience ot 
the man, who ventures to think more highly of loyalty to God, 
than of submission to the arbitrary prerogative of Bishops. 
This brings to mind our own case, when, some thirty-six 
years ago, we took precisely the same legal steps, which are now 
imputed to Mr. McGuire as a ‘great crime’. We signified to 
Bishop McIlvaine, that we could no longer use the office of 
infant baptism ; because, after a most careful and exhaustive 
examination, we had become satisfied, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that it set forth the Romish heresy of Baptismal Regen- 
eration. This led to a long, but perfectly friendly, conference 
wih the Bishop on the subject, who had travelled more than a 
hundred miles, and spent two days, to convince us of our error. 
But all his arguments, and all those of ‘Mr. Goode’s work’, 
having failed to convince us, he agreed that only one course was 
left open to us, and that was the course laid down in the canons 
of the Episcopal Church. Accordingly, we tendered our resig- 
nation, or wish to withdraw from the ministry of the Episcopal 
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Church, and thereupon we were formally ‘ deposed’; but as the 
Bishop stated in his report to the Diocesan Convention, ‘ for 
causes not affecting our moral character’. Our opinion was as 
clear and fixed then, as it is now, after the Court of Arches of 
Canterbury — the highest ecclesiastical tribunal in England, by 
which the point has been determined — has decided the question 
as we then did, namely, that ‘ Baptismal Regeneration is a doc- 
trine of the Prayer Book’. Bishop McIlvaine, be it said to his 
honor, listened to our arguments as calmly and dispassionately 
as we did to his; and the whole discussion was such, that it did 
not disturb, for one moment, the friendly relations which had 
always subsisted between us. He would have put his hand in 
the fire, before he would have accused us of ‘the great crime of 
vow-breach ’, or of ‘ perjury’, for withdrawing from the Epis- 
copal ministry. For he knew the course pursued by us, was not 
only a legal one, but was also the result of a conviction of con- 
science. As he was a Low Church Bishop, so he had not that 
exalted, not to say demented, notion of prerogative, which looks 
down with supercilious contempt upon all consciences, except 
those of his own order. 

But not so with Bishop Chase. This High Church prelate 
was, if possible, as arbitrary, despotic, and perverse in his deci- 
sions and acts as Bishop Whittingham himself. While Bishop of 
Ohio, and President of Kenyon College, he was heard to boast, 
‘They say I am king of Gambier Hill, and so I am’; but it 
was not long ere this ‘ king’ found it expedient, if not pleasant, 
to abdicate his throne in Ohio, and move out to Illinois. It was 
there we first met him, after our deposition from the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church. He was very kind to us, and even con- 
sulted us on certain questions relating to Church property ; though, 
as we afterward learned, he had pronounced us ‘ guilty of per- 
jury’. We are not at all surprised, that his brother Whitting- 
ham should have hurled a similar brutwm fulmen at the head of 
Mr. McGuire; for it is the nature of such Episcopal lions to 
roar at such a rate. But we are surprised, and grieved too, that 
a Low Church Episcopal editor should permit such insane stuff 
to disgrace the columns of his paper. 

Did any man at his ordination ever take a vow, or an oath, 
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that he would serve in the ministry of one particular Church to 
the end of his life? Did he then swear, that his opinions 
should never change, or that if they should, he would pay no 
regard to the dictates of conscience? Did he bind himself, soul 
and body, heart and conscience, by a solemn oath, that however 
disloyal his Church might become to God, and to the truth as it 
is in Jesus, he would still continue loyal to the apostate Church ? 
Did he thus, in one word, forswear his allegiance to God, and 
renounce the right of reason forever? Did he thus despise, and 
treat with contempt, the claims of God upon his conscience? 
We answer, No— most emphatically, No. Indeed, the Church 
which should require such an oath, would deserve to have a mill- 
stone tied about her neck, and cast into the depths of the sea. 
But such is not the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. It only seems so to the disordered imagination of crazy 
High Church Bishops, whose passions have unsettled the founda- 
tions of their reason, and obscured the perceptions of their moral 
sense, causing them to see all things amiss, and miserably dis- 
torted, in the Church of God. But if such were, in fact, the 
character of the Protestant Episcopal Church, then we admit that 
such infatuated, such demented prelates, would be its most fit 
and proper representatives. And it would become all Christian 
men, who have kept their loyalty to God and his truth, to 
‘come out of her’. 

The progress of modern society has, thank God! deprived 
such popish prelates of the power to persecute. It has shorn 
them of their claws. Hence, instead of the more agreeable 
weapons of fire and faggot, the thumb-screw, and the joint-dislo- 
’ eating wheel, they are confined to the less fatal dagger of sharp 
words. Hence, as it is, their impotent rage, however it may 
boil with malignant passions, can hurt nobody but themselves. 
They cannot restore the Inquisition. They may accuse the best 
of men of ‘ the great crime of vow-breach’, or of ‘ perjury’; but 
they cannot punish his offence with the death which, if real, it so 
richly deserves. They may impute to him hell-deserving crimes ; 
but yet, after all, are they constrained by public opinion to 
address him as ‘my brother’. Fit covering for their malice, is 
such deep-dyed hypocrisy. Denounce us, if you please, as per- 
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jured villains; but, having done so, spare us, we beseech you, O 
most holy prelates! the tender, loving epithet of ‘ brother’, 

If, in conclusion, we consider ‘ the peints of difference between 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Reformed Episcopal 
Church’, it will enable the reader to judge for himself of the 
comparative merit of the two systems. The General Council of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, for 1875, has stated these 
‘points of difference’ in the following terms :— 

First.—These Churches differ essentially as to what constitutes 
the Church of Christ. The Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, as represented by a large majority of its ministers 
and members, holds that the Church of Christ exists only in ore 
form or order of church government, a threefold ministry of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, based on the divine right of 
Bishops, who are the successors of the Apostles in their apostolic 
office, and derive their authority from them by succession in an 
unbroken chain. On this theory, only such bodies of Christians 
as possess this order and succession — corrupt though they may 
be, in doctrine and living — are parts of Christ’s Church. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church protests against this theory 
as unchristian, in that it denies the claims of the Protestant evan- 
gelical Churches around us. It holds that the true Church 
consists of all who are joined to Christ by a living faith, and 
which, under varying forms of organizations, is yet one in Christ 
Jesus. The claims of the Apostolic Succession, as above cited, 
this Church repudiates — holding to Episcopacy, not as of divine 
right, but simply as a very ancient and desirable form of church 
polity. Hence, while the Protestant Episcopal Church in its 
corporate capacity turns away from the Protestant Churches 
around us, to seek fellowship with the old corrupt Churches—as, 
for example, the Russo-Greek Church —the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, with an equally historic Episcopate, and Bishops who 
only are presiding Presbyters, not Diocesan Prelates, seeks the 
fellowship of all Protestant evangelical Churches, exchanges 
pulpits with their ministers, and sits down with them at the 
Lord’s Table. 

SeconD.—They differ concerning the nature of the Christian 
ministry. In the Protestant Episcopal Church the Presbyter is 
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called a Priest, and the Ordinal contains this formula :—‘ Receive 
the Holy Ghost for the office and work-of a Priest in the Church 
of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands.’ The Reformed Episcopal Church abjures this dogma 
as unscriptural and dangerous, leading to many superstitions ; 
strikes the word Priest, as applied to the minister, from its 
Ordinal and Prayer-book, and knows but one Priest, CHRisT 
JESUS. 

Tuirp.—They differ as to the nature and efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments. It is claimed, as the teaching of their standards, by a 
large majority of the ministers and members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, that the Sacraments convey special grace, to 
be derived through no other channels. 

(a) Baptism.—The Protestant Episcopal Church, as thus rep- 
resented, holds that the grace of Regeneration [a regeneration of 
some sort] is inseparably connected with Baptism. 

(6) The Lord’s Supper.—In the same way the Protestant 
Episcopal Church holds that after the priestly consecration of the 
elements, Christ is present as He was not before, and that the 
recipient feeds upon Him by virtue of the presence thus induced 
or communicated. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church regards the Sacraments as 
institutions divinely appointed, and as means of grace, because 
they represent the truth ; but repudiates the theory that they con- 
vey a grace peculiar to themselves, and which is not common to 
other divinely appointed means. 

(a) Baptism.—The Reformed Episcopal Church knows of but 
one Regeneration, that by the Holy Ghost through the Word, 
of which Baptism is to be regarded as the outward and visible sign. 

(6) The Lord’s Supper.—The Reformed Episcopal Church 
holds that the Supper of the Lord is a memorial of our Redemp- 
tion by Christ’s death, and that through faith we derive grace 
from Him in this Supper, as we do in all other divinely ap- 
pointed means. 

Fourtu.—The Protestant Episcopal Church suffers altars to 
be erected in its churches, and tolerates auricular confession and 
prayers for the dead, with other imitations of Rome. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church prohibits the erection of 
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altars in its churches, or introduction into public worship of any- 
thing calculated to teach Sacerdotalism. 

Firta.—The Protestant Episcopal Church ‘ deposes’ all 
clergymen leaving its communion, following them with an at- 
tempted badge of disgrace. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church commends any Bishop or 
Presbyter who desires to leave it, to another evangelical Church, 
with its prayers and love. 

Srxtu.—The Protestant Episcopal Church, in receiving com- 
municants from Protestant Churches, generally enforces a Rubric 
which requires them to be confirmed. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church invariably receives to its mem- 
bership by letter, or other satisfactory evidence, communicants 
of other churches, dispensing with confirmation unless desired. 

Seventu.—The Protestant Episcopal Church discourages 
the use of extemporaneous prayer in the stated services of the 
Church, prohibiting it by Canon. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church allows and encourages the 
union of extempore prayer with its liturgy, and values meetings 
for social worship, in which the laity participate, as promoting 
the spiritual growth of churches. 

The man who, with a Protestant heart in his bosom, reads the 
foregoing statement, must see, it seems to us, that the Episcopacy 
of the Cummins movement is a vast improvement on that of the 
sixteenth century. It is, in comparison with the old, a liberal- 
ized, enlarged, illuminative, and beatified Protestant Episcopacy. 
The proud hierarchy of Rome and of the Episcopal Church will, 
of course, despise ‘the day of small things’ with the Reformed 
Episéopal Church. But the advice of Dr. Sparrow, in relation 
to the Cummins movement, appears to us eminently wise. It is 
precisely, word for word, the advice which Gamaliel gave to 
those who despised, and would fain exterminate, the infant religion 
of Jesus :—‘ Refrain from these men, and let them alone: for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: But 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
eyen to fight against God ’.’ 


1 The pamphlet containing the correspondence between Bishop Whitting- 
ham and the Rev. Mr. McGuire, from which we have given only a few ex- 
tracts, is for sale at Morrison’s book-store, in the City of Washington, D. C. 
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Art. VIII.—1. The Census for 1870. Washington City, 
D. C.: the Government Printing Office. 


2. The President’s Message for 1876. 


Perhaps no subject is, at the present time, engaging more 
public attention, than the taxation of church property. It is 
rapidly becoming one of the leading questions of the day ; and it 
may possibly enter, as one of the controlling issues in our general 
elections, before the close of this century. It has been discussed 
by distinguished lawyers ; legislatures have made it the subject-of 
special inquiry ; ministers’ meetings and church councils have 
debated its various phases; the President has devoted a part of 
his annual message to Congress to its consideration; and the 
public mind is thoughtfully looking, with more or less anxiety, 
for some satisfactory solution of the problem. 


Amount of Property held by Churches in this Country. 


The last census gives the total of church property, in round 
numbers, at three hundred and fifty millions of dollars, distributed 
among the larger and leading denominations as follows, viz. : 
Baptist, forty millions; Methodist, seventy millions; Presby- 
terian, forty-seven millions; Roman Catholic, sixty millions; 
Episcopal, thirty-six millions; Congregational, twenty-five 
millions; Lutheran, fourteen millions. Various smaller bodies 
are not given as above. Taking the population at forty millions, 
this gives each person about nine dollars’ worth of church prop- 
erty. This property is held by all kinds of religionists, Jews, 
Mormons, Gentiles, Free Thinkers, white, black, mixed; so far 
as this matter is concerned, there is not anywhere in this broad 
land, any distinctions on account of race, religion, color, creed, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

But is the estimate of about three hwndred and fifty millions a 
correct one? Do the people of these United States own an 
average nine dollars’ worth of church property? If the church 
property was all put up and sold to the highest bidder (the only 
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safe basis for an estimate in the matter of taxation), we are sat- 
isfied that the proceeds would not yield two hundred millions ; 
and that each individual, instead of having nine dollars, would 
not have five. 

Church property is the poorest of all property; it is useless 
for any other purpose. Those who purchase the property of the 
churches, pay the par value of the ground, and count the building 
worth so much as old material. A church in Georgetown, D.C., 
that would have cost thirty thousand dollars to erect it, was 
taken by the contractor for the new building at three thousand 
dollars, a loss of nine-tenths. The returns given in to the census- 
taker were, to a great extent, made up from the cost of the 
building and ground to the congregation ; not what the property 
would sell for, but what the congregation paid for it. In the 
light of these facts, the amount of church property, as reported 
in the census, is much too large. 

The issue now very sharply defined to the country, is, shall 
this church property, much or little, nine dollars or five dollars 
per head, be any longer exempted by law from paying its fair 
proportion of a tax for the support of the government? 

All persons of any shade of opinion seem to be pretty well 
agreed, that it is detrimental to the interests of the State, as well 
as injurious to the Church, to permit any religious body to hold 
large quantities of real estate, unused for religious purposes, free 
from taxation. It seems to be the universal opinion, that if any 
religious corporation holds property for business purposes, or 
profit, or speculation, the entire property so used ought to be 
taxed just as any other property. And this principle is sound, 
and cannot be gainsaid. History clearly teaches that nothing 
is more ruinous to a country, than.to allow self-perpetuating cor- 
porations to hold and entarl large amounts of valuable property, 
unused for religious ends, free from taxation. This no country 
ought to permit; whenever property is thus held, it ought to be 
taxed. 


The Constitutional Argument. 


The advocates of taxing churches, claim that the laws, hereto- 
fore passed, exempting this property from taxation, were in 
violation of the principles of the Constitution. 
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It is rather a remarkable fact, that for one hundred years — 
for this is our Centennial —all the fathers, expounders, and 
judges of the Constitution, did not see this infraction of that in- 
strument. That for one hundred years, the whole nation, all 
the States, the Courts, both houses of Congress, the Bar, the 
Press, the Church, failed to note that it was a violation of the 
Constitution, for laws to be passed to exempt church property 
from taxation. If such exemption was a violation one hundred 
years ago, the fact that the National and State Governments, the 
executive, legislative, and judicial departménts in every county 
and State, that all men of all parties, without a dissenting voice, 
have acquiesced in that violation, have by silence, at least, ap- 
proved of the exemption, has made it, by this time, constitu- 
tional. The claim to tax churches has certainly been ‘ quieted’ 
by the silence of a hundred years. What has been done every- 
where, and by all men, in this land, for one hundred years, is 
pretty good interpretation of constitutional law. 

This unwritten law of universal concurrence for one hundred 
years, rests upon one of the most notorious facts of history, viz. 
that the governments of the earth, from Babel to the present 
day, whether Pagan, Jewish, Gentile, Savage, or Christian, have 
never taxed the property used by the people for purposes of 
religion. The worshippers of Isis and Osiris, of Baal, of 
Moloch, of the Sun, of the Nile, of the Serpent, of Jupiter, of 
Jehovah, or of the Devil (for all these and many others have 
been worshipped), were never taxed by the State upon anything 
held and used as sacred. So far from taxing property used for 
purposes of religion, the government in all lands, among all 
people, through all time, have taxed the people to support reli- 
gion. The interpretation given the Constitution for one hundred 
years seems to be abundantly vindicated in the light of history. 
If, Pharaoh had issued an order to levy a tax on the Temple of On, 
the Egyptians would have taken good care that he issued no more 
orders of any sort. Had Solomon taxed the House of God at 
Jerusalem, his kingdom would have been dismembered before the 
reign of Rehoboam. Had Cesar sent his imperial edict from 
Rome, to tax the Temple of Diana at Ephesns, it would have 
required a wiser man than the town-clerk to appease the people. 
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If the advocates of church taxation shall succeed in reversing 
the general sentiment of the race since its creation; if the 
universal custom of this country, from its first discovery, is set 
aside ; if the laws heretofore passed, exempting property used 
for purposes of religion from taxation, are repealed, then the 
courts will have a lively time in determining whether, during 
all these years, churches have, under the law of exemption, 
acquired any vested rights which legal tribunals are bound to 
respect ? Whether this legal exemption was not in the nature of 
a contract between the State and the church? When the State, 
in the exercise of its functions, passed a law that churches ought 
not, and should not, be taxed ; and when individuals came for- 
ward, and gave money, and built houses of worship, thus and 
thereby signing the contract ; did not these men, for the churches, 
acquire vested rights? The case is even stronger than this; for 
many of the churches have special charters of incorporation, 
wherein the property is specially exempted from prdinary taxa- 
tion. If churches accepted these charters, and in virtue of the 
exemption, went forward and erected a certain class of edifice, 
could not the church very righteously plead this exemption as a 
contract, in any civil court, and that, too, successfully? Those 
who propose to repeal these charter and contract exemptions, 
and to tax the churches, heretofore exempted, ought to look care- 
fully into this subject. 

Some persons are so silly as to see in the exemption of churches 
from taxation, a union of Church and State. They claim, that if 
the State exempts churches from taxation, it thereby contributes 
to the support of religion, and to that extent creates a union of 
Church and State. If this view of the subject be correct, then 
it is most remarkable, that the men who left the old country for 
the very purpose of securing civil and religious liberty, and 
whose cardinal principle was the complete separation of Church 
and State, failed to see that exemption of church property was 
in direct and palpable violation of their most cherished prin- 
ciples ; and that by granting exemptions, as they unanimously did, 
they defeated the very object they had in view in coming to 
America ; that they came here to separate Church and State, and 
finished their work by uniting them: in other words, they did 
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the very thing they travelled three thousand miles not to do. 
No principle is dearer to the American heart than the separation 
of Church and State; and it does seem incredible, that the whole 
nation has for one hundred years been mistaken in thinking that 
Church and State were not united; when, in fact, they were 
united, if the exemption of church property from taxation consti- 
tutes such a union. We all knew that church property was ex- 
empt, and we all believed that the Church and State had been 
separated ; now, however, we are told that the exemption is union. 
Life is too short for us to linger over such an absurdity. 

Upon what principle, then, has church property been exempted ? 
It will hardly be denied, that the right to tax carries with it the 
right to exempt from taxation: or, if this be denied, then has not 
the State the right to fix the amount of the tax and if so, may 
not the amount be made so very small as to be virtual exemp- 
tion? Assume as true, the axiom, ‘that all property ought to 
bear its fair proportion of the burdens of government’, may 
the State exempt any class of property from taxation, in accord- 
ance with this principle ? 

We assume as true, the principle that the State, having the 
right to tax or to exempt from taxation, it becomes the duty of 
the legislature to exempt from taxation whenever and wherever 
the exemption will be of more benefit than the taxation. If certain 
individuals give lands and buildings for the purpose of reform- 
ing youthful culprits; if this reform school be a corporation ; if 
the donors and incorporators are, by their gifts, bearing a fair 
proportion of the burdens of government; if this school relieves 
the State from the support and expenses of a large criminal class, 
who, but for this school, would be in the police courts, and jails, 
and penitentiaries, thus entailing heavy burdens of taxation upon 
all the property in the State, is it not wise for the law-makers to 
say, ‘This reform school is bearing its fair proportion of the 
burdens of government; to exempt it from taxation will be of 
far more benefit to the whole public than to tax it — and, so be- 
lieving, it is our duty to declare it exempt, and thus encourage 
and foster the establishment of other similar institutions’. The 
principle of exemption ought always to be, that the exemption 
will be for the best interests of the State. 
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In the case of this reform school, the principle seems very 
clear, that the best interests of the State will be more advanced 
by exemption than by taxation. Or, suppose a hospital is estab- 
lished for the aged, the indigent, the infirm: the kind donors 
do not expect, or receive, one cent of profit — the institution is for 
the general good. Will it be wise, will it increase the material 
prosperity of the community, will it lessen the burdens of tax- 
ation, will it be for the best interests of the State, to tax this 
hospital? Surely the verdict will be no. It is not wise, it is 
not profitable to tax a hospital. Or suppose it be a school, a free 
school, where all alike may go, to the extent of the capacity of 
the building ; where all are instructed in the highest and best of 
all knowledge; where virtue, honor, fidelity are inculeated ; 
where men are prepared to discharge the duties of citizenship: 
ought this school to be taxed, or ought it to be exempted from 
taxation? Much might be said in favor of the proposition, that 
its exemption will be of more advantage to the State than its 
taxation. 

It is upon this principle, we suppose, that church property has 
heretofore been universally exempted from taxation, viz. that 
the exemption was worth more to the State than the taxation. 
Churches are not built for purposes of gain; the persons who 
give their money to erect buildings for the worship of God, do 
not expect to realize one cent of pecuniary profit. The church is 
not conducted for the purpose of making money ; the church is 
built for the benefit of the public; its doors are open to all who 
will come. If reform institutions are exempted, is not the 
church the oldest, the best, the greatest, of all the reform 
agencies on earth? If the teachings of the church on the 
subject of morality were faithfully observed, would not vice be 
banished from the land? Is not every church in this country a 
reform school, saving annually to. the State hundreds and 
thousands of dollars, by the prevention of crime, and reducing 
the number of criminals? Who can estimate the numbers who 
are kept from crime and pauperism by the churches of our land? 
Let the churches in any State be destroyed, and the amount of 
taxation would be more than doubled in less than two years. If 
reform schools are exempted from taxation, much more ought the 
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churches, as the highest and best of all reform institutions, to be 
exempted. 

If charitable institutions, such as hospitals, homes for the aged, 
&e., are exempted, then the inquiry is very pertinent: is not the 
church, by the very nature of its constitution, and the law of its 
Founder, the most charitable of all charities? Every church is 
under the most solemn obligations to relieve the necessities of all 
its poor members ; the poor remain perpetually with the church, 
as the representatives of Him who had not where to lay his head ; 
and the church must minister to their needs. There is no 
method, whereby the benefit done any community by the church, 
in its relief of the poor, can be estimated. Nay, it is not too 
much to say, that all charitable institutions owe their very 
existence to the church; or if not to the church itself, then to 
the teachings of the church. The sum annually saved to the 
State, by the church providing for the poor, is simply enormous. 
In this single item, the benefit done any community is far greater 
than the amount that would be raised by a tax on church 
property. If, therefore, public charities are exempted from 
taxation, surely the church, as the chief and leader of them all, is 
entitled to the same privilege. 

But is not the church a free school also? And if schools are 
exempted, why should the church schools be taxed? The 
church, too, furnished free instruction to all classes long before 
the present system of public schools was organized and in opera- 
tion. Ata time when schools of every kind were few, and when 
education was very limited, then the church doors were opened 
every Lord’s Day, and frequently during the week, and instruc- 
tions were given in various branches of knowledge. The Book 
of the human race, containing the highest of all knowledge, was 
the principal text-book ; and, three or four times in each week, 
the teacher unfolded its truths freely to all who would attend. 
In later days, thousands and tens of thousands of poor children 

(who, even with our present boasted system of free schools, never 
receive an education) are gathered in the industrial and Sabbath 
schools of the church, and there taught the Word of Life, fur- 
nished with books and papers of a high character, and taught 
habits of industry and useful occupations, and clothed. The 
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number thus gathered is perhaps largely over a half million, 
Would it be wisdom and economy, then, on the part of the 
State, to discourage the hearts of the men and women engaged 
in this noble work, by taxing the buildings, furnished free to the 
State, in which these thousands of children are gathered, taught, 
trained and clothed? It is upon this principle that the wisdom 
of the civil government, in heretofore, universally, granting ex- 
emption to churches from taxation, is to be vindicated. The 
State regarded the church as a reform institution, as a charitable 
organization, as a free school; whose services to the government, 
in the three great departments of reformation, charity, and educa- 
tion, in preventing and diminishing crime, pauperism and ignor- 
ance, were of incalculably more value to the whole people, than 
the amount to be raised by a tax upon the church edifices ; and 
the judgment of the human race has approved this view taken 
by the State. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the immense labors of the 
church in behalf of reform, charity, and education, do not cost 
the commonwealth or the nation one single penny. The church 
erects the houses, furnishes the text-books and teachers, and con- 
ducts the whole operations, without asking the Government to 
contribute one cent. 

Some branches of industry are considered of such importance 
and advantage to the general welfare, that they are not merely 
exempted from taxation, but even receive aid from the State in 
the way of special protective laws. Some institutions are 
esteemed of such general benefit to the public, that the whole 
nation is taxed for their support. Yet the church has never 
asked for any special ‘ protective’ laws, nor for one cent of in- 
come from the general tax. 

If the agitation on this subject shall lead the church to build 
less costly edifices, to abolish the pew system, and make all the 
sittings free ; if it shall lead to a tax on church property not in 
actual use for purposes of worship; if it shall break down aris- 
tocracy and caste in the house of God, and let the rich and poor 
meet together on terms of equality before the Lord; if it shall 
cause the church to devote herself more zealously to the great 
work of evangelizing the people, the discussion will not have 
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been in vain. But when men speak so flippantly, ‘that all 
property of every sort must be taxed alike and equally ’"— they 
should remember that, if this principle be true, it must include, 
not merely the churches of the land, but all reformatory insti- 
tutions, all hospitals, all homes for the blind, the aged, the 
insane, all schools and libraries, and even the burial-places of the 
dead. If all of these are taxed, then let the churches also be 
taxed ; but if these are exempted, then must the churches be also 
exempted. 

The case may, then, be thus summed up :— 

1st. The value of church property is largely over-estimated. 

2d. All church property, not in actual use for purposes of 
worship, ought to be taxed. 

3d. All nations have, from the beginning, not only exempted 
church property from taxation, but have taxed the people to 
support the church. 

4th. The very men who separated Church and State, exempted 
churches from taxation; nor did they thereby violate the prin- 
ciple of separation. 

5th. This view has been endorsed by the whole American 
people, for more than one hundred years. 

6th. Church property has never been exempted upon the 
ground that the State must help to support religion. 

7th. The exemption has been granted upon the ground that it 
was to the interest of the State. 

8th. Reform, charitable, and educational institutions have been 
exempted. The church combines all three of these features, 
hence it has also been exempted. 

9th. Churches are not built for purposes of gain, but for the 
general good. 

10th. They save thousands of dollars to the State every year, 
and thus bear their fair proportion of the burdens of government. 

11th. The Church has never asked the State for exemption ; 
but the State, of its own free will and motion, has proffered the 
exemption, for reasons of State policy. 

12th. If all property of every sort, reform schools, asylums, 
hospitals, public schools, cemeteries, libraries, &c., are taxed, 
then let the churches also be taxed. Until this is done, the 
churches ought to be exempted. 
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13th. If the policy of the entire race, on this subject, is to be 
changed, it ought to be for good and sufficient reasons, and not 
from a want of consideration. 





Art. IX.—1. The Life of Thorvaldsen. Collated from the 
Danish of J. M. Thiele. By Rev. M. R. Barnard, B. A. 
London: Chapman & Halli. 1865. 


2. Thorvaldsen; His Life and Works. By Eugene Plon. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1873. 


Although music, poetry, painting, and sculpture, may not be 
classed among the necessaries of life, yet how bare and common- 
place would existence be without them! Not only do these arts 
refine and elevate our nature; but they weave about our ordinary 
daily occupations, a certain spell of love and fascination, which 
beautifies the homeliest duty, unites us more lovingly to our 
neighbor, and brings us into closer communion with God Himself. 

We are quite used to confine our most exalted ideas of art and 
artists to Italy, deeming that the magical fervor of a southern 
sun can alone supply the divine afflatus. If we needed any 
proof to convince us that art is indigenous to all climes, Denmark 
is surely worthy of that distinction. In the latter part of tlte 
eighteenth century, when poetry had almost forsaken the rest of 
the world, the Germans and Danes alone produced anything 
worthy of the name; and in 1770 was born, at Copenhagen, 
Bertel Thorvaldsen, the subject of the present paper. His father, 
Gottskalk Thorvaldsen, was the son of an Icelandic clergyman ; 
who, perceiving some aptitude in his boy for carving, sent him 
to Copenhagen, to earn his livelihood there, as a wood-carver. 
His efforts, however, were very rough. It is related, that he 
was once employed in making a lion as a figure-head for a vessel, 
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and that the result was such, that the king of animals was 
always mistaken for a poodle. The scanty subsistence which 
Gottskalk earned was mostly spent in drink. Thus, as may be 
imagined, the little Bertel had small comfort at home. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will give an idea of the family life. One day a 
man went to the house to inquire for Gottskalk. After repeated 
knockings, a faint voice bade him enter. On raising the latch, 
he perceived a thin female form lying on the remains of an old 
feather-bed, and covered with tattered blankets. This was the 
wife of Gottskalk, and the mother of Thorvaldsen. 

‘In his youth’, says his biographer, ‘ Bertel talked but little ; 
and his clear eye was not exempt from a certain melancholy dif- 
ficult to explain’. Surely, it is not surprising that the starved 
and hungry heart of the boy looked out of his mournful eyes. 
These early years were rarely alluded to by Thorvaldsen. <A 
few anecdotes, which had no reference to the discomforts of 
home, he, however, was very fond of relating. His mother’s 
spinning-wheel was his favorite toy. ‘One night’, he said to a 
friend, when he had returned from Rome laden with honors, ‘ I 
remember it well, I lay awake in my bed, for I could not sleep. 
The moon was shining brightly in at the window, and in the 
corner of the room, I espied my mother’s spinning-wheel. The 
temptation was irresistible ; so I crawled out of bed as quietly as 
I could, and began playing with it. But the noise of the 
turning wheel awoke my mother, who then remembered that she 
had omitted to take out the weft before going to bed; and, 
according to an old superstition, if that were the case, the fairies 
came and spun during the night. In her fright she awoke my 
father, who soon discovered it was “ little Bertel ”, and no fairy, 
engaged at the spinning-wheel ; so, with a good smack for dis- 
turbing his night’s rest, I was bundled off to bed again’. 

Bertel manifested a decided talent for carving in his early 
years, so that some friend procured for him admission to the free 
school of the Danish Academy of the Fine Arts. Here he made 
rapid progress, and soon received a small silver medal, the prize 
awarded for skill in drawing and modelling; an honor which 
was published in the daily journals. For no other branch of 
study did he show the smallest aptitude or ambition. Being 
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then about sixteen, he was presented for confirmation, and when 
examined by the chaplain, Hoyer, he showed such utter ignor- 
ance in reading and spelling, that he was compelled to take the 
lowest form in the class. The chaplain having noticed the name 
of the successful candidate for the silver medal, happened to ask 
Thorvaldsen if the fortunate student was a relative of his. The 
boy looked up, and blushingly replied, ‘It is myself, Herr 
Chaplain’. The good priest was filled with amazement. The 
hitherto contemptuous tone, with which he had addressed the 
supposed dunce, was instantly changed to one of respect. ‘ Herr 
Thorvaldsen ’, he said, ‘ please to pass up to the first class’, At 
the sound of that word ‘ Herr’, the heart of the boy thrilled 
with delight. The impression made upon him by this honor he 
never forgot. In after life, when he had reached his greatest 
celebrity, and fortune had showered all her good gifts upon his 
head, he would often say to his friends, that no title ever sounded 
so sweet to him as that ‘ Herr’ of the chaplain. 

Thorvaldsen was now seventeen years old. For the next two 
years, he seemed dull and inactive; apparently without ambi- 
tion. He found it impossible to labor systematically and dili- 
gently at this time of his life. He worked while the fit was on 
him ; but when the ‘ fine frenzy ’ subsided, he sank into seeming 
sluggishness and apathy. 

For two years, during the absence of his friend and teacher, 
the painter Abildgaard, Thorvaldsen’s name does not appear on 
the books of the academy. It is not recorded whether his cessation 
from study was in accordance with his father’s wish, or from his 
own disinclination for work ; it is, however, certain that he ab- 
sented himself from school during that time. When Abildgaard 
returned, bringing with him specimens of the antique from Rome, 
Thorvaldsen’s ardor revived ; and we find him resuming work, 
and receiving a large silver medal for a bas-relief of a ‘ Sleeping 
Cupid’. 

In 1790 Thorvaldsen first appeared before the world as a 
statuary ; he modelled three statues representing the tutelary 
deities of Denmark and Norway ; but though favorably noticed 
in the journals of the day, the name of the sculptor was not 
mentioned. 
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Although he resided at home during these early years of his 
life, the circumstances of the family were so poor, that he could 
not receive his friends there. It is related that. one day he was 
surprised by a visit from a young lady, one of his pupils in 
drawing, who came to consult him about some matter, and that 
she was obliged to step over scattered bed-clothes, and unmade 
beds, in order to reach Thorvaldsen’s room. As may be supposed, 
he spent his evenings elsewhere. The young artists of Copen- 
hagen had formed a society ; they met once a week, and practised 
at composing subjects, selected principally from the Bible. The 
quickness and ease with which Thorvaldsen worked, did not 
escape the notice of his companions. 

‘While his comrades were discussing’, says Plon, ‘ Thor- 
valdsen, ever more inclined to act than to talk, would be already 
busy with his clay, or perhaps his bread; and before the others 
had settled the questions about which they were arguing, he 
would have finished his model’. At this time his fellow-students 
remembered him as exceedingly shy and silent, never taking part 
in the subject under discussion, and apparently caring for nothing 
but tobacco. 

The competition and examination for the small gold medal 
was now approaching ; and as the famous artist, Carstens, had 
left Copenhagen in despair of winning it, our young band of 
artists had small hope of success, Naturally diffident, Thor- 
valdsen distrusted his abilities, and repeatedly declared his disin- 
clination to submit to the ordeal; and the very prospect seemed 
to fill him with such dread, that it became a standing joke among 
his companions, that the sentence, ‘ Thorvaldsen, remember the 
examination ’, would instantly set him trembling. The constant 
entreaties of his friends, however, at length overcame his timidity ; 
and on the appointed day, armed with brandy to keep up his 
courage, he joined the other candidates in the examination room. 
He had not been there long before he was seized with a fresh 
panic, and fled down the stairway, intending to relinquish the 
effort. Fortunately, he was met by Prof. Preisler, who under- 
stood his temperament, and encouraged him to go back. The 
young man obeyed, and returned to his place. The subject given 
was ‘The Expulsion of Heliodorus from the Temple’; and in 
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four hours Thorvaldsen produced the sketch which gained the 
entire approval of the judges; and in the next two months he 
executed the bas-relief for which he gained the small gold medal, 
After two years he executed another bas-relief, thus obtaining 
the large gold medal, which entitled him to a travelling student- 
ship for three years. The pension attached to this grand prize 
was in possession of another, so that Thorvaldsen remained 
in Copenhagen waiting for it. And now again we find him 
yielding to a comparatively indolent life, quite satisfied to pick 
up a scanty subsistence at home by making portraits in clay and 
on parchment, and in modelling mirror-frames, which he and his 
father went about from door to door to sell. (‘ As late as 1851, 
there was a family in Copenhagen which perfectly remembered 
Gottskalk and his son Bertel coming to the house to sell mirror 
frames’.) He was very fond of music, and devoted his first 
spare money to buying a flute and violin. Love of tobacco was 
a passion which he carried to such excess, that he even took his 
pipe with him to the dinner-table, and would smoke between the 
courses. ‘Throughout his life he was always accompanied by a 
pet dog; the: name of his canine favorite at this time was 
‘Monsieur Primong’. This dog was said to have the remarkable 
faculty of knowing a creditor when he saw him, and instantly to 
bite his legs; which talent, it is related, gave him a great repu- 
tation among the ‘swells’ of Copenhagen. 

The biographers of Thorvaldsen differ in regard to his 
knowledge outside of his art. It is only right to admit the 
truth, however unpleasant it may be. ‘There is no doubt that 
Thorvaldsen was utterly averse to any study but that of sculpture ; 
and that he was consequently profoundly ignorant of all other 
knowledge, save that which he acquired by observation, or inter- 
course with cultivated people. 

Thorvaldsen was admitted into a dramatic company about this 
time, and agreed to take a subordinate réle in one of the per- 
formances; but when the time came he could not utter a word. 
He had either failed to learn his part, or he had quite forgotten 
it; for the promptings of his friends could not extract a word 
from his lips. 

Three years passed uneventfully ; varied only by sometimes 
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modelling bas-reliefs and statues for the new palace, employment 
procured for him by Abildegaard, to whom belongs the honor of 
being the first to encourage the talent of the young Dane. On 
one occasion he took his friend Prof. Sergell, a Swedish sculptor, 
to see Thorvaldsen at work. They found him with his scraper 
in hand. After watching him some time, Sergell exclaimed: 
‘How does this gentleman manage to execute such beautiful 
figures?’ ‘With this’, answered Thorvaldsen curtly, holding 
up the scraper. 

In May, 1796, when twenty-six years of age, Thorvaldsen 
obtained the travelling pension; and on the 20th day of the 
month, he embarked on the ‘ Thetis’ for Naples. His sketch- 
book, in which he jotted down a few notes during the long and 
tedious journey, is preserved in his Museum. A single extract 
will give some idea of the dreamy, idle life which he led at this 
time :—‘ Malta, 17 January, I go to bed, and at last tosleep. My 
host he comes to wake me, me and Hector, my dog, he embraces 
me affectionately. I leave the house, and go on board the 
Speronara tor a change of linen; thence to the Danish brig to 
see the captain, but he is on shore. I go back to my lodgings; 
on the way, Hector plays his pranks, chases the goats, who jump 
and caper. He trips up a little girl carrying a baby, but does 
no harm. Then he knocks down a little boy. Everybody 
laughs’. 

The captain of the frigate, Herr Fisher, became fond of Thor- 
valdsen ; but he by no means approved of the idleness of his 
charge. He writes to his wife a letter from Malta, dated Dee. 
29,1796. He says:—‘ Thorvaldsen is still here, but looking 
out at last for an opportunity to go to Rome. He is very well : 
you can let his parents know. God knows what will become of 
him! He is so thoroughly lazy, that he has no wish to write 
himself; and while on board he would not learn a word of the 
Italian language, though the chaplain and I both offered to 
teach him. I have resolved to send him to our ambassador at 
Naples, so that he may forward him to Rome. The young man 
has an annual pension of four hundred crowns, and may God 
help him! He has a big dog whom he has christened Hector. 
He sleeps late in the morning, and thinks only about his com- 
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forts and his eating. But everybody likes him, because he is 
such a good fellow’. In March, Fisher again writes :—‘ Thor- 
valdsen is now in Rome. God be with him! He is an honest 
boy, but a lazy rascal’. 

Before the young sculptor arrived in Italy, he was several 
times tempted to return to Denmark. Finally, however, he 
entered Rome on March 8th, 1797 ; and remained there while 
he was a pensioner of the Academy, although he was not restricted 
to any place, but was free to travel wherever he pleased. 

It required the Roman sun to develop the artistic energies of 
Thorvaldsen. ‘The snow that I had in my eyes began to melt 
away’, he said. Years after, he used to say to his friends :—‘ I 
was born on March 8th, 1797; before then, I did not exist’, 
His development was necessarily very slow; his imperfect 
general education being a great barrier to progress in his profes- 
sion. 

The learned archeologist, Zoéga, to whom Thorvaldsen pre- 
sented letters of introduction, became his warm friend and 
admirer. This partiality, however, did not blind him to his de- 
fects. He writes thus from Genzano, Oct. 4, 1797: 

‘Our countryman, Thorvaldsen, has come to pass a week with 
us, and see the curiosities of the neighborhood. He is an ex- 
cellent artist, with a great deal of taste and sentiment, but 
ignorant of everything outside of art. By-the-bye, the Academy 
shows very little judgment in sending such ignorant young 
fellows to Italy, where they must necessarily lose a great deal of 
time in acquiring that knowledge, without which they are unable 
to profit by their stay here, and which could be acquired more 
easily and rapidly before coming. Without knowing a word of 
Italian or French, without the slightest acquaintance with history 
and mythology, how is it possible for an artist properly to pursue 
his studies here? I do not require him to be learned, that I 
should not even desire; but he should have some faint idea of 
the names and meaning of the things he sees. The rest he can 
pick up, by association with the learned ’. 

With all these disadvantages, Thorvaldsen achieved and 
enjoyed a success, such as never before fell to the lot of a living 
artist. The simple secret lay in the marvellous faculty he pos- 
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sessed of concentrating his powers. Everything else was swal- 
lowed up in the passion for his profession. He thought out 
his subjects with such keen and absorbing intensity, that the 
vision was before him in all its strength and beauty before he 
decided to take up the clay; and his work was wrought out 
while in this state of divine enthusiasm and exaltation of feeling. 
It is said that when Fuseli presided at the Academy of Art in 
London, he read while his pupils drew, and rarely opened his 
lips. ‘I believe he was right’, says his great pupil, Leslie; ‘ for 
those students who are born with powers that will make them 
eminent, it is sufficient to place works before them. They do 
not want instruction; and those that do are not worth it. Art 
may be learned, but cannot be taught’. It was thus with Thor- 
valdsen. He studied the antiques so thoroughly that he knew 
them by heart. He made many copies, and but few original 
compositions, at this time. Meanwhile, he was obliged to live, 
and the pension of four hundred crowns barely supplied him 
with the necessaries of life. It was very difficult for a young 
artist to earn money in that time of political agitation ; and 
when we remember that his work was frequently interrupted by 
severe attacks of fever, it is surprising that he should have pur- 
sued his studies so effectively as he did. 

Thorvaldsen remained in Rome six years, the pensioner of the 
Academy. At the end of the first three he made the first model 
of ‘Jason’, which did not excite much notice, so that he de- 
stroyed it. At the end of the next three years, he determined to 
try the same subject again. In the autumn of 1802 he modelled 
a colossal statue of ‘Jason’, which created a great sensation in 
Rome. Canova exclaimed, when he saw it :—‘ Here is work in 
a new and lofty style’. Even the critical Zoéga gave a flatter- 
ing approval. But the poor artist was compelled to be content 
with barren praise; no orders came; his means were exhausted ; 
the bounty of the Academy could no longer be extended, and he 
was obliged to make up his mind to leave Italy. The day 
arrived for his departure; his trunks were packed, and were 
piled upon the vettura which was waiting at the door. At the 
last moment, his fellow-traveller, Hagemann, announced that, in 
consequence of some trouble about their passports, they would be 
forced to wait until another day. 
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The part which so-called /uck plays, in relation to human sue- 
cess, was now strikingly exemplified in Thorvaldsen’s life. Upon 
this apparently trifling incident, the future career of the great 
sculptor depended. A few hours after Hagemann left the room, 
Thomas Hope, an English banker, entered. He was filled with 
admiration of the majestic statue of Jason, and asked the sculptor 
how much it would cost to put it in marble. ‘Six hundred 
sequins’, said Thorvaldsen, eagerly. ‘That is not enough’, re- 
plied the generous amateur; ‘ you must have eight hundred ’, 
Rarely has a brilliant life, perhaps, indeed, the entire success of 
a whole life, been owing to what might be called a lucky acci- 
dent. But who does not see that this visit would have been of 
little avail to Thorvaldsen, if he had not been prepared to take 
advantage of the ‘accident’, and use it as a stepping-stone by 
which to mount? From this moment, however, his success 
began. Good fortune, honor, and renown entered the sculptor’s 
atelier that day in company with the English banker. 

Mr. Hope agreed to pay for the ‘Jason’ in four instalments, 
the first being made in advance; so that Thorvaldsen was sup- 
plied with the means of support, for a time at least. Ordinary 
gratitude, one might imagine, would have induced the sculptor 
to execute his generous patron’s commission immediately. In- 
stead of doing this, however, he employed his time on other 
work. In 1805, Zoéga writes :—‘ Thorvaldsen is now very pop- 
ular, and orders flow in from all sides. There is no longer any 
doubt that he and Canova are the two most eminent sculptors in 
Rome. Iam delighted to find that my predictions, which no 
one would believe when I made them, have been verified’. 
Other orders were executed, but the ‘Jason’ was neglected ; six- 
teen years after the statue was ordered, Mr. Hope wrote to Thor- 
valdsen from London, April 6, 1819:—‘It will be needless, I 
think, for me to have the honor of reminding you that, at the 
beginning of 1803, in virtue of an agreement signed by you, and 
which I now have before me, you undertook to execute for me a 
statue of “Jason”, after a model that I had the pleasure of 
seeing in your atelier. ...... The first two payments were 
scrupulously made at your demand. I have before me the re- 
ceipts. But since that time, up to the year 1816, that is to say, 
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nearly fourteen years after the agreement made by you with me 
personally at Rome, I heard nothing from either you or my 
statue. You then alleged several reasons for having left it un- 
finished. Although these reasons had little weight in my eyes, 
since, subsequently to the obligation entered into with me, you 
had begun and finished an infinite number of other works; 
nevertheless, partly on account of the regrets you expressed for 
treating me so ill, and your assurance that the statue should 
be completed without delay, and partly out of delicacy and con- 
sideration for you, I determined to forget the past, and content 
myself with trusting to your promises for the future. Neverthe- 
less, sir, I have just learned that not only my statue of “ Jason” 
has not been touched since that time, but that in the interval still 
other works have been undertaken and finished. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the absent continue to be wronged, and those who are 
on the spot can alone hope to obtain justice, I have decided to 
put this business into the hands of my good friends, Messrs. 
Torlonia & Co. At my request, these gentlemen have kindly 
undertaken this commission ; and I beg of you to consider hence- 
forward the orders of their banking-house as coming from me’. 

It was not, however, until 1828, twenty-five years after the 
statue was ordered, that the ‘Jason’ was completed. We are 
prepared to meet eccentricities in genius; but it is a painful 
disappointment to find such blots as ingratitude and falsehood, in 
the character of one so gifted by the prodigality of Heaven as 
the great Scandinavian sculptor. Some of the biographers of 
Thorvaldsen are so blinded by the glamour of his genius, that 
they pass lightly over his imperfections asa man. The facts are 
stated, and the ill-doing admitted, but always with a loving or 
laughing excuse. Thus says Plon:—‘It is difficult to avoid 
feeling some regret at the conduct of Thorvaldsen in this matter. 
Mr. Hope’s visit was productive of such important results, that 
he should have considered it a positive duty to satisfy an amateur 
who had treated him so nobly. But artists occasionally have 
caprices, which we must not judge too severely ’. 

The tender attachments of Thorvaldsen were not very credit- 
able, either to his heart or judgment. The first and most lasting 
was for Anna Maria Magnani, a handsome Roman girl, who 
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was a sort of lady’s maid to the Signora Zoéga, and who proved 
a clog and burden to him for the best years of his life. Miss 
Frances Mackenzie, the successor of Anna Maria in the heart, of 
the sculptor, had a shorter reign. ‘Miss Mackenzie is a charming 
person ’, writes Baron von Schubart from Rome to Naples, where 
the artist still was. ‘She is well-born, and remarkably well- 
educated and intellectual. All the English hold her in high 
esteem, and the popularity you now enjoy with them must 
increase if you marry their countrywoman. She has too good a 
heart not to make you perfectly happy, and everybody will 
applaud the union of two such excellent persons’. 

Although apparently devotedly in love with Miss Mackenzie, 
Thorvaldsen hesitated to marry her. He was frightened of the 
jealous Italian, who threatened that if he dared to marry the 
English woman, she would kill him, her daughter, and herself. 
While the sculptor was in this dilemma, his fate was decided by 
another woman, with whom he became enamored. The rival 
who supplanted Miss Mackenzie was a handsome Viennese. 
She was no longer young, and is described as ‘a setting sun in 
autumn, but with all the enchantment the evening sun produces’. 
Herr Thiele, in relating the second act in this romantic drama 
of the sculptor, says, ‘He flung from him every consideration 
of duty and honor, while his good angel turned away his head 
and wept’. 

Some of Miss Mackenzie’s letters at this time are very digni- 
fied and touching. In the last which she wrote Thorvaldsen, 
after reproaching and pardoning him for his treatment of her, 
she says:—‘ If you enjoy all the blessings that I crave for you, 
you will be happier than I could have made you, even in the 
happiest days of our union. Adieu’, 

There are pages in Thorvaldsen’s life which remain blank ; 
questions which have never yet been answered. His relations to 
his parents after he left Denmark are casually alluded to by 
Thiele ; and from his statement we conclude that he seldom wrote 
to them, and cared very little about their welfare. The death of 
his mother is recorded ; and years after, that of his father in an 
almshouse. But Plon makes no reference to his parents after he 
left Denmark. 
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We gladly turn our thoughts from these dreary, suggestive 
allusions, to the brighter and more closely written pages of our 
artjst’s life. His manner was simple and genial, and his friends 
were devotedly attached to him. After his grand success in the 
sale of the ‘Jason’, it was his fate uniformly to ‘pursue the 
triumph and partake the gale’. There was no crook in his lot. 
No artist was ever so completely the favored and petted child of 
fortune as Thorvaldsen. 

After the Danish sculptor had been twenty-three years absent 
from his country, he determined to visit it again. On his journey, 
he stopped at Lucerne, to make arrangements about the monu- 
ment which Switzerland intended to erect in memory of her 
heroic children who were massacred in defence of the Tuileries, 
Aug. 10, 1792. This monument, representing a lion mortally 
wounded, lying with his head upon the royal escutcheon of 
France, is quite well known to all. The sculptor, never having 
seen a living lion, modelled his sketch from the inspiration 
gained by studying antique statues. The first idea of having the 
monument in bronze was relinquished by Thorvaldsen’s advice. 
‘An immense niche, thirty-two feet nine inches in height, was 
hollowed out of the solid rock, and there the sculptor, Lucas 
Ahorn, copying the plaster model, carved out of the native 
granite the colossal lion. He began the work in March, 1820, 
and finished it in August, 1821’. 

The, news of Thorvaldsen’s arrival in Copenhagen soon spread 
throughout the city. His friends gave him a cordial reception ; 
and then followed a crowd of citizens, who were proud of his 
reputation, and eager to see their distinguished countryman. 
‘People crowded round him’, he said, ‘as though he were the 
great Kraken of the North’. The daily journals were filled 
with praises and welcomes. The Academy of Copenhagen gave 
him a grand reception, which was attended by the whole city. 
The students marched out to meet and conduct the sculptor to 
the hall, attended by bands of music and every demonstration of 
respect. Cannon were fired, a cantata was sung, and an address 
made by the poet Oehlenschlager. ‘If our ancestors’, he said, 


1‘A marine monster celebrated in Scandinavian legends’.—Plon’s Life of 
Thorvaldeen 
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‘were once guilty of throwing down in Rome the old master- 
pieces of art, they are to-day, thanks to the genius of a son of 
the North, raised up again in all their pristine beauty’. At the 
banquet which followed, the sculptor proposed the health of the 
students, which was received with great applause by the assembly ; 
but, we are told, ‘the enthusiasm became tremendous when 
Count von Schimmelmann rose and gave, “ Here’s to the fair 
daughters of Denmark ; or, in other words, here’s to the Graces 
of our Thorvaldsen”. The king and royal family sought to 
do him honor; and in order that he might be enabled to sit at 
table with them, in accordance with the etiquette of the day, he 
was made Counsellor of State. 

Thorvaldsen returned to Rome in Dec., 1820. A few days 
after his arrival, a grand banquet was given in his honor, at 
which were more than one hundred and fifty artists. It was at 
this time that a close friendship was established between the 
sculptor and Prince Louis, of Bavaria. In one of his letters he 
writes :—‘ Herr Counsellor of State,— no, not that. Dear, good, 
and great Thorvaldsen! Kings are indeed powerless to bestow 
what is signified by that name’. In another letter the Prince 
says :—‘ Dear, well-beloved, and great Thorvaldsen,—I am very 
happy that my painted portrait pleases you. When you look at 
it, remember that it represents a man who, separated from you 
by the Alps and the Apennines, is still always near you in 
thought’. After the Prince became King of Bavaria, his new 
dignity did not hinder him from renewing his old familiar inter- 
course with the sculptor when he again visited Rome. Plon 
gives an interesting illustration of this fact. ‘A day or two after 
his arrival in Rome, his Majesty repairs to the famous Osteria 
Ripa di Grande, in company with Joseph Koch, Catel, Thor- 
valdsen, and several other artists, and sits down at his old place, 
marked by a bad penny nailed on the table. The repast is a gay 
one: they talk, they discuss everything, even politics are not 
excluded ; for we hear that in a moment of extreme good humor, 
all the guests get upon the table, clinking their glasses, and 
shouting with all their might, “ Down with Don Miguel!”’ A 
few days after this, the king entered Thorvaldsen’s atelier, and 
placing round his neck the cross of Commander of the Crown of 
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Bavaria, said, ‘It is on the field of battle that the soldier is 
honored ; and so the artist, too, ought to receive his reward of 
merit on the very spot where he has done so many great things’. 

In 1830, Thorvaldsen went to Munich, to superintend the 
erection of the monument of the Duke of Leuchtenberg. The 
king was ill ; but the sculptor was conducted immediately to his 
chamber, intending to give his Majesty a surprise. ‘Am I not 
dreaming?’ he said, when he saw him; ‘am [I really awake? 
Thorvaldsen in Munich!’ ‘Great was the rejoicing’, we are 
told, ‘and for several weeks, there were constant festivities in 
honor of the unexpected guest’. 

The numerous and important works which now occupied 
Thorvaldsen’s time, compelled him to increase the number of his 
ateliers. He had new orders every day, which involved a large 
corps of assistants; some of whom afterwards became famous 
artists. Cardinal Consalvi confided to him the erection of a 
statue, in honor of ‘Pius VII., which was to be placed in St. 
Peter’s. This commission, being given to a Protestant, caused 
great surprise in Rome, and very much dissatisfaction among 
Thorvaldsen’s enemies. ‘Little do I care for their abuse’, he 
used to say to his friends; ‘I have got the commission for the 
monument, and I shall finish it, I promise you’. After many 
delays, the monument was finally completed ; and in 1831, 
seven years after the commission had been given, it was erected 
in the Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

The wonderful success of Thorvaldsen had raised him many 
enemies; but the annoyance resulting from their hostility was 
more than counterbalanced by the warm and delightful friend- 
ships which were his through life. Horace Vernet and Thor- 
valdsen were devoted friends. Mendelssohn, to whom we owe 
so much exquisite melody, gives an interesting account of his 
presentation to both these great masters. His letter is dated 1831. 
‘At my first ball at Torlonia’s’, he writes, ‘not knowing any 
lady, I stood looking on, watching the crowd, and not dancing. 
Suddenly, I felt some one clap me on the shoulder, and at the 
same time a strange voice said to me, “So, you too are admiring 
the beautiful English girl?” What was my astonishment, upon 
turning round, to find myself fa¢e to face with the Counsellor of 
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State, Thorvaldsen, who, standing at the door of the salon, was 
never tired of admiring this lovely creature. Scarcely had he 
asked me the question, when I heard a loud talking behind us; 
“ But where is she, this little English girl? My wife sent me to 
look at her, per Bacco!” The speaker was a little, wiry French- 
man, with gray bristling hair; he had in his button-hole the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. I recognized directly Horace 
Vernet. Thorvaldsen and he immediately began a very serious 
and learned conversation upon the subject of this beauty; and 
what charmed me above all, was to see the young girl, so much 
admired by these two old masters, who were never tired of 
looking at her, go on dancing with the most adorable innocence 
and unconsciousness. Thorvaldsen and Vernet requested an 
introduction to her parents, and troubled themselves no more 
about me, so I could have no further talk with them that 
evening. Several days afterward, however, I was invited to the 
house of the kind English people I met in Venice, who wished, 
they said, to present me to some of their friends. Now these 
friends were no other than Vernet and Thorvaldsen. I was en- 
chanted ’. 

It will be remembered that in the sculptor’s youth his first 
spare money was spent on a violin. He continued through life 
to be a passionate lover of music ; and Mendelssohn again writes, 
after their acquaintance had ripened into friendship :—‘ My char- 
acter as a pianist procures me here a peculiar pleasure. You 
know how much Thorvaldsen loves music. He has in his atelier 
an excellent instrument, and in the morning I play something to 
him from time to time while he works. When I see the old 
artist mould his brown clay, give with a hand firm and delicate 
the last touch to an arm or a drapery, when I see him creating 
these imperishable works which will command the admiration of 
posterity, I feel myself happy in being able to give him pleasure’. 

The homage of all the magnates of the land gratified the 
sculptor; but he was always simple in his tastes, and had a 
genuine respect for any man who proved excellent in his profes- 
sion or trade. One of his greatest admirers, and one whom he 
always regarded and named his friend, was Anselmo Ronghetti, 
a boot-maker of Milan. Thorvaldsen left casts of his feet with 
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him, and Anselmo sent him from time to time specimens of his 
workmanship, with an accompanying letter. On one occasion he 
sent the sculptor a pair of boots of a new and original style 
called ronghettines. Thorvaldsen’s acknowledgment of this 
present Ronghetti had framed, and hung opposite a bust of 
Byron given him by the sculptor. Plon gives us a characteristic 
anecdote of Ronghetti, which, he says, Thorvaldsen was very 
fond of telling. ‘One day a dandy from Paris, who was under 
the necessity of getting a pair of boots in Milan, came into 
Rhonghetti’s shop, and was imprudent enough to express openly 
his regret at being reduced to such an extremity. The boot- 
maker flushed up to the roots of his hair with anger, but con- 
cealing his rage at this blow to his vanity, said meekly, that lest 
he might not succeed upon a first trial he would only make one 
boot, which would serve as a guide for any alterations that might 
be required. It proved to be a marvel of its kind, and so 
delighted the dandy that he hastened to the shop to express his 
satisfaction. ‘ Monsieur can have the mate made in Paris”, was 
the disdainful rejoinder of the bootmaker, who thus had his 
revenge ’. 

Thorvaldsen had often declared his intention to leave Rome 
and return to Denmark, but year after year passed by and he 
still remained in Rome. Important works occupied his time, 
and all the attractions of a very choice society agreeably filled up 
his moments of leisure. It was only after the departure of his 
most intimate friend, Horace Vernet, that the sculptor seriously 
determined to return to Denmark. At a farewell banquet given 
in honor of Horace Vernet, the company proposed a toast to the 
artist, and Thorvaldsen at the same time presented him with a 
crown of laurel. Vernet refused to allow it to be put on his 
head, and rising, took the crown and placed it on Thorvaldsen’s 
brow, saying, ‘It belongs here!’ With these words, Vernet 
threw himself on the sculptor’s neck and embraced him. Thiele 
says that this scene called forth indescribable enthusiasm, and 
the old Ruspoli Palace, where the banquet was given, shook to its 
foundations with shouts of applause. 

Thorvaldsen wrote to his friends in Copenhagen informing 
them of his intention to return to Denmark. The news was re- 
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ceived with the greatest joy. The king immediately gave orders 
for a government frigate to be sent to Leghorn to bring home 
the sculptor and all-his works. Not only was Thorvaldsen offi- 
cially informed of this honor, but he received, beside, a private 
letter from the prince, filled with expressions of delight at the 
prospect of his return. He embarked, with his suite and effects, 
on board the Danish frigate ‘ Rota’, on the 13th of August, 1838, 
and after a month’s voyage, arrived again in Denmark. His 
triumphant progress, and the enthusiastic greetings of his country- 
men, were such as to beggar description. The whole nation was 
delirious with joy. A courier was sent in haste to Copenhagen 
to announce the appearance of the frigate in the sound. The 
whole population was.on foot, eagerly awaiting his arrival; but 
the frigate, being delayed by the current, did not arrive till the 
day following. The people, however, lost none of their enthu- 
siasm. A man kept watch at the battery, and a flag was to be 
raised on the church-steeple when the ship should come in sight. 
When the flag appeared, a long and loud shout arose from 
the city, and all hurried to the port. Boats, with flags, on 
which were pictured some of his own designs, proceeded down to 
meet the frigate. When they approached, an immense concert 
of voices chanted a hymn, composed in honor of the sculptor, by 
the poet Heiberg, which was echoed back from the shore by the 
crowds on the wharves. On his arrival, the pressure of the 
crowd was so great, that a passage to the carriage awaiting him 
could be cleared with great difficulty. Such was the concourse, 
that he reached the palace of Charlottenberg without knowing 
that the horses had been taken out, and that he had been drawn 
by the people. The palace was then besieged, the crowd declar- 
ing that they would not leave until they had seen Thorvaldsen. 
Hearing of this desire, he immediately walked out on the balcony, 
and uncovered to salute his countrymen. ‘ Would not any one 
think’, he -aid to his friend Thiele, ‘ that we were in Rome, and 
I were the Pope, about to give the benediction urbi et orbi, from 
the balcony of St. Peter’s ?’ 

A full and interesting account of this unprecedented ovation, 
in the annals of artists, may be found in Plon’s Life of Thor- 
valdsen. He was at this time sixty-eight years of age; he is 
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described as having a noble presence; his figure was tall and 
erect, his eye clear and bright, and his long, white hair fell in 
waves over his shoulders. 

His days were filled up with invitations to dinner and evening 
parties, and it was a long time before the artist could enjoy a 
moment’s repose. ‘I shall sink under it’, he said to a friend. 
With such constant interruption, it was impossible for the artist 
to devote himself to his work ; and he was compelled for a time 
to retire to the chateau of Baron von Stampe, at Nysoé. On 
arriving there, he found that the baroness had caused an atelier 
to be erected for him, where he might work uninterruptedly. 

The Thorvaldsen Museum was built with the royal approba- 
tion, and at the public expense. It was begun in 1839, and fin- 
ished in 1841. It was here that the city council and committees 
received their great sculptor on the day after his return. ‘ He 
went over the whole of the great building’, says Plon, ‘ which had 
been hung with garlands for the occasion, expressing everywhere 
the liveliest interest, until he reached the inner court, the spot 
where he was one day to be buried — for the edifice erected to 
perpetuate his fame was also to be his tomb —and to those 
present it seemed as if the future had already begun for the 
master. The sculptured marble alone was to remain, the man 
was to return to dust. Bending toward the earth his venerable 
head, the old man remained for a few moments absorbed in 
thought ; but soon the artist roused himself, and walked on 
with head erect’. 

The last work on which Thorvaldsen was engaged, was a bas- 
relief of the Genius of Sculpture. His first two designs not pleas- 
ing him, he drew on a slate, in chalk, a third, representing the 
Genius perched upon the shoulder of Jove. This was the sculp- 
tor’s last composition, and is preserved in the Thorvaldsen 
Museum. 

One year precisely before his death, the poet Andersen related 
to him the news of the tragic death of Admiral Wulff, who was 
taken ill at the Theatre Royal, and died in his carriage before 
reaching home. ‘ Well’, exclaimed the sculptor, with energy, 
‘is not that an admirable way to die, and one to be envied?’ 
Just a year from that time, Andersen met the sculptor on his 
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way to the theatre ; he refused the entreaties of Thorvaldsen to 
join him, being engaged on a new work of the imagination, 
‘ Thorvaldsen entered the theatre alone, and took his seat in the 
parquet. A lady, coming in afterward, was obliged to pass be- 
fore him. In order to make room, he rose; and the lady, turn- 
ing to thank him, saw him stooping down. “ Have you lost 
anything, Sir?” she asked. Thorvaldsen did not reply. It 
was now seen that he was ill, and people ran to his assistance, 
He was carried in great haste to the Charlottenberg Palace, 
which adjoins the theatre, and laid on a sofa, A physician 
hastened to open a vein, but no blood came. ‘The great artist 
had ceased to live’. 

The funeral ceremonies were conducted with royal magnifi- 
cence. His life, as an artist, was a grand success, and his re- 
mains repose in more than regal pomp — the mortal, surrounded 
by his immortal works! Such a tribute no other nation has be- 
stowed upon a gifted son; a monument at once worthy of the 
great Dane, and honorable to his native land. 

Apart from his genius and his works, Thorvaldsen’s personal 
history, his miserable amours, his forgetfulness of filial obliga- 
tions, his disregard for truth and justice, form a dark back- 
ground to his brilliant career, painful to contemplate. A life se 
high and so low, so spiritual and so sensual, presents a contrast 
that fills us with feelings of mingled admiration and disgust. 





Art. X.—Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. 
Victor Cousin. Translated by O. W. Wight. In two volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1852. 


We have placed the above work at the head of this paper, not 
because we mean to review it, or discuss its merits, but because, in 
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the last chapter of the second volume, it contains by far the best 
exposition of the threefold distinction of the attributes of mind 
into the intelligence, the sensibility, and the will, with which we 
are acquainted in any language, ancient or modern. These 
eleven lectures were translated, and published many years ago 
in a separate volume, under the title of ‘Cousin’s Psychology’, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. S. Henry, D. D., 
of the University of New York. It was in that volume that 
we first examined Cousin’s Lectures on Locke; and they have 
never ceased to strike us as the most clear, precise, exhaustive, 
and beautiful specimen of philosophical analysis and criticism, 
which it has ever been our good fortune to read. It has ever 
been to us a mine of precious gems. No writer on ‘the philo- 
sophy of religion’, especially of the Arminian school, is furnished 
for his work who has not mastered the Psychology of Cousin. 
It furnishes a transparent medium, through which the facts, the 
laws, and the relations of the spiritual world may be clearly 
discerned, instead of being distorted, as they usually are, by the 
knotty obscurities of a false psychology. Alas! how many 
would-be writers, and scribbling critics, on topics connected with 
‘the philosophy of religion’, have only beaten about in the dark, 
in profound ignorance of the luminous and imperishable labors of 
M. Cousin! We have, indeed, seen more than one such writer, 
or scribbler, who have rejected, as false, the threefold distinction 
above-mentioned, between the intelligence, the sensibility, and the 
will. 

A few preliminary words respecting the history of this dis- 
tinction may, perhaps, be of service to some of our readers. In 
relation to this distinction, Sir William Hamilton says, in his 
Metaphysics:—‘ The division of the phenomena of mind into 
the three great classes of the cognative faculties,— the Feelings, 
or capacities of Pleasure and Pain, and the Executive or Conative 
Powers,— I do not propose as original. It was first promul- 
gated by Kant; and the felicity of the distribution was so 
apparent, that it has now been long all but universally adopted 
in Germany by philosophers of every school; and, what is 
curious, the only philosopher of any eminence by whom it has 
been assailed — indeed, the only philosopher of any reputation 
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by whom it has been, in that country, rejected —is not an 
opponent of the Kantian philosophy, but one of its most zealous 
champions [‘ Krug, who attacked the Kantian division’]. To 
the psychologists of this country it is apparently wholly unknown, 
They still adhere to the old scholastic division into powers of 
the Understanding and powers of the Will; or, as it is other- 
wise expressed, into Intellectual and Active powers’. 

On this passage, we have several reflections to offer. In the 
first place, the division in question was noé ‘ first promulgated by 
Kant’; on the contrary, it was clearly recognized and set forth 
more than two thousand years before his time. In one of the 
most celebrated works of one of the most celebrated men, whose 
name adorns the annals of history, the above distinction of ‘the 
Cognative faculties’, or the intelligence,—‘ the Feelings’, or the 
sensibility — and ‘the Conative Powers’, or the will, is as clearly 
and fully set forth as by Kant, or Sir William Hamilton, or by 
any other writer previous to M. Cousin. We here refer to the 
‘Nichomachean Ethics’ of Aristotle. 

‘In the soul’, says Aristotle, ‘there are three qualities’, or 
‘ THREE great ’ divisions, as they are called by Sir Willian Ham- 
ilton [p. 127]. If we ask, in which of them is the seat of moral 
virtue, Aristotle answers: First it is not in ‘the intelligence’, or 
‘the cognative powers’. The ‘intellectual virtues’, and not 
‘moral virtue’ or goodness, are seated in the intelligence. ‘To- 
ward a possession of the virtues’, says he, ‘ knowledge has little or 
no weight; but the other qualifications are not of small, but 
rather of infinite, importance, since they arise from the frequent 
practice of just and temperate actions’. [N. E., Book 11, 
chap.iv.] In other words, real virtue consists, not in knowledge, 
nor in going over the theory of virtue in the mind, but in the 
practice of virtuous actions. 

Secondly, the seat of moral virtue is not in ‘ the passions’, the 
za0y. ‘ By passions, (the za)’, says he, ‘I mean desire, anger, 
fear, confidence, envy, joy, love, hatred, &c.; . . . ina word, those 
feelings which are followed by pleasure or pain’.  [Jbid. 
chap. vi. ] 

But, thirdly, ‘since virtue must be [in] some one of these’ 
qualities, or divisions, of the soul ; and since it is not in ‘ the in- 
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telligence ’, nor in feeling or ‘the sensibility’, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that it must reside in ‘the will’. Accordingly, Aristotle 
teaches that ‘ moral virtue’ is ‘ voluntary in its origin’, and con- 
sists, not in thinking, nor in feeling, but in the performance of 
virtuous actions by the will. Or, more properly speaking, in 
‘the habits’ which result from a repetition of such voluntary acts. 
[See the whole of the two books above quoted.] Here, then, we 
have the distinction between the intelligence, the sensibility or 
feelings, and the will, as clearly as it is given by Kant, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, or any other writer in modern times. Indeed, 
we had learned this distinction from the Nichomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle before the Metaphysics of Sir William were pub- 
lished, or we had ever heard of Kant. Great was our astonish- 
ment, therefore, when we first saw the assertion, so confidently 
put forth by the great professor of metaphysics, that ‘it was first 
promulgated by Kant’. We were the more amazed, because 
we had been led to believe, by the abject admirers of Sir William 
Hamilton, if not by himself, that he had the whole of Aristotle 
at his fingers’ ends. By one of these admirers, it has been said, 
‘There seems to be not even a random thought of any value, 
which has been dropped along any, even obscure, path of mental 
activity, in any age or country, that his diligence has not recov- 
ered, his sagacity has appreciated, and his judgment husbanded 
in the stores of his knowledge’. How, then, did it happen, that 
he so completely overlooked and ignored one of the most remark- 
able discussions of one of the most remarkable books of the 
ancient world, even the Nichomachean Ethics of the great Sta- 
girite, with whose writings Sir William Hamilton everywhere 
professes the most perfect familiarity? The truth is, no more 
absurd eulogy was ever pronounced on any metaphysician, or 
philosopher, than the article in The Princeton Review, by Mr. 
Tyler, from which the above passage has been extracted. But, 
after all, the great wonder is, that the above passage should be 
quoted with approbation ‘by the Rev. Henry Longueville 
Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., Edinburgh’, 
in the preface to their edition of Sir William’s ‘ Lectures on 
Metaphysics’. Such an opinion only proves, that they have not 
studied his works, or examined the authorities on which his 
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most confident assertions are based. When this shall be done, it 
will be found that, however vast his erudition, or however 
splendid his intellectual powers, his judgments frequently embody 
the most amazing blunders. Our very limited examination of 
his opinions and authorities has, in fact, supplied us with 
hundreds of illustrations of the justice of this censure; so that 
we have long since come to the csaclusion, that his reading was 
often as hasty as it was vast, aud as superficial as it was showy 
and imposing. We do not deny the magnitude of this great 
luminary of the nineteenth century; nor do we feel the least 
desire to detract one iota from the glory of its solid nucleus. 
But it is, after all, as we are abundantly prepared to show, the . 
immeasurable train, the vast penumbra of shams and shadows, 
with which it has filled the present generation with such ad- 
miration and wonder. The most wonderful thing of all is, how- 
ever, the astounding aberrations of this great luminary, and the 
abject admiration with which it has inspired a lazy world. It 
has been worshipped as a sun; it should have been studied as a 
comet. 

We had occasion, some twenty years ago, to study Sir William 
Hamilton’s celebrated Discussion of ‘ the Study of Mathematics, 
as an Exercise of the Mind’; and we were then, for the first 
time, impressed with his amazing capacity for historical blunders 
of the most egregious description. Most of the numerous 
extracts from great authorities, with which that discussion is 
replete, are so miserably garbled, that they would disgrace a 
third-rate county-court lawyer or advocate. He has contrived, 
by his hasty and perverse treatment of the subject, to make the 
most illustrious names in the history of science, such as Pascal, 
Descartes, D’Alembert, Dugald Stewart, and a host of others, 
testify against positions which they have, in fact, most zealously 
inculeated. Such special pleading, and such falsification of 
authorities, we have never elsewhere seen in any writer of note; 
and it is all done with such boldness and audacity, as to over- 
power the minds of his servile admirers. It even drove the 
great Dr. Whewell from the field of controversy ; whereas, if 
he had only examined his statements, and compared them with 
his authorities, properly and fairly represented, he might have 
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convicted*him of blunders as egregious and incredible as any in 

the history of philosophical discussion. We have since followed 

him into other departments of thought, in which he more fre- 

quently speaks with the grand imposing authority, than with the 

careful and painstaking accuracy, of an oracle. We make this 
statement here, in passing, to put our readers on their guard 

against his sweeping assertions ; and shall make them good here- 

after, in-order to rescue the principles and methods of education 

from the throttling of his powerful grasp. 

Locke has, it is well known, divided the powers of the human 
mind into ‘the understanding and the will’. But yet, in spite 
of this formal distribution, he has discussed, in three consecutive 
chapters of the second book of his Essay, the phenomena of ‘ the 
intelligence, the sensibility, and the will’; thus very clearly 
adopting the classification which, as Sir William Hamilton 
alleges, ‘ was first promulgated by Kant’. Thus, in ‘chap. xix.’ 
of said book, he treats ‘ of the Modes of Thinking’. Now these, 
it is perfectly obvious, are states of ‘ the intelligence’; for the in- 
telligence is defined to be ‘ that by which we think’. In ‘chap. 
xx.’, he treats ‘Of the Modes of Pleasure and Pain’; and under 
this head, he discusses ‘ Love’, ‘ Hatred’, ‘ Desire’, * Joy’, 
‘Sorrow ’, ‘ Fear’, ‘ Despair’, ‘Anger’, ‘ Envy’; in one word, all 
the various states of ‘ the sensibility’. In this, he agrees with the 
second division or class of Sir William Hamilton and Kant, 
which is ‘the phenomena of Feeling, or the phenomena of 
Pleasure and Pain’, the very words used by Locke as the 
heading of his chapter on the same subject. Finally, in ‘chap. 


_xxi.’, Locke treats ‘Of Power’, and especially of ‘the will’, 


which is the purest, nay the only, type of ‘active power’ within 


the range of human knowledge. But ‘ active power’, as Locke 
ig £ I ’ 


uileges in §4, ‘is the more proper signification of the word power’, 
‘The clearest idea of active power’, says he, is ‘had from spirit’ 
($4). 

Thus, in spite of the great confusion which reigns in the 
Psychology of Locke, (the great pioneer in modern metaphysics), 
he did not fail, any more than Kant or Sir William Hamilton, 
to arrange ‘the mental phenomena, of which we are conscious’, 
into three classes, namely, those of ‘ the intelligence’, those of ‘ the 
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sensibility’, and those of ‘the will’. The diligent student of 
Locke may, indeed, learn from his Essay as clearly as from the 
words of Sir William Hamilton, that, ‘taking a survey of the 
mental modifications, or phenomena, of which we are conscious, 
these are seen to divide themselves into THREE great classes. In 
the first place, there are the phenomena of Knowledge; in the 
second place, there are the phenomena of Feeling, or the pheno- 
mena of Pleasure and Pain; and, in the third place, there are 
the phenomena of Will and Desire’ (Metaphysics, p. 127). It 
is, as we have seen, of these ‘THREE great classes’, that Locke, 
in three consecutive chapters of the second book of his Essay, 
treats respectively as ‘ Modes of Thinking’, as ‘ Modes of Pleasure 
and Pain’, and as modes ‘ Of Power’. 

In one particular, Locke appears to us to possess a decided 
advantage over both Kant and Hamilton. He insists on the 
distinction between will and desire ; which is obliterated by them. 
‘ Will and desire’, says he, ‘must not be confounded’ (Book 11. 
chap. xxi. §30). In this respect, he agrees with Aristotle, who, 
as we have seen, places ‘desire’ first among the zaéy of the 
human mind, or the modifications of ‘the sensibility’. No one, 
it seems to us, who will duly reflect or meditate on the pheno- 
mena of consciousness, can fail to agree with Aristotle and Locke, 
that desire is a feeling of the sensibility, and not an executive 
volition or act of the will. We may, indeed, passively desire 
many things—such as that it should rain, or that a fortune 
might be left to us, &e.— without putting forth any volition, or 
act of the will, to secure the result. This distinction between will 
and desire appears to us so very clear, is so distinctly seen in the 
light of consciousness, that we cannot but wonder that they 
should have been confounded by Hamilton and Kant. 

The title of the fifth section, in chap. xxi. of Book I1., is as 
follows: ‘§5. Will and understanding, two powers’. But he 
does not say they are the only powers of the mind. Perhaps he 
merely means to distinguish them as two different powers. Or, 
more probably, he merely adopts, without due reflection, the 
current classification of the mental powers as the ‘ will and the 
understanding’. Be this as it may, it is certain that, in the same 
chapter, he has the following section: ‘§30. Will and desire 
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must not be confounded’. Under this head he says, with a 
wisdom truly profound :—‘ Though I have above endeavored to 
express the act of volition by choosing, preferring, and like terms 
[as Edwards always does], that signify desire as well as volition, 
for want of other words to mark the act of the mind, whose 
proper name is willing, or volition; YET IT BEING A VERY 
SIMPLE ACT, WHOSOEVER DESIRES TO UNDERSTAND WHAT IT 
Is, WILL BETTER FIND IT BY REFLECTING ON HIS OWN MIND, 
AND OBSERVING WHAT IT DOES WHEN IT WILLS, THAN BY ANY 
VARIETY OF ARTICULATE SOUNDS’. We have put these words 
in capital letters, because of the importance of the method they 
prescribe. A simple act of the will, or a volition, can indeed 
be seen and understood only in the pure light of consciousness. 
In relation to the nature of such an act, ‘a variety of articulate 
sounds’ is wholly out of place, unless the object be to drown the 
voice of nature. And logic should never be resorted to, unless 
one desire to extinguish the light of consciousness, and so con- 
found, in the consequent darkness and confusion of the mind, 
the difference between the ‘will and desire’, or other affections 
of the soul. This is precisely the course usually pursued by 
President Edwards and other necessitarians. Logic is, in his 
hands, a mighty engine wherewith to extinguish the light of 
consciousness, and obliterate the most important distinctions in 
mental science; even such distinctions as that between ‘ will and 
desire’, between the executive acts of the soul and its passive 
susceptibilities. 

Locke continues:—‘ This caution of being careful not to be 
misled by expressions that do not enough keep up the difference 
between the will and several acts [states?] of the mind that are 
quite distinct from it, I think the more necessary ; because I find 
the will often confounded with several of the affections, especially 
desire, and put one for the other; and that by men who would 
not willingly be thought not to have very distinct notions of 
things, and not to have writ very clearly upon them. This, I 
imagine, has been no small occasion of obscurity and mistake in 
this matter; and therefore is as much as may be, to be avoided’. 
Pregnant words! and how wonderful that they should not have 
been heeded by President Edwards! who has turned the batteries 
of his logic against Locke’s distinction between ‘ will and desire’, 
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‘For he’, continues Locke, ‘that shall turn his thoughts 
inwards upon what passes in his mind when he wills, shall see 
that the will or power of volition is conversant about nothing, but 
that particular determination of the mind, whereby barely by a 
thought the mind endeavors to give rise, continuation, or stop to 
any action which it takes to be in its power. This well con- 
sidered, plainly shows that the will is perfectly distinguished 
from desire’. Yes, truly, this well considered, or meditated on 
in the pure light of consciousness, ‘ plainly shows that the will 
is perfectly distinguished from desire’, as well as from the other 
affections of the sensibility. 

Now, in the above passage, Locke clearly distinguishes between 
the will-and the ‘several affections’ of the soul, ‘ especially 
desire’. Thus, his psychology when looked into, instead of 
being merely talked about, as clearly gives the threefold distine- 
tion under consideration, as it is given by Aristotle, or Kant, or 
Sir William Hamilton. It gives, first, ‘the modes of thinking’, 
‘the understanding’ or the intelligence; secondly, the ‘several 
affections’ and ‘ the desires’ of the soul, or states of the sensi- 
bility ; and, thirdly, it gives the Will. How then can it be said, 
that this threefold distinction, which is so conspicuously stamped 
on the very face of Locke’s celebrated Essay, was ‘ first promul- 
gated by Kant’? Is Locke so very obscure a writer, that one 
who is supposed to know everything in the world worth knowing, 
may be permitted to remain ignorant of his most important de- 
liverances ? 

Though, as Locke asserts, ‘the will is perfectly distinguished 
from desire’, we are not at all surprised, that Edwards should have 
labored to obliterate this distinction. For this was indispensable 
to his grand scheme of philosophical necessity, whose master- 
stroke it is, to identify an act of the will, of the self-active power 
of the soul, with a state of the sensibility, or a mere passive 
impression made upon its susceptibility. If this can only be 
effected by any amount of ‘articulate sounds’, logic, or legerde- 
main, then is the foundation of philosophical necessity securely 
laid in the dark ; for then the will, with its self-active energy and 
glorious characteristic of liberty, is merged and lost sight of in 
one of the passive susceptibilities of the soul, which is marked 
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with the characteristic of necessity. We do not wonder, there- 
fore, that Edwards should have labored, in the very first section 
of his Inquiry, to obliterate this distinction between ‘ will and 
desire’, by the force of his logic. But even if he had refuted 
the argument of Locke, this would not have extinguished, save 
for his own mind, the pure and simple light of consciousness, in 
which the distinction between will and desire is so clearly seen : 
between will as the self-active power of the soul, and desire as 
one of its passive susceptibilities. 

But this distinction is so admirably discussed and developed 
by M. Cousin, that we shall conclude this paper with a few 
extracts from the invaluable Lecture specified at its head. These 
extracts will reveal, not only the certainty of the threefold dis- 
tinction in question, but also its vast importance to a sound 
theism. For this distinction as stated, developed, and applied 
by M. Cousin, lays the foundation of the scheme of free-agency, 
as over against the doctrine of philosophical necessity ; a doctrine 
on which, as Bishop Butler says, ‘infidelity bases itself’, or 
erects its batteries; and on which, also, the great Reformation 
of the sixteenth century erected the appalling dogma of Predes- 
tination. 

The Lecture begins as follows :—‘ The theories which I must 
to-day present to you are those of liberty, of the soul, and of 
God. I will unfold to you these three theories in the same order 
in which they are found in the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing’. 

It is in connection with the first of these, or Locke’s theory 
of liberty, that the author unfolds and illustrates, the funda- 
mental distinction of his Psychology. He says’: ‘ In order that 
you may clearly understand the true character of Locke’s theory 
of liberty [or free moral-agency] some preliminary explanations 
are indispensable’. 

‘All the facts which can fall under the consciousness of man, 
and under the reflection of the philosopher, are resolved into 
three fundamental facts which contain all others, three facts 
which without doubt in reality are never solitary, but which are 
not the less distinct, and which a scrupulous analysis must dis- 
cern, without dividing them, in the complex phenomena of 
intellectual life. These facts are: to feel, to think, to act’. 
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As this portion of the author’s Lecture, is a little too prolix 
and wordy for our purpose, we shall here present the condensed 
version of it, which is contained in our Theodicy (Part 1. chap. 
iv. sec. i.) It is in the following words:—‘ We think, we feel, 
and we act. Now, the phenomena of thinking, feeling, and 
acting, will be found, on examination, to possess different char- 
acteristics ; of which we must form clear and fixed conceptions, 
if we would extricate the philosophy of the will from the ob- 
scurity and confusion in which it has been so long involved. 
Let us proceed then to examine them, to interrogate our consci- 
ousness in relation to them. 

‘Suppose, for example, that an apple is placed before me. I 
fix my attention upon it, and consider its form: i is round. 
This judgment, or decision of the mind, in relation to the form 
of the apple, is a state of the intelligence. It does not depend 
on any effort of mine, whether it shall appear round to me or 
not: I could not possibly come to any other conclusion if I 
would: I could as soon think it as large as the globe as believe 
it to be square, or of any other form than round. Hence this 
judgment, this decision, this state of the intelligence, is necessi- 
tated. The same thing is true of all the other perceptions or 
states of the intelligence. M. Cousin has truly said :—* Un- 
doubtedly different intellects, or the same intellect at different 
periods of its existence, may sometimes pass different judgments 
in regard to the same thing. Sometimes it may be deceived ; it 
will judge that which is false to be true, the good to be bad, the 
beautiful to be ugly, and the reverse; but at the moment when 
it judges that a proposition is true or false, an action good or 
bad, a form beautiful or ugly, at that moment it is not in the 
power of the intellect to pass any other judgment than that it 
passes. It obeys laws it did not make. It yields to motives 
which determine it independent of the will. In a word, the 
phenomenon of intelligence, comprehending, judging, knowing, 
thinking, whatever name be given to it, is marked with the 
characteristic of necessity.” 

‘Once more I fix my attention on the apple: an agreeable 
sensation arises in the mind; a desire to eat it is awakened. 
This desire or appetite is a state of the sensibility. Whether I 
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shall feel this appetite or desire, does not depend on any effort or 
exertion of my will. The mind is clearly passive in relation to 
it; the desire, then, is as strongly marked with the characteristic 
of necessity, as are the states of the intelligence. The same is 
true of all our feelings; they are necessarily determined by the 
objects in view of the mind. There is no controversy on these 
points; it is universally agreed that every state of the intelli- 
gence and of the sensibility is necessarily determined by the 
evidence and the object in view of the mind. It is not, then, 
either in the intelligence or in the sensibility that we are to look 
for liberty. 

‘But once more I fix my attention on the apple: the desire is 
awakened, and I conclude to eat it. Hitherto I have done 
nothing except in fixing my attention on the apple, I have 
experienced the judgment that it is round, and felt the desire to 
eat it. But now I conclude to eat it, and I make an effort of 
the mind to put forth my hand to take the apple and eat it. It 
is done. Now here is an entirely new phenomenon; it is an 
efort, an exertion, an act, a volition of the mind. The name is 
of no importance; the circumstances under which the phenom- 
enon arises have called attention to it, and the precise thing 
intended is seen in the light of consciousness. Let us look at it 
closely, and mark its characteristic well, being careful to see 
neither more nor less than is presented by the phenomenon itself. 

‘Here then we are conscious of an act, of an effort of the 
mind. Look at it closely. Is the mind passive in this act? 
No; we venture to answer for the universal intelligence of man. 
If this act had been produced in us by a necessitating cause, 
would not the mind have been passive in it? In other words, 
would it not have been a passive impression, and not an act, not 
an effort of the mind at all? Yes; we again venture to answer 
for the unbiased reason of man. But it is not, we have seen, a 
passive impression ; it is an act of the mind, and hence it is not 
necessitated. It is not necessitated, because it is not stamped 
with the characteristic of necessity. The universal reason of 
man declares that the will has not necessarily yielded like the 
intelligence and the sensibility, to motives over which it had no 
control. It does not bear upon its face the mark of any such 
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subjection “to the power and action” of a cause. It is marked 
with the characteristic, not of necessity, but of liberty. . 

‘We would not say, with Dr. Samuel Clarke, that “action and 
liberty are identical ideas”; but we will say, that the idea of 
action necessarily implies that of liberty ; for if we duly reflect 
on the nature of an act, we cannot conceive it as being necessi- 
tated. This consideration furnishes an easy and satisfactory 
solution of a problem by which necessitarians are sadly per- 
plexed. They endeavor in various ways to account for the faet 
that we believe our volitions to be free, or not necessarily caused. 
Some resolve this belief and feeling of liberty into a deceitful 
sense ; some imagine that we are deceived by the ambiguities of 
language ; and some resort to other methods of explaining the 
phenomenon. “It is true”, says President Edwards, “I find 
myself possessed of my volitions before I can see the effectual 
power of any cause to produce them, for the power and efficacy 
of the cause is not seen but by the effect; and this, for aught I 
know, may make some imagine that volition has no cause, or 
that it produces itself”. But this is not a satisfactory account of 
the imagination, as he would term it. We also find ourselves 
possessed of our judgments and feelings before we perceive the 
effectual power of the cause which produces them. Why then 
do we refer these to the operation of a necessary cause, and not 
our volitions? If the power and efficacy of the cause is seen 
only by the effect in the one case, it is only seen in the same 
manner in the other. Why then do we differ in our conclusions 
with respect to them? Why do we refer the judgment and the 
feeling to necessary causes, and fail to do the same in relation to 
the volition? The reason is obvious. The mind is passive in 
judging and feeling, and hence these phenomena necessarily 
demand the operation of causes to account for them; but the 
mind is active in its volitions, and this necessarily excludes the 
idea of causes to produce them. The mind clearly perceives, by 
due reflection, and at all times sees dimly, at least, that an act or 
volition is different in its nature from a passive impression or a 
produced effect ; and hence it knows and feels that it is exempt 
from the power and efficacy of a producing cause in its volitions. 
This fact of our consciousness it is not in the power of sophistry 
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wholly to conceal, nor in the power of human nature to evade. 
Hence we carry about with us the irresistible conviction that we 
are free; that our wills are not absolutely subject to the dominion 
of causes over which we have no control. Hence we see and 
know that we are self-active ’. 

In willing, and in willing alone, the mind is self-active and 
free. In thinking, and in feeling, it is passive and necessitated. 
Hence we are responsible for our thinking and feeling, our 
opinions and sentiments, only in so far as these may be deter- 
mined by the voluntary use of all the means within our reach. 
For the will,— the one and only self-active power of the soul,— 
is at once the seat of the personality, by which we are distin- 
guished from a thing or machine, and the centre of all responsi- 
bility. If, in one word, we were not free in the act of willing, 
we should not, we could not, be accountable beings, or responsible 
moral agents. 

In the above condensed or abridged view, we have endeavored 
to bring out and set in a clear, strong light, only the salient 
points of Cousin’s ‘theory of liberty’. Hence we would advise 
those of our readers who can have access to the Psychology or 
Lectures of Cousin, to examine his ‘theory of liberty’ in his 
own words. They will find it spread over fifteen pages, which, 
for the sake of brevity, we have, as far as possible, or necessary 
for our purpose, condensed into three pages of the same size. 
We have, therefore, as a matter of course, been compelled to 
omit much that is useful on more accounts than one. It will be 
seen by any one who may compare his ‘theory of liberty’ with 
the discussion of the same subject in our Theodicy, especially in 
Part 1. chap. iv. sec. 1, that, as we have never forgotten, so we 
have never failed to do justice to, our very great obligations to 
M. Cousin. We owe to him, perhaps, as much as to any author, 
from whom we have derived assistance in the construction of 
our T'heodicy, or in the development of our System of the Spiritual 
Universe. It will also be seen, that we have labored to repay, 
with interest, all we have so liberally borrowed from that most 
illustrious of all the French philosophers of the nineteenth 
century. 

Especially, after having given a condensed view of ‘ his theory 
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of liberty’, which is purely abstract, we have added various 
concrete illustrations, drawn from the writings of Hobbes, Colling 
Lamartine, Spinoza, the ancient Stoics, President Edwards, Leib- 
nitz, Thummig, and other illustrious authors, in order to show 
the great importance of the threefold distinction, which lies at 
the foundation of his theory. These illustrations or examples 
show, that the very greatest minds have plunged headlong into 
the most egregious and palpable errors, in consequence of having 
confounded the will,— the one and only self-active power of the 
mind,— with the one or the other of its passive susceptibilities, 
namely the intelligence or the sensibility. But, in spite of all the 
errors and confusion of the past, the great distinction for which 
we contend, is now universally received. It is not only one of 
the most important, it is also one of the most universally received, 
of all the distinctions in the whole domain of moral science. 


1 Having bestowed so much, and such exalted, praise on the Psychology 
of Cousin, or his criticism on Locke, we deem it due to the illustrious name 
of this last-named philosopher to say, that his great critic occasionally does 
him injustice. For instance, Cousin says: ‘Locke begins, Book 1. chap. 
xxi., ot Power, 25, by dividing all the phenomena of consciousness, not into 
three classes, but into two, the understanding and the will’. -But, as we 
have seen, Locke discusses in one chapter [xix] the ‘modes of thinking’ or 
phenomena of the intelligence; in another chapter [xx] the ‘modes of 
pleasure and pain’, namely, ‘love’, ‘ hatred’, ‘ hope’, ‘ fear’, ‘joy’, ‘ sorrow’, 
and so on, including all the states or phenomena of ‘ the sensibility’; and, in 
a third chapter [xxi], the phenomena of ‘ the will’; which, if arithmetic be 
a true science, make ‘three classes’ of phenomena. Besides, he expressly 
distinguishes between ‘ will’ and ‘several affections, especially desire’; which 
gives, again, three attributes of the mind, namely, the ‘ understanding’, the 
‘affections’, and the ‘ will’. It cannot be said with truth, then, that Locke 
divides all the phenomena of consciousness, not into three classes, but into 
‘two’. But, on the contrary, he divides them into three classes, aud not into 
two, and that, too, as clearly as it is possible for language to make such a 
threefold division. 
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Notices of Books. 


Art. XI—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, ANECDOTES, AND LETTERS OF GENERAL 
Rosert E. Leer. By Rev. J. William Jones, D. D., formerly Chaptain 
Army of Northern Virginia, and of Washington College, Virginia. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1875. Pp. 509. 

This volume has now been more than a year before the public, 
and nearly a year in our hands for notice. We have intended to 
write a review of it; but have put off this duty, though it would 
have been ‘a labor of love’, until we would find the time to do 
justice to the subject and the author. That time has not yet 
arrived. The work has, however, been so favorably received by 
the public, and so extensively circulated, that it has needed no 
poor word of ours, in order to promote its circulation. It is 
certainly one of the most interesting pieces of biography we have 
ever read ; so that we now can, and do, most cordially commend 
its perusal to all who as yet have not enjoyed that exquisite 
pleasure. 

The author possessed many, and very great, advantages in the 
composition of his invaluable work. He says, in the Preface: 
‘The author does not propose to add another “ Life of Lee” to 
the several that have been given to the public. Mine is a 
humbler but scarcely less important work. It was my proud 
privilege to have known General Lee intimately. I saw him on 
that day in April, 1861, on which he came to offer his stainless 
sword to the land that gave him birth. I followed his standard 
from Harper’s Ferry, in 1861, to Appomattox Court-house, in 
1865, coming into somewhat frequent contact with him, rejoicing 
with him at his long series of brilliant victories, and weeping 
with him when “compelled to yield to overwhelming numbers 
and resources ”’, 

‘It was my still higher privilege to have been associated with 
him during the last five years of his career, to have been one of 
the regular chaplains of his college, to have visited him frequently 
at his office and in his home, and to have had him sometimes 
under my own humble roof; to have mingled with him in the 
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freest social intercourse, and to have been the daily witness of 
those beautiful traits of character which made him seem even 
grander in peace than in war’. 

With such advantages, and many more, no one was, perhaps, 
better qualified than Mr. Jones to perform the ‘labor of love’, 
which is embodied in the volume before us. ‘ Everything of 
doubtful authenticity’, says he, ‘has been excluded from these 
pages, and the reader will, therefore, miss a number of popular 
anecdotes which he would expect to find’. But, on the other 
hand, he will meet with many anecdotes, as striking and beautiful 
as they are authentic, and illustrative of one of the brightest 
ornaments of the human race the world has ever seen. The 
epithets ‘rebel’ and ‘traitor’ may be attached to such a name; 
but, instead of obscuring its lustre, they will be transformed by 
the association from terms of reproach into titles of renown and 
glory. Robert E. Lee was a rebel and a traitor in the same 
sense in which George Washington was; and both, in spite of 
the malignant passions of the hour, will be hailed as twin stars 
forever in the firmament of public life. ‘Duty’, said Lee, ‘is 
the most sublime word in the language’; and we may safely 
challenge the world to point to any two men, who, under the 
most trying circumstances, have more uniformly, more constantly, 
or more heroically adhered to the simple path of duty, than did 
the two great Virginians, George Washington and Robert E. Lee. 

On the other hand, we know of no man, in all the armies of 
the North during the late war, whose name will, in this respect, 
bear to be mentioned with those of Washington and Lee, except 
Major-General Hancock. We should rejoice beyond measure 
to see him honored by the North, as Lee is honored by the 
South. But will this ever be? Will simple, uncalculating, self- 
sacrificing duty ever be honored by the North, as it is by the 
South, in the person of her heroes truly so-called? God grant 
that we may see the day and the hour! But we fear that, for 
some generations to come, Booty, not Duty, will continue to be 
the watchword of the North, so that some Barabbas will, there- 
fore, continue to be preferred to her Hancocks. 

In the utterance of this sentiment, we are not exulting, God 
knows, in any supposed inherent moral superiority of the South 
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over the North. The chief cause of the great difference is, 
perhaps, to be found in the pregnant words of Aristotle, which 
deserve to be written in letters of gold and held in everlasting 
remembrance :—‘ The weak always desire only that which is 
equal and just; but the powerful pay no regard to it’. 

But, quitting all-such reflections, let us return from this short 
digression to the volume under consideration. We find, in a 
Note prefixed to the work, an interesting notice of the origin and 
design of Mr. Jones’ labors. ‘At the death of General Lee’, 
says the Note referred to, ‘a memorial volume was announced, 
and this Committee [see below] was appointed to superintend the 
publication. Circumstances, for which neither the Committee 
nor the publishers were responsible, delayed, and finally pre- 
vented, the publication of that work. In the meantime, Rev. 
John William Jones had prepared this book, to aid in the com- 
pletion of Valentine’s beautiful sepulchral monument to General 
Lee. Mr. Jones was a faithful chaplain in the army of General 
Lee, and, subsequently, while minister of the Baptist church in 
Lexington, enjoyed in an unusual degree his favor and regard. 
During this period, and while acting at times as chaplain of 
Washington College, Mr. Jones had special opportunities to 
observe the character of General Lee, for whom he entertained 
an enthusiastic devotion. The Committee, knowing the peculiar 
qualifications which the author brings to this work, have afforded 
him the fullest access to the materials in their possession, and are 
happy to commend to the public the completed volume as a valuable 
contribution toward a biography of Robert E. Lee’. Signed: 
‘COMMITTEE OF THE FACULTY OF WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY ’. 

We shall only add, at present, that the style of the volume is 
worthy of the subject of which it treats, and of the accomplished 
gentleman and scholar by whom it was written. So great, 
indeed, is our regard for the author, whom we have long person- 
ally known, that we should distrust our opinion of the merits of 
his work, if it had not been anticipated by hundreds and thous- 
ands of his more impartial readers. He is one of the graduates 
of the University of Virginia of whom his grand old Alma 
Mater may be justly proud. 

14 
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2.—MeEmoir oF WASHINGTON; WRITTEN FOR Boys AND GIRLS, AND DEDI- 
CATED TO THE PUPILS, PAST AND PRESENT, OF Mrs. E. B. PHE.ps, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark.& Co. 1876. Pp. 215. 

The life of Washington has been often written, but not too 
often ; and it is impossible that it should be too frequently read, 
either by the men, women, or children of America. Washing- 
ton’s Life by Marshall, the greatest intellect this country has 
produced, and his Life by Washington Irving, one of our most 
fascinating writers, do not at all supersede the necessity or value 
of the Memoir now before us, by Mrs. E. Brockenborough 
Phelps, the accomplished daughter of the late Judge Brocken- 
borough of Virginia. All that is most instructive and interest- 
ing to ‘ Boys and Girls’, which may be found in the voluminous 
lives of Washington by Marshall and Irving, is here set before 
her youthful readers with an accuracy, and in a style, well 
adapted to the noble purpose of the writer. ‘Those who already 
know most of the life of Washington will, we venture to pre- 
dict, derive most pleasure from the perusal of this Memoir by 
Mrs. Phelps. The story of such a life, told by such a woman, 
and in a spirit so worthy of the great national theme, can never 
appear old —‘ or weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable’— to those 
who still have living souls and consciences in their bosoms. 
Especially must the American be a dead soul, with an extinct 
conscience, who can read, even for the hundredth time, without 
a thrill of interest, the first great national drama of the New 
World. Its lessons are so manifold, and are so full of interest 
to the human race, that it can never appear old and effete, ex- 
cept to an oid and effete world. Hence, when this story, this 
sublime struggle for independence and freedom, shall become 
old, or a weariness to the flesh, we may then say with the poet: 


‘By this we know, 
That the world falls asunder being old’. 


8.—TsE DisrRUPTION OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL Cuurca, 1844-1846: 
COMPRISING A THIRTY YEARS’ HisTORY OF THE RELATIONS OF THE 
two Metuopisms. By Edward H.Myers,D.D. With an Introduction 
by T. O. Summers, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: A. H. Redford, Agent. 
Macon, Ga.: J. W. Burke & Co. 1875. Pp. 216. 


The disruption of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which 
the above work treats, is a subject of vast importance, which we 
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have long and patiently revolved in mind. It was our first 
impression, that the two Methodisms should, if possible, come 
together, and form one body, such as existed before the disrup- 
tion of 1844. But this was only an impression, the result of 
feeling rather than of calm and dispassionate reflection. Since 
then, however, we have given much thought and meditation to 
the subject ; and our first impressions have been greatly modified. 

The article which Bishop Marvin wrote for this Review, and 
which was afterward republished in a pamphlet, is the first thing 
that called our attention to the difference between the two 
Methodisms. This article, or pamphlet, awakened the wrath 
of Dr. Whedon, the editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
and caused him to pour forth his usual amount of wormwood 
and gall. Replete as was this brochure of his with theological 
venom, and sectional hate, we permitted it to pass without 
notice. Nor from that day to this, a period of more than four 
years, has the venomous Doctor permitted any occasion to attack 
us, or our Review, to pass unimproved. But yet, in patience 
possessing our souls, we have made no response to his numerous 
disgorgements of bile and bitterness; hoping that time might 
soften, if not subdue, his animosity, and prepare him to listen 
to the just claims of the South with something like a fair and 
impartial mind. But this hope has now vanished. His review 
of the book before us, in which he has contrived to introduce 
our name, in connection with charges that are utterly false, no 
longer permits us to hope that any change for the better is likely 
to come over ‘the spirit of his dream’. He may dream on, then, 
and rave to his heart’s content, until it shall suit our purpose to 
take him in hand, and to show how ridiculous he has made both 
himself, and the cause which he has been chosen to represent. 
We did trust, indeed, that the late General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Baltimore, would choose 
some new man to edit the Methodist Quarterly Review, with 
whom we could cultivate and cherish fraternal relations. In 
this hope, too, we have been sadly disappointed. Since Dr. 
Whedon, with all his well-known antecedents, has been chosen 
to represent, as the head of its chief organ, the attitude and 
spirit of the Methodist Episcopal Church toward Southern 
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Methodism, our hopes of the fraternal relations so much talked 
about have been dashed and darkened with the gloom of despair ; 
at least for some time to come. In the face of such a fact, the 
cry of ‘ peace, peace, peace!’ which greets us from the North, 
falls upon our ears more like a hollow sound, than the heavenly 
voice of fraternal love. 

‘ Has not the time arrived’, says Dr. Myers, ‘for a calm and 
impartial discussion of those questions which, having first 
divided, have subsequently alienated from each other, the two 
great branches of the Methodist Episcopal Church? Let us 
hope it — let us presume that the “fraternal greetings ” inter- 
changed in May, 1874, indicate a sincere desire for peace and 
cordial Christian reciprocity betwixt these kindred communions, 
But this desirable result is not to be secured merely by the cry of 
“ Peace, peace ! when there is no peace.” The members of these 
negotiating bodies ought to understand each other — ought to 
comprehend thoroughly the facts and principles underlying their 
separation and alienation. I say “ principles,” for if the attitude 
of hostility in which they now stand to each other be based on 
passion and prejudice alone, THEN NEITHER CHURCH WOULD 
DESERVE THE RESPECT OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD, DID THEY 
NOT AT ONCE BURY THESE FOREVER OUT OF SIGHT’. 

Now, are there no facts, no principles of justice, involved in 
the thirty years’ hostility between the two Churches? If not, 
then, as Dr. Myers says, ‘ neither Church deserves the respect of 
the Christian world’. But if there are such facts and principles, 
then, as Dr. Myers declares, these ought to be thoroughly com- 
prehendéd, and equitably adjusted, as the first step toward a 
solid and substantial peace. For in this poor, forlorn and fallen 
world of ours, there is no greater sham, and no more miserable 
mockery, than charity without justice. Hence, if the two 
Churches cannot do one another justice, then, in the name of 
God, let them not pollute the holy name of charity by taking it 
upon their lips. If justice be ascertained, and established 
between the two Churches, then will charity follow as certainly 
as any shadow follows its substance. But charity, without 
justice, can only skin over the wounds of the past, and cause 

‘them to rankle and fester, and break out afresh with increased 
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virulence. Let every one, therefore, who desires a real, sub- 
stantial, and holy peace, insist on the necessity of probing these 
wounds to the bottom, however painful the operation, that the 
cure may be radical, and not merely skin deep. Let us have, we 
say, such a cure, or else none. 

Every wise physician, as is well known, adapts his remedy, 
not to the nature, but to the cause, of the disease. But a sense 
of injustice caused the disruption of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Let this cause be removed, and the evil will be cured. 
The remedy will be complete. But as long as this cause is at 
work in the body of either Church, deep-seated and rankling in 
its vitals, no poultice of soft words, however charitable in sound 
or soothing to the outward sense, can begin to reach the root of 
the evil, or to effect a permanent cure. 

It is one of the golden maxims of The Federalist, which 
deserves to be had in everlasting remembrance, that ‘ Justice is 
the end of society. It ever has been, and it ever will be pursued, 
until -it be attained, or until liberty be lost in the pursuit’. 
But is not justice the one great desire of Churches as well as of 
States? Most assuredly it is. Let each Church, then, do the 
other justice, or show its willingness to do so, and the great work 
of harmony, charity, and peace will be achieved. But if this 
cannot be done, then it is useless— nay, it is vile, it is hypocritical 
—to be slobbering one another over with professions of charity. 
Charity is better than justice, it is true; but then charity without 
justice, is a sham and a mockery. 

Justice, justice! is the ery of every true man in both Churches. 
But the great question is, How to ascertain and establish justice ? 
We have no doubt, that such was the honest, earnest, and sincere 
desire of Dr. Myers. No man will doubt this, who is acquainted 
with the character of his mind and heart. It is certainly what 
he professes; for he says :—‘ In the interest, therefore, of peace— 
to do what he can to secure permanent fraternity between these 
kindred communions—the writer sends forth this volume’. But 
how is his endeavor ‘ to secure a permanent fraternity ’, by a dis- 
cussion of ‘the facts and principles underlying the separation 
and alienation’ of the two Churches, treated by Dr. Whedon and 
Dr. Fuller? By fair argument? by calm and cool discussion ? 
Or by vituperation and abuse ? 
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If he has committed errors, let these be pointed out and ex- 
posed ; for neither Dr. Myers nor his friends, claim for him the 
character of infallibility. But, instead of this course, which is 
the only one worthy of a Christian man, especially of a Christian 
man whose heart is overflowing with ‘fraternal greetings’, his 
profession is treated with unmitigated contempt, derision, and 
scorn. In relation to the work of Dr. Myers, Dr. Whedon says; 
‘When Dr. Summers pronounces this volume “ irenical”, he is 
surely ironical. It is accusatory from end to end, and can be 
fully met only by an answer from our side equally accusatory, 
Dr. Summers discards a peaceful “farce” in order to secure a 
quarrel. We did not propose to forget the past because we were 
not thankful and religiously proud of our past. [The italics are 
his.] Our anti-slavery history, in all its relations to the South, 
is a glorious history ’. 

Now, here is the great difficulty in the way of peace,—the 
quarrel is between poor sinners on the one side, and proud 
Pharisees on the other. When was such a quarrel ever adjusted 
on a fair and equitable basis? The Methodist Episcopal Church 
says to us poor sinners of the Southern Methodist Church,—We 
did propose to forget the past, and to forgive all your abominable 
sins, even your ‘rebellion’ and ‘ treason’ against ‘the best Gov- 
ernment the world ever saw’, and, in spite of your treason, take 
you back to our bosoms as dearly beloved brothers. But, re- 
member, ‘ We did not propose to forget the past because we were 
not thankful and RELIGIOUSLY PROUD over oun past’. 

Again, he says,‘ We are willing to shake hands in silent 
oblivion of the past; [what! with traitors and rebels ?]; we are 
willing with them to kneel down before God, while each prays 
for forgiveness for his share in the common sin; [that is, pro- 
vided always it be remembered that we had no share at all in 
the sin, but are ‘RELIGIOUSLY PROUD over our past’]; but the 
proposition that the maintainers of freedom and government must 
apologize to the assailants of both, for such maintenance, is a re- 
verse of the tables altogether ludicrous. IT Is TOO MUCH LIKE 
THE CULPRIT EXPECTING THE JUDGE TO BEG PARDON FOR 
HANGING HIM’. 

Now, if we are really ‘ rebels’ and ‘ traitors’, then, all we have 
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to say is, hang us, and be done with it. But do not, we beseech 
you, denounce us as ‘ rebels and traitors’, and, in the same breath, 
invite us to unite in one holy communion with yourselves, who 
are so ‘RELIGIOUSLY PROUD’ over your past. We are not 
willing to come into any Church, not even into the great Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, while considered traitors and rebels ; and 
the Church which is willing to receive the greatest of criminals, 
even traitors and rebels, into her holy communion, is apt to raise 
the suspicion in honest minds, that she thinks more of her power 
than of her purity. 

‘We are willing’, says Dr. Whedon for his Church,‘ with them 
to kneel down before God, while each prays for forgiveness for 
his share in the common sin’. But how should each: party pray ? 
Why, according to Dr. Whedon, we should smite on our breasts, 
and cry, Lord be merciful to us miserable sinners; for we have 
been great traitors and rebels. We have been ‘the assailants of 
both freedom and government’. But they would pray thus: 
‘Lord, we thank thee that we are not as other men, as these poor, 
miserable traitors and rebels. Nay, instead of being ashamed of 
our part in the bloody past, we are “thankful and religiously 
proud” of its glory. In thy holy name, we have slaughtered 
thousands and tens of thousands of these treasonable wretches ; 
and yet, such is‘our forgiveness and overflowing charity, that we 
are now ready to receive, with open arms, hundreds of thousands 
of precisely the samé class of culprits into thy holy Church’. 

Give us charity, we say, or give us contempt, but not a motley 
mixture of the two. Pure, unmixed contempt may, perhaps, be 
a bitter pill ; but with such a smearing of charity, it is simply a 
most nauseating dose. Our stomach rejects it. Let us, then, 
have either the one or the other pure, and not mixed. More 
discordant things were never conjoined; nor a more disgusting 
compotind administered to mortal lips. 

We have seen Dr. Whedon in various moods. We have seen 
him, for instance, in one of his tender moods toward the Church 
South. He has then seemed to stretch out his great arms 
toward us, and say, ‘Come to this bosom, my own stricken 
deer’. But he no sooner found, as he did, that the Church 
South, either from shyness, or obstinacy, or distrust, would not 
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rush forward to receive his most loving embraces, than his 
whole tone and manner were changed. Who cares? he then 
seemed to ery. You miserable traitors and rebels, you ‘ vile 
assailants of freedom and government’, who wants you in the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

But how is this? If he did not want us to come to his bosom, 
why so kind an invitation? Nothing is more easily explained, 
For, although the great Doctor is unwieldy in person, he is as 
nimble as a hare at a short turn. I invited them to come, says 
he, miserable traitors though I knew them to be, because J 
thought I saw signs of repentance. It was alla mistake. He 
never saw any such thing. The South has.been conquered, and 
crushed beneath the iron heel of power ; but she has never been 
convinced of her guilt. We have, nevertheless, surrendered all, 
save our allegiance to truth, and submitted to our fate as it 
became a conquered people. But we still retain our old convic- 
tions ; and, with them, we also retain,— 







‘The unconquerable mind, and freedom’s flume’. 


Does she, then, still plead for the right of secession? No, 
She regards that as a settled question. Hence, the unblushing 
siatindianiity of Dr. Whedon’s statement,— that ‘ Dr. Bledsoe was 
allowed for years to indoctrinate the Church South, under its 
“ auspices ”, with Secessionism. This book [Dr. Myers’] essays 
to complete that work by fixing a deep, hostile sectionalism into 
its entire soul and body’. Now, this statement is utterly untrue, 
both as regards Dr. Bledsoe and Dr. Myers. 

Dr. Whedon has probably heard, that Dr. Bledsoe has written 
a work in favor of the right of secession; and has hence con- 
cluded, or imagined, that for years he has been harping on the 
same subject, under the ‘ auspices’ of the Church South, in the 
pages of THe SOUTHERN Review. But, if there is a just God 
in heaven, it is not safe for any man, much less for a Christian 
divine, to go on at this rate imagining what he pleases, and then 
asserting as facts what he is pleased to imagine. It would be 
far safer for him in the next world, if not in this, to pay some 
little attention to the facts of the case, and to the truth of his 
statements. ‘The truth is, Dr. Bledsoe has not said one word in 
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favor of the right of secession, as existing since the close of the 
war. So far from having indoctrinated ‘the Church South, 
under its “ auspices”, with secessionism’; he has used both his 
pen and his tongue to inculcate the ‘irenical’ doctrine, that the 
question of secession is forever laid at rest. But what is all this 
to Dr. Whedon, whose heart is ever seething with hate toward 
the South and all her champions? 

We did write a book with this title: ‘Is Davis a Traitor: or was 
Secession a Constitutional Right previous to the War of 1861?’ 
In the Preface of this work, we said : ‘It is not the design of this 
book to open the subject of secession. The subjugation of the 
Southern States, and their acceptance of the terms dictated by the 
North, may, if the reader please, be considered as having shifted 
the Federal Government from the basis of compact to that of 
conquest ; and thereby, [as we have since uniformly held and 
maintained, ] extinguished every claim to the right of secession for 
the future. Not one word in the following pages will at least be 
found to clash with this supposition or opinion’. 

No question of moral right can, it is true, be settled by the 
arbitrament of war ; but it is otherwise with questions of consti- 
tutional law. Half of the constitutional compacts in Chris- 
tendom, if not more, have been determined and established by 
conquest. The Northern theory of the Constitution of 1787, 
whether tenable or not on the arena of logic, has been definitively 
established by the war of 1861. The issue was then fought out ; 
the North conquered ; and we have since abandoned, in good 
faith and forever, the right of secession for the future. Hence, 
in our humble opinion, it becomes our legislators, and statesmen, 
and politicians, and people, to acquiesce in this decision of the 
war; and never more think, speak, or dream of the right of 
secession. - What more can we do? We have surrendered the 
great point in controversy; we have forsworn, for all future 
time, the right of secession ; and we now proclaim the Northern 
view of the Constitution as the established and true one for all 
law-abiding aud peace-loving citizens. Is not this enough? 
Must we admit, not only that we have been beaten in arms, but 
also in debate? We cannot admit this ; because, as yet, we have 
not been beaten in debate. No one has, in fact, even attempted 
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to answer our demonstration that, ‘ previous to the war of 1861’, 
secession was a constitutional right. Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania, and Staunton of Ohio, both read this little book, 
and both pronounced it unanswerable. An eminent lawyer and 
jurist of Boston, intending to answer it, procured a copy of us for 
that purpose. But his answer never appeared. Why? Be- 
cause, after reading the book, he also pronounced it unanswer- 
able. We learned this fact from Charles Francis Fisher of 
Philadelphia, whom we found reading the book under the advice 
of the aforesaid Boston jurist, and who had assured him that he 
would find it one of the most conclusive and unanswerable argu- 
ments he had ever read. Mr. Charles Francis Fisher did so find 
it ; as he assured us with his own lips. We might, if necessary, 
adduce other instances of Northern men, who, in spite of all their 
former prejudices and passions, read the same book with pre- 
cisely the same result. Nay, it is a well-known fact, that the 
Republican leaders of Washington City, concluded to enter a 
nolle prosequi in the case of Jefferson Davis ; because it would be 
impossible to convict him either of treason or rebellion. What a 
confession! Does this look like a triumph on the arena of de- 
bate? Even Thaddeus Stevens, the great leader of the Repub- 
lican party in Congress, after reading the book in question, ad- 
mitted that Jefferson Davis could not be convicted ; and advised, 
therefore, a skilful retreat under the cover of a magnanimous 
nolle prosequi. 

The object of our little book was a pious one. It was simply 
to do an act of justice to the dead. ‘The sole object of this 
work ’, as we say in the Preface, ‘is to discuss the right of seces- 
sion with reference to the past, in order to vindicate the character 
of the South for loyalty, and to wipé off the charges of treason 
and rebellion from the names and memories of Jefferson Davis, 
Stonewall Jackson, Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert E. Lee, and 
of all who fought or suffered in the great war of coercion’. With 
all of these men, except Stonewall Jackson,’ we had, for more 
than thirty years, been personally and intimately acquainted. 
We had, moreover, for the same period, been bound to them, one 
and all, by ties and associations as sacred, as endearing, and as 


Whom we had known only about twelve years. 
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disinterested, as for any men we have ever known. Hence we 
counted the cost neither in time, nor in money, nor in reputation, 
when we sat down to compose our defence of their ‘names and 
memories’. May we not, now, in their behalf, utter the pathetic 
plea for justice, ‘Strike, but hear’, which one of the great men 
of antiquity pleaded in his own behalf? 

The North has, indeed, already stricken, and trampled under 
foot with a fury which has seldom, if ever, been surpassed in the 
history of the world. All that we now ask is, Will she not hear? 
If not, then she may be just in her own eyes, but not in ours. 
For, without a hearing, no decision can be just, nor wear even 
the semblance of justice. 

To bring this question to a practical test, we have determined 
to send Dr. Whedon, by the next mail, a copy of our book,— 
‘Is Davis a Traitor, or was Secession a Constitutional Right 
previous to the War of 1861?’ If he will read this book, and 
refute its arguments, or procure them to be refuted by any 
other person, then, in the profoundest humiliation of our souls, 
will we kneel down before Almighty God, and implore him to 
forgive our awful crimes, and thank the universal North for not 
having hanged us as high as Haman. But if, instead of giving 
us a hearing, he shall continue to treat our defence with silent 
contempt, he must not expect to move us by hurling the thunders 
of his denunciation at our heads, There is no light, no logic, 
no convincing power in such thunders. Hence, if in the pride 
of power, he will not condescend to reason with us, or meet us in 
the field of fair, open, manly, honest debate ; then he must expect 
us to remain as deaf to his professions of charity, as he is to our 
plea for justice, or a fair hearing before judgment. 

We have, in this notice, dwelt chiefly on Dr. Whedon’s review 
of the work before us; because we intend to make that book 
itself the subject of an elaborate article in the next number of 
our REVIEW. 


4.—An APPEAL TO THE RECORDS: A VINDICATION OF THE METHODIST 
EpiscopaAL CHURCH, IN ITS POLICY AND PROCEEDINGS TOWARD THE 
Soutu. By Erasmus Q. Fuller, D. D. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876. Pp. 426. 


This book is a reply to the one, just noticed, from the pen of 
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Dr. Myers. It was issued simultaneously by the Methodist Book 
Concern in New York, and by the main branch of that Concern 
in the city of Cincinnati. The Introduction is from the pen of 
D. D. Whedon, D. D., and consists of his notice of the work of 
Dr. Myers, which notice originally appeared in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review. Dr. Whedon, having alleged that the volume 
of Dr. Myers ‘is accusatory from end to end’, concludes that it 
‘can be fully met only by an answer from our side equally ac- 
cusatory’. Accusatory this reply is indeed,—as fiercely, as bit- 
terly, and as contemptuously accusatory as it is possible to 
conceive in this era of ‘ fraternal greetings’. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that this book fell into our 
hands just at the very time—on the very day—that we listened 
to the eloquence of the ‘ Fraternal Messengers’ from the Metho- 
dist Church South to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church North. How striking the contrast between the two 
demonstrations! As we listened to the eloquence of the one, such 
visions of fraternity and Christian love floated before our imagi- 
nation, that we quite forgot the dark waters below; the very 
heavens and the earth seemed, indeed, to smile with joy on the 
jubilant occasion. In his eloquent ‘Introductory Address’, Dr. 
Newman said :—‘ After the storm of strife and passion through 
more than three decades, the bow of promised peace spans the 
heavens of our love. And to-day the angels sing: “ Behold how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.”’ 
This song of the angels, is fitly introduced by the glowing words 
of the orator as follows:—‘Is it too much to say that the chief 
interest and the highest pleasure connected with the reception of 
Fraternal Delegates by this General Conference, have their cul- 
mination in this hour? We hailed with unfeigned delight our 
brethren from beyond the seas. We reciprocated with sincerest 
joy the hearty congratulations from the Canadas. We responded 
joyfully to the kindly greetings of other Methodist bodies in the 
United States. Other representatives, yet to come, will be re- 
ceived with Christian cordiality. But the delegates of this body, 
[of the M. E. Church South,] our people of time-honored Balti- 
more, and more than two millions of Methodists North and South, 
have awaited with prayerful anticipations the coming of this day, 
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when words of love and peace will be spoken that will be borne in 
accents of gladness to the savannahs of the South, to the snow- 
capped hills of the North, and to the green prairies of the West’. 
The accents of gladness upon earth, in short, which called down 
the song of the angels in heaven. All hearts were, of course, 
melted into one, and the vast assembly attuned, most admirably, 
to respond to the ‘ words of love and peace’ from the lips of Dr. 
Duncan. The address of Dr. Duncan, which was conceived and 
delivered in his most happy style, was frequently interrupted 
with great and enthusiastic applause. How fair, how promising, 
how beautiful everything looked above the face of the waters ! 
But, alas! how changed the scene, when we looked into the 
waters themselves! The ‘bow of promised peace’ had vanished, 
and the angry currents were at strife. Instead of ‘the song of 
the angels: “Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity”,’ we heard the same old 
angry growl of Dr. Whedon, as a fit prelude to the bitter accusa- 
tions of Dr. Fuller. The winds were all one way, and the 
currents all the other way; the first bearing in their bosom the 
‘accents of gladness to the savannahs of the South, to the snow- 
capped hills of the North, and to the green prairies of the 
West’; the last laden with the hoarse murmurs of the sullen 
waters, and with an ominous roar, very like that which preceded 
the great flood of 1861. Ina word, the beauty of the speeches 
is one thing, and the battle of the books is altogether another. 
Which shall we follow? Which shall we trust as the true 
exponent of the public opinion of the Methodist Church North? 
We confess that our poor, simple minds are sadly perplexed. 
The two demonstrations do not agree; in fact, they lead to 
diametrically opposite conclusions. We could have wished, 
therefore, at least for ourselves, that both of these demonstra- 
tions had been spared the public, until the great fundamental 
question of justice, upon which all depends, could have been 
tried and, if possible, quietly adjusted between the two Churches. 
That portion of Dr. Duncan’s address, which called forth the 
greatest applause, is the following statement: ‘These two churches 
have been for thirty years past regarded as respectively repre- 
senting two different political sections of this country. But the 
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wall of separation between these two sections has been broken 
down forever’. But the good taste of the ‘tremendous applause’ 
which followed this statement, seems to be a little questionable; 
inasmuch as it was evidently bestowed, not so much on the 
eloquence of Dr. Duncan, as on ‘the ‘glorious history’ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in its connection with the downfall 
of the institution of slavery. But that wall of separation between 
the two Churches was, perhaps, not the most serious of all the 
obstacles to their organic reunion. One ground of separation 
still remains, which, in the following words, is signalized by Dr. 
Fuller :—‘ Nor is it proposed here to answer Dr. Rivers. In the 
light of the divine denunciations against the sin of oppression; 
the fugitive slave law of Exodus xxi. 16: “ He that stealeth a 
man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death”; the emancipation proclamation of 
Leviticus xxv. 10: “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, 
unto all the inhabitants thereof”; the Golden Rule, the whole 
tenor of Scripture, and the history of the past fifteen years — 
the Report, the Address, and the Philosophy look like such 
perversions of the word of God, as are akin to blasphemy, and 
one turns from them in abhorrence. But neither fraternity among 
the Churches, nor reconstruction of the States, will be complete 
till the lessons of freedom and the value of liberty are learned at 
the South. When Wesley said that “American slavery is the 
vilest that ever saw the sun”, he uttered a truth which his sons 
in the South have yet to apprehend. Here is the greatest barrier 
_ to fraternal friendship between the “two Methodisms”.’ 

Now, it is no part of our purpose, in this place, to expose the 
gross ignorance of Scripture, which is displayed in the above 
passage. All this was done by us before the war, in a work 
entitled Liberty and Slavery, in which each and every one of its 
outrageous perversions of Scripture is exposed. Nor is it our in- 
tention to notice the alleged crime ‘akin to blasphemy’, from 
which the abolition blood of Dr. Fuller, still boiling with the 
rage of infuriated ignorance and malice, turns away ‘in abhor- 
rence’. We shall just let him rage on, and boil till the day of 
judgment, unless something should happen in the meantime to 
mitigate his fury, and restore him to the use of his rational fac- 
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ulties. We shall simply offer a few reflections on the language, 
whose words we have italicized, but whose coarse, vulgar, and 
insolent assumption of superiority we shall not attempt to 
describe. It would beggar our powers of expression to do it 
justice. 

Dr. Fuller assures us, that until his ‘lessons of freedom’, or 
liberty, be ‘ learned at the South’, we need not hope for anything 
like a complete fraternity between the two Churches. “If so, then 
no such fraternity will ever be seen in our day and generation ; 
for we have, in fact, so completely learned the stupidity and 
folly of such ‘lessons of freedom’, that it will be utterly impos- 
sible for us to embrace them. We could as easily swallow a 
porcupine with all the quills wrong end foremost. 

We agree with him in this, however, that the very different 
views of liberty entertained by the two Churches, constitute an 
insuperable barrier to their organic union. For in the Northern 
mind, especially among the Republicans, liberty means neither 
more nor less than equality. ‘The French’, said Napoleon L., ‘love 
equality ; they care little for liberty’. This is still more em- 
phatically true of the North, especially of the Republicans of the 
North, than of the French. With them, equality is everything, 
and liberty nothing. The dazzling idea of equality, indeed, so 
possesses and inflames their imagination, that they have not 
even so much as a glimpse of the divine beauty of freedom. 
Thus, said the late Chief Justice of the United States, the prin- 
ciple of ‘ equality’ is ‘the element and guarantee of liberty’. 
Again, ‘for one, I desire to see that principle — equality — ap- 
plied to every subject of legislation, no matter, what that subject be’, 

As often as we have read these words, have we exclaimed, 
Alas! how completely have all ‘the lessons of freedom’ to be 
learned from Aristotle, and Montesquieu, and Burke, and all the 
great teachers of political wisdom, been lost out of the heads of 
all the great leaders of this devoted nation! The greatest of 
political historians and philosophers has said :—‘ The origin of 
all sedition lies in false views of equality. Persons are apt to 
think that because they are equal in one point, they are equal in 
all. And hence they desire complete equality’. [Aristotle’s 
Politics, book v. chap. i.] Thus, according to ‘ the arch philo- 
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sopher’, as Aristotle is called by ‘the judicious Hooker’, this 
‘desire of complete equality’ in all things, this striving after the 
unattainable boon of perfect equality, is the great cause of all 
sedition. More pregnant words were never uttered; and yet 
this great and imperishable truth, which all history, both ancient 
and modern, has so fully illustrated and confirmed, the Wesleyan 
preachers of politics ‘in the [ North] have yet to apprehend’. 
This desire of equality has, in all ages, and especially in 
modern times, assumed the form of an intense and burning 
hatred of inequality. M. de Tocqueville, in the greatest work 
of his life—Zhe Old Régime and the Revolution— has said; 
‘The careful student of France during the eighteenth century 
must have noticed in the preceding pages the birth and develop- 
ment of two leading passions, which were not coeval, and not 
always similar in their tendencies. One—the deepest and 
most solidly rooted—was a violent, unquenchable hatred of in- 
equality. .... The other—of more recent date, and less solidly 
rooted—prompted them to seek to be FREE as well as EQUAL’. 
Indeed, it was only after the French nation had learned, in 
the rough school of revolution, that equality is not freedom, that 
she began to sigh for liberty. It was after her desire of equality, 
and her ‘violent, unquenchable hatred of inequality’, had 
plunged her into the depths of anarchy, misery, ruin, desolation, 
and blood, that she began to think of the difference between equality 
and freedom, and to appreciate ‘the value of liberty’. ‘At the 
opening of the Revolution’, as M. de Tocqueville has said, ‘ the 
French were proud enough of their cause and of themselves to 
believe THAT THEY COULD ENJOY EQUALITY AND FREEDOM 
TOGETHER’. Even as the political preachers of the North, with 
Dr. Whedon at their head, are now so ‘ religiously proud over 
their past’, that they believe that their contest for equality has 
secured the inestimable boon of freedom. But the end of the 
grand experiment is not yet. And when the end shall come to 
them, as it has come to us, they will have tv unlearn their 
‘lessons of freedom’, which they are now so anxious to impress 
upon our minds, and to make them the terms of communion or 
‘fraternal friendship’, with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
They will have to learn, that the safest course for political 
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preachers, is to adhere to the old-fashioned lessons of the Bible, 
and to eschew, as they would the plague of plagues, the raving 
madness and the wild rhapsodies of the French infidel philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century. 

This ‘ desire of a complete equality ’, or rather this deep-seated 
and ‘ unquenchable hatred of inequality’, has already caused one 
sedition among us, one bloody revolution, such as the world has 
seldom, or never, witnessed elsewhere. If the Bible denies, 
either directly or indirectly, that all races and all men are equal, 
then it isno Bible for us. Such was the persistent, the clamorous, 
and seditious teaching of all the very pious Beechers of the land, 
till it was drenched in seas of blood. And we now hear the 
ominous cry, as from the very depths of hell, and sounding 
through all the regions of the North, if the Bible teaches the 
inequality of the sexes, or enjoins ‘ the subjection of wives to 
their husbands’, then it is no Bible for us. For this bondage, 
this servitude, this slavery of woman, is a‘lie of the devil, and no 
voice of God. 

Urged on by ‘the hatred of inequality’, which is one of the 
strongest of all the malignant passions known to the human 
breast, this madness is spreading ; and bids as fair now to over- 
run the North, as did the fanaticism of the abolitionist movement 
forty years ago. Even John Stuart Mill, ‘the great king of 
thinkers’, as he is called by the radicals of England, put himself 
at the head of this movement, and rode into Parliament on the 
double hobby of an ‘unquenchable hatred of the inequality’ of 
the races and of the inequality of women. Who knows, then, 
how long ere this new fanaticism may sweep everything before 
it in this country, as it did in the Roman Empire, and produce 
the same disastrous effects here as it did there. 

Most people imagine, that the woman’s rights movement, 
which is now making so much noise at the North, is a ‘new 
thing under the sun’. But this is a great mistake. For, as we 
have shown in the pages of this Review for Oct , 1871, the 
same movement was inaugurated long ago; and that, too, on a 
scale no less grand, on a theatre no less magnificent, than that of 
the Roman Empire itself. The strong-minded women and the 
weak-minded men clamored for the rights of women then, just 
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as they do now, and on precisely the same principles. They 
clamored for ‘the complete equality’ of woman, in all respects, 
as far as possible by law. And the ery, despised at first, finally 
swept away all opposition, and stood forth triumphant on the 
arena of the Empire. The wise, but few and feeble, could only 
fold their arms, and watch the progress of the wonderful revolu- 
tion as it rolled onward to the most complete and triumphant 
success. 

But now mark the results of this grand experiment on the 
peace and happiness of mankind. These, as we have already 
shown in the article above referred to, are ably and eloquently 
described by Mr. Lecky; in his History of European Morals, 
and by Professor Seeley in his Roman Imperialism. 

These results consist of four steps, or stages, which directly 
lead to the downfall and ruin of the Roman Empire. First, 
the institution of the family is revolutionized, and placed on a 
new basis. Instead of being organized, as it was by Christ, on 
‘the principle of autocracy ’, and clothed with the sanction of re- 
ligion, it was transformed into a mere ‘civil contract for the 
mutual happiness of co-equal partners’. So says Mr. Lecky. 
Thus, instead of being a social unit with one head, it became a 
two-headed, self-fighting monster. As the wife was no more re- 
quired to be subject to the husband, than the husband was to the 
wife, so there was perpetual strife and turmoil in the domestic 
camp. Hence the institution of marriage, which had been based 
on a ‘civil contract for the mutual convenience of the co-equal 
partners’, became one of the most inconvenient things under the 
sun. 

Consequently, in the second place, divorces became the order 
of the day, and the disorder of the Empire. As marriage was 
no longer a religious rite, but merely a civil contract for ‘ mutual 
happiness’; so, as Mr. Lecky says, ‘either party might dissolve 
it at will, and the dissolution gave both parties the right to re- 
marry’. O, how glorious! how free! how very convenient! 
Not a community of wives as at Oneida, in the great Empire 
State of New York, nor a plurality of wives as at Utah, but 
only a rapid succession of wives such as is now beginning to 
make its appearance in this country at large. 
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Mr. Lecky’s amazing list of divorces, [see Review for Oct. 
1871,] begins with Cicero, the great orator, who repudiated his wife 
Terentia, ‘because he wanted a new dowry’! and ends with the 
statement of St. Jerome, that ‘there existed at Rome a woman 
who was married to her twenty-third husband, she herself being 
his twenty-first wife ’. 

Thirdly, the institution of marriage, which had become so very 
free and easy, sank into utter contempt. The women of Rome 
became, under the new régime, so intolerably disagreeable that 
the men would not marry them. The men no doubt became as 
disagreeable as the women ; but then the men were more selfish 
and less self-sacrificing than the women. Hence nothing could 
induce them to marry. As both Mr. Lecky and Professor Seeley 
have shown, no edicts of emperors, no promises, no threats, no 
privileges, no honors, could overcome the repugnance of the men 
to the state of matrimony ; which had been so often tried and 
found wanting. Thus did the time-honored institution of 
marriage which, when wisely regulated, had so largely contri- 
buted to the greatness, prosperity, and glory of the Republic, fall 
into utter contempt and desuetude. 

Fourthly, and finally, after marriage had fallen into universal 
contempt and disuse, the Empire perished for the want of men. 
‘Whatever the remote or ultimate cause may have been’, says 
Professor Seeley, ‘the immediate cause to which the fall of the 
Empire can be traced is a physical, not a moral decay. In valor, 
discipline, and science, the Roman armies remained what they 
had always been, and the present emperors of Illyricum were 
worthy successors of Cincinnatus and Caius Marius. But the 
problem was, how to replenish the armies. Men were wanted ; 
the Empire perished for want of men’. The same conclusion is 
reached by Mr. Lecky. The marriage relation had become so 
‘intolerably disagreeable’, that the men shunned it more than 
the plague; and, consequently, ‘the Empire perished for the 
want of men’. 

Such was the result of the grand experiment. The women of 
Rome acquired all the rights for which they had clamored. The 
law of the land, in contravention of the laws of nature and of 
God, applied to the sexes, ‘the principle of equality’, which 
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Chief Justice Chase desired to see ‘applied to every subject’ 
under the sun, ‘no matter what that subject might be’. But the 
consequence was, that woman, with all her short-lived independ- 
ence, equality, and glory, soon sank beneath the ruins of the 
Empire. She plucked the forbidden fruit; and it proved fatal 
to the glory for which God had intended her. Let her, then, 
learn from history as well as from the Bible, that ‘the head of 
the woman is the man’; again, ‘the husband is the head of the 
wife’; and, finally, ‘let the wives be subject to their own husbands 
in everything’, 

The hatred of inequality began its career in heaven, when 
Lucifer raised the standard of revolt, and fell like fire from his 
high estate into the Pit below. It began its career on earth, when 
the first happy pair, wishing to become as gods, plucked the for- 
. bidden fruit, and brought Death into the world. And from that 
day to this, the hatred of inequality, which is so much more 
solidly rooted, malignant, and unquenchable in all the fallen de- 
scendants of Eve than it was in herself, has been the chief. in- 
strument of Satan in seducing mankind from their allegiance to 
God, and bringing them under the standard of his rebellion, 
which waves over the dark empire of sin, and death, and hell. 
We cannot, therefore, but pity the condition of the Church, which 
has not unlearned the Devil’s first and great ‘lesson of freedom’, 
that ‘ equality is liberty’. We can not only pity them, but we 
can also, from the very bottom of our hearts, pray for them, that 
they may unlearn this ‘lesson of freedom’ as soon as possible, 
and thereby escape the awful calamities it otherwise inevitably 
has in store for them. But until it be unlearned, we desire to 
see our Church, and our people, stand as far aloof as may be 
from their teaching and influence. We would not say with Dr. 
Fuller, that this difference of opinion respecting ‘ the lessons of 
freedom ’, is ‘ the greatest barrier to fraternal friendship between 
the “ two Methodisms ”;’ but we do say that, as long as it lasts, 
it should be an insuperable barrier to an organic union between 
them. For we do, indeed, desire to keep our women and 
children as far away as possible from the grand delusion of the 
devil, which holds out to them the fair promise of equality ouly 
to rob them of liberty, and offers them dominion only to bind 
them in the fetters of despotism. 
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This is not all. The hatred of inequality, which is so easily 
‘get on fire of hell’, and which so fearfully ‘sets on fire the 
course of nature’, is not to be satiated either with the number or 
the magnitude of its meals. Even after it had gulped down and 
devoured the South, it still went about like a roaring lion. And 
even if it should ruin this country, as it did the Roman Empire, 
by waging war against the inequalities of woman’s condition as 
so many odious and despicable oppressions — as ‘the bondage 
and slavery’ of the sex — it would be as little satisfied as ever. 
The more it ruins, the more it rages. Why, in fact, it is the 
business, it is the fun, of such a demon to subvert the order of 
nature, to trample under foot the word of God ; in one word, ‘to 
uproar the universal peace, and pour the sweet milk of concord 
into hell’. 

But, as we have just said, this is not all. There are other 
inequalities on which his eye is already fixed; and which his 
cupidity, as well as his malice, has marked for destruction. We 
mean—but we shudder as we utter the words—we mean the in- 
equalities of the social state in wealth, in property, in all the 
good things of this life. ‘The Code de lt Nature, which played so 
terrible a part in France during the Revolution, was enacted and 
decreed by this demon of discord, by this deeply-seated and inex- 
tinguishable ‘hatred of inequality’. As all men are equal by 
nature, so all men shall be equal in all things, not only in rights, 
bat also in possessions, is the decree of this terrible Code de la 
Nature. The first article of this Code declares, that ‘ Property 
is detestable, and any one who attempts to re-establish it shall be 
imprisoned for life,as a dangerous madman and an enemy of 
humanity ’ [Old Régime, p. 199]. 

Thus did the demon of Communism come forth as the friend 
of ‘humanity’, and, under the fair guise of equality, offer 
freedom to all the poor and oppressed of the earth. In the 
second article of the Code, it is declared, that there shall be no 
rich and no poor ; that all shall be absolutely equal in possessions, 
as well as in rights. Or, in its own words, that ‘ every citizen shall 
be kept, and maintained, and supplied with work at the public 
expense. All produce shall be gathered into public garners, to 
be distributed to citizens for their subsistence. All cities shall 
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be built on the same plan; all private residences shall be alike, 
All children shall be taken from their families at five years of 
age, and educated together on a uniform plan’. Now, in this 
Code de la Nature, we only have Mr. Chase’s beau ideal of legis- 
lation reduced to practice. For it is simply ‘the principle of 
equality applied to every subject’. And yet, for his profound 
wisdom as a legislator and a statesman, Mr. Chase was rewarded 
with the position of Chief Justice of the United States. 

Now, must we go to such a man, or to his devout followers 
and admirers among the Methodist preachers of the North, to 
learn ‘ the lessons of freedom and the value of liberty’? Why, 
indeed, we studied those very lessons, long ago, in the Code de 
la Nature, and we discovered that they amounted to just exactly 
this, that ‘the principle of equality is to be applied to every 
subject ’, and that not a vestige of freedom or liberty is to be left 
among men! An iron despotism, with the one ‘principle of 
equality’, is to beat down, trample under foot, and extinguish 
the last particle of freedom uponearth! Those lessons have led, 
and will ever lead, to ‘socialism ’, or ‘communism’; from which 
we most devoutly pray that our children and our Church may be 
forever delivered. 

‘This book’ [the Code de la Nature], says De Tocqueville, 
‘reads as if it had been written yesterday. It is a hundred 
years old: it appeared in 1755 [and yet it reads as if it had been 
in 1855!]. So true is it that centralization and socialism are 
natives of the same soil: one is the -wild herb, the other the 
garden-plant’. We have already planted ‘the wild herb’,— 
‘centralization’. How long before we shall cultivate ‘the 
garden-plant ’,—‘ socialism’, or ‘communism’, God only knows. 

But the danger which now comes home most directly to the 
business and bosoms of men, is the spirit of the awful cry, 
‘Down with all inequalities in property. There shall be no rich, 
and no poor. As all are equal by nature, so shall all be equal in 
possessions’. We have heard this cry in this country as well as 
in France; and we have seen, too, the gathering hosts, with 
‘affections dark as Erebus’, bearing aloft on a thousand banners 
the terrible motto, ‘ Down with all Inequality in Property ’. 
But we do not intend to join these hosts. We have not 
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learned our ‘lessons of freedom’ from the Code de la Nature, 
nor from the demagogues of the North, whether politicians or 
preachers. We have not learned them from the Chases, nor the 
Sewards, nor the Sumners, nor the Whedons, nor the Fullers of 
the North. On the contrary, we have been sitting, all our lives, 
at the feet of the great masters of political wisdom, patiently 
engaged in the study of the ‘ lessons of freedom’ as made known 
by history, philosophy, and the Bible. We cannot repeat the 
Code de la Nature. We cannot listen to the wild, raving non- 
sense of a Chase, much less to the servile echoes of a Fuller. 
We have read; we have reflected; and we have dared to form 
opinions for ourselves. And we cannot change these opinions, 
these carefully formed and profound convictions of our soul, in 
order to secure the favor of man, or to gain admission to ‘the 
fraternal friendship’ of any Church upon earth. Nay, we would 
not change them, if we could, for a dozen little frost-bitten 
worlds like this ; for— 


‘He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside’. 


Dr. Fuller assures us, that until we learn his ‘lessons of 
freedom ’, we cannot be admitted to ‘the fraternal friendship’ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Very well, if it be so, then so 
let it be. But the Methodist Episcopal Church will not, it is to be 
hoped, endorse this most unchristian demand of his book. That 
book has, it is true, been put forth, at the same time, by both of 
the great publishing houses of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and endorsed by the editor of its Quarterly Review. But, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, that Church will deeply regret the 
publication of Dr. Fuller’s book, and utterly repudiate the spirit 
in which it is written. If not, then all we have to say is, that 
we do most profoundly thank Almighty God that there are ‘ two 
Methodisms’ in America. 

So much for one of the features of the book under consid- 
eration. Its great issues yet remain to be discussed. The great 
issues, namely, which relate to the disruption of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1844, and to the subsequent history of the 
two Churches. We shall enter on the discussion of these issues 
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in the October number of this REviEw, humbly and devoutly 
praying that He who is ‘ the head over all things to his Church ’, 
may so direct, guide, and inspire our labors, that they may prove 
beneficial to both Communions. 


5.—Latin Serres. By B. L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D. (Gottingen), LL. D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. New York: Uni- 
versity Publishing Co. 1875. 

The four books included in the above series, to wit, Primer, 
Grammar, Reader, and Exercise Book, are the actual productions 
of the brilliant scholar whose name is attached to them; and not 
the mere compilations of some less known author, to which 
he has lent the weight and sanction of his high name. The 
first edition of the grammar appeared in 1867; the second, and 
revised, edition in 1872. In the preface to the latter, the author 
states that he has made no essential changes in the inflections 
since the first edition, but like Lattman and Miiller, from whose 
grammar this part of the work was adapted, has contented him- 
self with presenting simply the results, and not the processes of 
comparative grammar. ‘In the syntax, however, which was 
originally based on Kritz, and largely indebted for its practical 
features to Lattman and Miller, the variations in detail are so 
numerous, that this part of the book may be considered a new 
work’. In reviewing, then, the syntax, upon which the author 
must rest his claim for success, in bringing before the public 
another Latin grammar, the limits of this article will not allow 
us to compare its relative merits with those of other and 
successful works of the kind, but merely to call the attention of 
teachers and others who are interested in the choice of a text- 
book to some of its prominent features. These are the philo- 
sophical arrangement and treatment of the Syntax of the Sentence, 
which he has subdivided into the Syntax of the Simple Sentence, 
the Simple Sentence Expanded, the Incomplete Sentence, and 
the Compound Sentence ; the clear and logical statement of the 
various rules; and finally, the admirable classifications and para- 
digms of constructions, which are found in no other grammar, so 
far as we know, so concisely and simply stated, and which in 
many cases have been neglected altogether, by most of those in 
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common use in this country. Notice e.g. the Table of Tem- 
poral Relations (§217), Table of Permutations (§244), Sequence 
of Tenses in Sentences of Design (§512), and after an Infinitive 
or Participle (§518), Representation of the Subjunctive in the 
Future and Future Perfect Tense (§514), Tenses of Infinitive 
after Verba sentiendi et declarandi (§527), Table of Conditional 
Sentences in Oratio obliqua (§659), and in the treatment gener- 
ally of that bugbear of the youthful scholar. In the translation 
of examples, one is glad to miss the hackneyed expressions so 
familiar to one from the works of Arnold, Anthon, and others of 
more recent date. Those of Prof. G. are singularly fresh, 
elegant, and idiomatic, and furnish the best models for trans- 
lation in the class-room. 

Although the book makes no pretensions to being, as it is not, 
a complete grammar of the Latin language, the student, who has 
fully mastered its inflections and syntax, will find upon pro- 
ceeding to the study of the more advanced works of Zumpt, 
Madwig, Roby, and others, that éverything has been thoroughly 
treated, or suggested, in it, and that he has little more to learn 
from them, save minor details. The Exercise Book is divided 
into four courses, which are well graded, and is provided with 
a vocabulary. This might be more complete, and doubtless in a 
subsequent edition will be made so. We think it would be an 
improvement, if many of the words inserted in brackets in the 
body of the exercise were inserted in it instead. The exercises 
form an excellent preparation for higher composition, are pro- 
vided with references to four other grammars besides the author’s 
own, and are moreover so arranged that those who prefer to do 
so, can take them up in the order which commends itself most to 
their individual judgment. 

Fables after A&sop and the heroic age, anecdotes, extracts from 
the De Gestis Alexander of Curtius, and the fifth book of Ceesar’s 
Gallic War, go to make up the body of the Latin Reader. The 
selections are excellent, and are accompanied throughout by 
references to the Grammar, and are followed by notes to the 
De Gestis and De Bello Gallico, and a copious vocabulary, to all 
of which must be added a map of Northern Gaul. ‘ Maximum 

‘of forms, minimum of syntax, early contact with the language 
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in mass’, are the principles which have guided the author in 
the construction of the Primer, the last of the series in order of 
time, a work much needed and most skilfully executed. The 
declensions are distinguished by the stem marks, the conjuga- 
tions divided into vowel and consonant conjugations. The 
beginner is thus made acquainted, from his first intercourse with 
the language, with the scientific distinctions. The exercises are 
founded upon fables and stories given in the book, and these 
are provided with suitable notes, and complete Latin-English 
and English-Latin vocabularies. 

We most cordially commend the works of this series to all 
teachers; they will find in them just what is needed at the 
present day, the results, but not the processes of comparative 
grammar, in the order and form suited to the instruction of 
beginners. 


6.—THE ROMANCE OF THE ASSOCIATION: OR, ONE LAST GLIMPSE OF CHAR- 
LOTTE TEMPLE AND ExizA WHarTON. A Curiosity oF LITERATURE 
AND Lire. By Mrs. Dall. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson & Son. 
1875. Supptement 1875. 

Some incidents in the curious thread of story running through 
these we will give as it stands in the narrative, accepting them on 
the authority of its author. Since its publication, the facts and 
dates here given concerning the Stanley family have been critically 
examined, and some of them gravely questioned. The main 
incidents, however, those which refer to the stories of the two 
beautiful and unfortunate women whose names appear in the 
title-page, we believe to be authentic. 

It is not a little remarkable that in this slight record is to be 
found the historical basis upon which the two preéminently 
popular novels of the new Republic were founded — Charlotte 
Temple and The Coquette. The reputation of the former seems 
to have spread itself over the whole country, while the latter 
enjoyed a more local popularity. 

More than a century ago, the sorrowful life was begun and 
ended which found its record in the pages of Charlotte Temple. 
The heroine of this sad story, now known rather by its title than 
by its incidents, was in reality Charlotte Stanley, granddaughter by 
a disinherited son of the Earl of Derby. The interest which * 
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attached itself to the book on its first appearance was, no doubt, 
mainly due to the known authenticity of its facts. It is only one 
more variation rung on the world-old tragedy of sin, shame, heart- 
break, and death. A beautiful, winning child, brought up in 
the sheltered quiet and ignorance of an English parsonage, is 
deceived, deluded, and abandoned by an officer in the British 
navy, whose real name and title is Colonel John Montressor. 
Brought away from home and country by her cruel-hearted 
lover, and abandoned in New York City, she quietly accepted 
the awful consequences of her sin; ‘she patiently drank the 
bitter cup she had filled for herself’, and there lay down to die. 
She seems not to have been quite alone in her last hour, for Mrs. 
Dall says ‘the loving hand of an American woman of unques- 
tioned rank and purity laid her in the grave at the early age of 
nineteen ’. 

Just in the rush and roar of Broadway, where the living tide 
of Wall Street pours into the thoroughfare, stands old Trinity, in 
the solemn beauty of its churchly quiet. Around it are clustered 
the graves of generations long forgotten, and still unheeded by 
the surging tide of busy human life. Here, close to the sidewalk, 
is a simple brown-stone slab bearing the inscription CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE, a name by which she is better known than by her own 
of Charlotte Stanley. But the romance of the story does not 
end with the death of the unfortunate girl. The child she left 
behind her was adopted by Colonel Grice Blakeney, of the 
Fourteenth Dragoons, and received .the name of her adopted 
father. Colonel Montressor had long before married, and for 
reasons connected with her property had taken his wife’s name. 
His oldest son saw and loved Lucy Blakene , « ho seems to have 
inherited the beauty and grace of her unforvunate mother, and 
they became engaged. Colonel Montressor being very ill at the 
time, was impatient to see the face of the young girl who was soon 
to become his daughter. In order to gratify this natural desire, 
the young man, who possessed no likeness of Lucy, brought to his 
father’s bedside a miniature of her mother, whom she greatly 
resembled. This likeness, taken for Colonel Montressor himself 
years before, was the picture which the young lover held before 
his father’s conscience-stricken eyes. Filled with horror and 
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remorse, the father unveiled to his son his own sin, cruelty, and 
base cowardice, and in the same moment struck the death-blow 
to his son’s hopes. The lover soon recovered from the shock, 
and after a time married ; but Lucy devoted the remainder of her 
life to works of mercy, and never married. In 1810 she came 
to this country, and caused a heavy silver plate, bearing the 
quarterings of the house of Derby, and the date of her mother’s 
birth and death, to be inserted into the brown slab. This did 
not, however, long escape the greed of the street-thieves. 

Our second heroine, Elizabeth Whitman (the Eliza Wharton 
of the novel), was also a member of the Stanley family. Her 
mother was a near cousin of Charlotte Stanley herself, and is 
said to have bequeathed to her daughter the grace and beauty 
characteristic of her race. When The Coquette, which professes 
to be a true story of the beautiful Connecticut girl, was published 
in the year 1800, so great was the demand for it, that in one 
week after its issue, not a single copy was to be obtained of the 
publishers. The story of her life of varied experience, her 
clandestine marriage, and lonely death at the age of thirty-six, 
and of ‘that brave heart which through despair and death, kept 
faith’ with her faithless lover and husband, there is not room to 
tell here. The story which we have to tell is of the last of this 
ancient line. It is not often that one has the pleasure of being 
present at the denouement of a romance; but such was our fortune 
during the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in August, 1874. 

Elizabeth Whitman died, leaving an only brother, much 
younger than herself. In 1800 he married, and in the following 
year his wife died, leaving an infant, who was at once taken to 
the heart and home of a dear friend of his unfortunate aunt, 
who had just lost her only child. Here the boy grew up, closely 
associated with the children afterwards born to his adopted 
mother. The affection between himself and the eldest daughter of 
the family was peculiarly strong and tender; though, as is so 
commonly the case, after they grew up they drifted apart, and 
saw little or nothing of each other. Upon the girl fell the whole 
burden of family cares; her father became totally disabled; her 
brothers, whom she cared for and educated, all died before attain- 
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ing manhood. . By her own efforts the girl struggled on, and 
upheld the heavy burden that had dropped upon her. She 
finally opened a well-known academy in Alabama, and soon 
after she married and went to Texas to live. Her life was 
crowded with the strangest adventures. Twice she was ship- 
wrecked, once with an infant of five months old in her arms; 
she was rescued by a British brig, and landed upon the island 
of Galveston. Her rescue was effected just one week after every 
roof in the town had been laid flat by a hurricane; but friends 
were not wanting in her necessity ; she was tenderly cared for by 
a party of pirates, who had received pardon from the Government 
for aid rendered General Jackson at New Orleans. 

A little money in the belt about her husband’s waist was all 
that was saved from the shipwreck. By the aid of this, the 
young couple settled at Bastrop, Texas, where they lived happily 
and prosperously six months before the Camanches broke in upon 
them. ‘Three years of starvation and terror followed, during 
which she spent days and nights watching by the dead and dying 
victims to Indian ferocity. At last the situation grew so un- 
endurable that any danger seemed preferable, and they stole 
away to Galveston, whence they escaped, and she returned to 
Hartford for rest and recuperation. 

Disappointed in his more ambitious hopes of success at the 
bar, her husband returned to Alabama, and there laid the foun- 
dation of a seminary which for twenty-five years held an honor- 
able position in the State. At the close of the war, when more 
than sixty years old, our heroine went to New Orleans to receive 
the last breath of her dying daughter. While there, she chanced 
to see a copy of The Coquette, printed in 1855. In the preface 
was recorded the death of her foster-brother, William Whitman. 
The boy had never married. When the parsonage of his grand- 
father, Elnathan Whitman, was-burned down in 1831, a rare col- 
lection of MSS was destroyed, and the young man went out from 
his home carrying only an exquisite miniature of his Aunt Eliza- 
beth, a ring of amethyst set in diamonds belonging to her, and the 
remains of the old Stanley silver bearing the Derby crest, brought 
over by Thomas Stanley in 1634. 

During Sherman’s raid, the town where his foster-sister was 
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living was twice ravaged, and the rumor of her death reached 
him. Each believing the other dead, they went on their several 
ways, without inquiry, after the close of the civil war in 18665. 
During the summer of 1874, at the meeting of the Association 
at Hartford, a tall, fine-looking, gray-haired man, a member of 
the Association, had been noticed by many of those present. 
We had all gone one day on a charming excursion to the Port- 
land quarries, to see with our own eyes the wonderful ‘bird 
tracks of the Connecticut’. Dana, Hitchcock, and the rest of the 
geologists were there, and the day could scarcely have been 
brighter or fairer. It was necessary to cross the river in order 
to return, and by some mistake we crossed and went to the depot 
almost an hour too soon. In the rush and crowd of the platform, 
two elderly ladies might have been seen, wearily seeking a seat 
which could not be found. After getting on the train, we found 
ourselves no better off. Our two lady friends, in delicate and 
feeble health, succumbed in the struggle for admission into the 
cars and for the possession of seats. Just then a strong voice, 
seconded by a strong arm, held back the crowd, and rescued the 
two ladies from their embarrassment and seated them quietly in 
their places. The delay in the train and its overcrowded con- 
dition soon explained itself; other people besides ourselves had ‘ 
been out excursioning. Every car was filled with crowds of 
working men and women. To use Mrs. Dall’s words, ‘ Into the 
cracks of its huddled hundreds, the already molten metal of our 
party was to be poured’. The crowd was something more than 
one is likely to see in a life-time of travelling in a railway-car. 
To the astonishment of all present, as we were rushing toward 
Hartford, a sudden ‘ Hip, hip, hurrah!’ rose up, which drowned 
the rattle of the wheels and the rush of the train. To the 
often repeated question, ‘ What does it mean?’ the answer at last 
came. The tall, gray-haired man was William Whitman; the 
delicate old lady whom he had helped, his foster-sister and 
beloved friend Harriet, and the recognition had come. He was 
rich and she poor, but both were alike alone and friendless. 
When she heard his name given loudly and clearly, William 
Whitman, in a moment the scales fell from her eyes, and her 
long-lost brother was recognized. The question, ‘ William 
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Whitman! and do you know who I am?’ was answered by the 
sudden clasp of his arms about her. Perhaps it seems a little 
thing in the telling, but the whole vast multitude crowded 
together in the train were moved with one impulse to rejoice 
with those who were so truly rejoicing, 

Suddenly, with one of those inexplicable intuitions which 
come to us all at times, Mrs. Dall, who had been searching up 
the records of the Stanley famity, turned to the newly found 
foster-brother, and said, without even knowing what forced the 
words from her, ‘Do you know anything of Elizabeth Whit- 
man?’ ‘ Yes’, he said, ‘she was my own aunt’. ‘Then’, 
was the answer, ‘I have something which ought to belong te 
you’. Together they went over the century-old letters and 
scraps of biography which Mrs. Dall had collected, to clear the 
fame of the lovely and loving woman, who had been so traduced 
in the novel which professes to be a history of her life. 

The story of the new-found friends seemed happily concluded, 
for there appeared to be but one thought in the foster-brother’s 
mind,—to take to his own home the feeble woman of over 
seventy, and care for her as long as she should live, while she 
should make less solitary his declining years by her sisterly 
affection and cares; but the end was very different from what 
these incidents promised. The foster-brother and sister were 
separated, nominally for a few days ; then followed a long silence, 
broken by the announcement of William Whitman’s unex- 
pected death on July 30th, 1875. What property he left went 
to men with millions already, and who were only half his kin ; 
and the new-found sister was left desolate, alone and unprovided 
for in her old age. Poetic justice does not often find place in 
real life; it is a blessed thing that we may implicitly believe 
that something infinitely higher than poetic justice—Divine 
love—will make all these sorrowful wrongs right, somewhere 
and somehow beyond our ken. 





















Miscellany. 


Art. XIL— MISCELLANY. 


To our SUBSCRIBERS. 


We beg that our subscribers would pay up as soon as possible. 
We are very sorry to have to state, that at least one-half of the 
bills which have been due ever since the first day of Jan. 1876, 
and many since Jan. 1875, are still due. Now why is this? 

One reason is, no doubt, that some subscribers wish to get the 
Review before they pay for it. Indeed, a few subscribers have 
written, that they prefer paying at the end of the year. We 
shall, indeed, be satisfied if we get their money at the end of the 
year, though it is due at the heginning of the year. But many 
of those who put off paying till the end of the year, continue to 
put it off to the end of another year, and so on; so that the day 
of payment never arrives. We know that many of our preachers. 
are poor, very poor — almost as poor as we ourselves are — and 
we regret that it is not in our power to buy paper, to pay for 
printing, to work for nothing, and to supply all our preachers 
with the Review gratuitously. But this is not in our power, 
Hence we must beg leave to remind our subscribers that our 
creditors do not wait with us till it suits our poverty to pay 
them, and that we must therefore insist on punctuality. 

It is the duty of Christians to bear one another’s burdens. 
At the cost of no little money, as well as of labor, we supply 
many poor preachers with the Review free of charge. Who 
else can say the same? Who else can say, in fact, that he 
supplies even one poor preacher with the Review? Should all 
such burdens fall on us? But, in addition to the burdens thus 
voluntarily assumed by us, many others roll their burdens over 
upon us; so that the accumulation becomes exceedingly oppressive 
to bear. Suppose that one thousand, instead of each bearing his 
own burden, or paying for his own copy of the Review, roll 
all these small burdens upon us; who cannot see that this 
becomes a very great injustice? Is it not better, that such 
burdens should be borne by those to whom they belong, instead 
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of being heaped upon one brother ; and he, too, as hard-working 
and as poorly paid, as any other man in the whole country, 
North or South. We are satisfied, that if the true state of the 
ease were known, our subscribers would be more alive to their 
obligations, and all such appeals as the present to their sense of 
justice would be unnecessary. But as it is, we must stir up their 
minds by way of remembrance; for, however the fact may be, 
‘we are sure they do not intend to rob us, not only of our hire, 
but also of our money. The money, we mean, which goes to the 
payment for paper and printing, without leaving enough clear 
gain for the decent support of a very small and economical family 
of three persons. 

What does all this mean? Does it mean that the Review is 
likely to go down for the want of support? for the want of 
payment on the part of subscribers? No. We intend to keep 
up the Review as long as we live, or can wield a pen, even if we 
have to return to teaching to eke out a support, which is refused 
to us by our patrons. We have done so in the past, and we will 
do so in the future, if the hard necessity be forced upon us, 
rather than abandon the Review. We have now, for ten years, 
stood by the Southern Review, and sustained it in spite of the 
incredible hardships and trials by which its course has been 
obstructed. We have encountered, without flinching, troubles 


and difficulties as great, perhaps, as ever beset an enterprise of 


the kind; and we have worked our way through them with an 
amount of labor, and of endurance, greater, we believe, than 
any one man ever before bestowed on such a work. We do not 
intend to desert it now, as it approaches the end of its first 
decade. No, on the contrary, we intend, by the grace of God, to 
stand by it to the end, and to die in the harness. Our health 
was never better, and, in spite of all discouragements, which are 
both numerous and great, we were never more determined to 
stand by the Southern Review to the end. It is the work which 
God has given us to do, and we intend to do it, cost what 
it may. But yet we do, most tenderly and affectionately, appeal 
to all our friends to be just at least, if not generous, in the 
support of our enterprise. This appeal we make to those who 
have not as yet paid for the Review ; and especially to those 
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whose names, we fear, it will be our very painful duty to strike 
from the list of our subscribers at the beginning of the year 1877. 
Friends and brethren! if you have any bowels of compassion, 
turn not a deaf ear to this appeal for simple justice. 


Our AssociaATE Epitor. 

Let no one fear, that if, at any time, we should die before the 
end of the year, he would lose a part of his four or five dollars, 
if paid in advance. For, in such case, he will receive his money 
back again from the associate editor, unless she should, to his 
entire satisfaction, fulfil our engagement with him and the public. 


NOTICE. 

We have not yet sent out bills, because we preferred to allow 
every one, who might desire to do so, to pay without such a 
reminder. We cordially thank those who have done so. We 
are now sending out the bills as fast as possible; and we shall 
look for a satisfuctory response. 


TERMS OF COMMUNION. 


We shall begin (the Lord willing), in the next January number 
of this Review, a series of articles on the above-named subject, 
designed especially to explode the Baptist notion of close com- 
munion. Each number of the Review for 1877 will contain one 
article from our pen on this subject, to which we have given no 
little reading and reflection. Persons wishing to subscribe for 
the series will please send in their names in time, that is, by the 
first of October, in order that we may know how many copies of 
the Review to have published. 

If any or all of our exchanges will be so kind as to publish 
the above item, we will be exceedingly obliged to them for the 
courtesy and assistance. 


YELLOW SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


We have been to a great many Springs, and to other places of 
summer resort; but we have derived, and we have seen others 
derive, greater benefit from the above Springs, than from any 


other place we have ever visited. One year ago, we felt as if we 
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were on our last legs, and could not possibly live twelve months 
longer. But we went to the Yellow Sulphur; and, before we 
were there twenty days, we felt twenty years younger. We 
have continued to feel so from that day to this. ‘Though we have 
never worked harder than we have this summer, yet we have 
never enjoyed better health, or felt more like sticking to our 
writing-desk, than we do at this moment. To all who may wish 
to recover from the strain of over-work, from nervous exhaustion, 
or physical debility, we would say — Go to the Yellow Sulphur 

Springs. We have seen its climate, its chalybeate and alum 
waters properly taken under the advice of a physician, work 
wonders ; especially in the case of sickly children, and of persons 
reduced almost to skeletons by the dyspepsia. Its very air is 
replete with health. 

_ The testimony of the Rev. T. D. Witherspoon, D. D., which 
appears in our advertisement of the Yellow Sulphur Springs, 
exactly accords with our own personal experience, and with the 
experience of hundreds who have tried the same remedy. 

Twenty miles from the Yellow Sulphur—a delightful morning’s 
drive—is the highest point in the Alleghany mountains. It is 
hundreds of feet higher than the Peaks of Otter ; and yet, on the 
top of this mountain is a beautiful lake, three-quarters of a mile 
in length and one-third of a mile.in width. And no better 
accommodations can be found, in all Western Virginia, than at the 

Mountain Lake Hotel, which stands on the edge of the lake, 
All visitors to the Yellow Sulphur should, by all means, extend 
their summer rambles to the Mountain Lake; that is, if they 
have an eye or heart for the wild, grand, and beautiful in nature, 
to say nothing of the purer and more exhilarating air of that 
upper world. We give this wholesome advice, for which we 
receive nothing and charge nothing, simply for the information 
and benefit of our readers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


1. Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. Boston: Roberts Bros, 
1876. 


2. The Vendetta and Other Poems. By Thomas Brewer Pea- 
cock. Second edition, revised with additional poems. Topeka: 
Kansas Democrat Printing House. 1876. 


3. Enscotidion; or Shadow of Death. By Rev. T. A. S. 
Adams. With an Introduction by R. A. Young, D.D. Edited 
by Thomas O. Summers, D.D. Nashville: Southern Methodist 
Publishing House. 1876. 

4, Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By R. Laird 
Collier, D. D. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1876. 


5. Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel. By 
Mrs. John Herschel. With Portraits. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1876. 


6. The Sylvan Year: Leaves from the Note-book of Raoul 
Dubois. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

7. The Unknown River: An Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Norice.—The most, if not all, of these books will be noticed 
in the October number of the Review. 





